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Sleaze  issue  returns  to  haunt  Major  as  Welsh  minister  quits  over  affair 

Paying  the  price  of  hypocrisy 


Sex  and  the 
Tory  elite: 
how  they  fell 
from  grace 

1.  DAVID  MELLOR:  heri- 
tage minister,  faced  pres- 
sure to  go  after  exposure  of 
his  affair  with  actress  An- 
tonia de  Sancha.  He  finally 
quit  after  disclosures  that 
Mona  Banwens,  daughter 
of  a PLO  official,  paid  for 
his  family  holidays. 

2.  TIM  YEO:  environment 
minister,  reluctantly 
resigned  in  the  New  Year 
after  the  disclosure  of  a 
long-running  affair  with  a 
Tory  councillor.  Julia 
Stent  They  had  a daughter. 

3.  LORD  CAITHNESS: 
transport  minister, 
resigned  after  his  wife 
killed  herself  with  a shot- 
gun. She  had  been  de- 
pressed about  his  relation- 
ship with  another  woman. 

4.  DAVID  ASHBY:  resigned 
as  a parliamentary  private 
secretary  after  admitting 
sharing  a hotel  bed  with  a 
male  friend. 

5.  HARTLEY  BOOTH: 
resigned  as  a parliamentary 
private  secretary  as  a result 
of  an  affair  with  a Commons 
researcher.  Mr  Booth,  a 
Methodist  lay  preacher,  suc- 
ceeded Lady  Thatcher  as  MP 
for  Finchley. 

6.  STEPHEN  MILLIGAN:  the 
parliamentary  private  secre- 
tary to  Jonathan  Aitken. 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, accidentally  strangled 
himself  while  indulging  In 
an  autoerotic  act 

7.  MICHAEL  BROWN: 
resigned  from  the  Whips’ 
Office  over  allegations  of  a 
relationship  with  a male 
student  daring  a holiday  in 
the  Caribbean. 

8.  ROBERT  HUGHES:  quit 
as  Citizens'  Charter  minis- 
ter after  disclosure  of  a six- 
month  extra-marital  affair. 

9.  RICHARD  SPRING:  quit 
as  parliamentary  private 
secretary  to  the  Northern 
Ireland  Secretary.  Sir  Pat- 
rick Mayhew,  after  News  of 
the  World  allegations  of  a 
three-ln-a-bed  romp,  in- 
volving a tycoon  friend  and 
Sunday  school  teacher. 


Rod  Richards  ou  tside  his  home  in  Richmond,  south- west  London,  last  night  after  his  resignation  photograph ■ siuon  krejtem 


Patrick  Wbitour,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  politically 
damaging  image 
of  sleaze  and  per- 
sonal hypocrisy 
returned  to  haunt 
John  Major's  gov- 
ernment last  night  when  Rod 
Richards,  the  junior  Welsh 
Office  minister,  resigned  over 
allegations  of  an  extra-mari- 
tal affair,  so  becoming  the 
tenth  serving  member  of  this 
administration  to  be  forced  to 
quit  in  the  wake  of  a personal 
scandal 

Hie  timing  of  Mr  Richards's 
resignation  is  a personal  blow 
to  Mr  Major,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  appeared  to  have  at 
last  removed  the  stigma  of 
sleaze  from  the  Conservative 
Party,  partly  by  taking  an  in- 
tolerant stance  towards  sexu- 
ally miscreant  ministers  and 
pertly  by  implementing  the 
Nolan  Committee  report  call- 
ing Ear  a tougher  code  of  busi- 
ness conduct  for  MPs. 

No  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  forced  to  quit 
in  disgrace  since  April  last 
year  when  Richard  Spring,  a 
parliamentary  aide,  resigned. 

The  allegations  about  Mr 
Richards  were  particularly 
embarrassing  for  Tories  in 
his  Clwyd  North  West  constit- 
uency fn  north  Wales,  where 
he  has  been  spearheading  a 
campaign  for  a return  to  tra-- 
ditional  family  values!:  In 
Dod’s  Parliamentary  Com- 
panion he  lists  "family" 
among  his  recreations  and 
his  last  election  manifesto 
contained  pictures  of  him 
with  his  wife  and  children. 

Mr  Richards,  once  seen  to 
be  on  the  fast  track  to  high 
office,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion yesterday  afternoon  after 
the  News  Of  The  World  ran  a 
front  page  story  accusing  the 
47-year-old  minister  of  an  af- 
fair with  a public  relations 
adviser  and  divorcee  20  years 
his  junior,  Julia  Felthouse,  a 
former  press  officer  for  the 
National  Canine  Defence 
League.  She  left  her  job  four 
weeks  ago. 

Mr  Richards,  one  of  the 
most  combative  ministers  in 
the  Government,  has  been 
married  to  his  wife  Liz,  a 
speech  therapist,  for  19  years 
and  has  three  children. 

Dawning  Street,  dropping 
the  usual  courtesies  of  an  ex- 
change of  letters,  merely  an- 
nounced in  the  briefest  of 


Charges  and  loans  proposed  in 
shake-up  of  legal  aid  system 


Glare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


STATE-FINANCED  loans 
to  fund  litigation  for  the 
middle  classes  and  the 
abolition  of  free  legal  aid  for 
benefit  claimants  are  among 
far-reaching  changes  under 
consideration  in  the  biggest 
shake  up  of  the  legal  aid  sys- 
tem In  its  46-year  h istory. 

The  Government,  which 
will  publish  a white  paper 
outlining  radical  changes  to 
legal  aid  inter  this  month,  is 
considering  charging  people 
on  low  incomes,  who  now  get 
aid  free,  a one-off  payment  of 
£10  or  £20.  The  change,  aimed 
at  giving  people  a stake  in 
their  cases  and  discouraging 
them  from  pursuing  frivolous 
claims  at  the  taxpayer’s  ex- 
pense. would  mean  an  end  to 
the  system  under  which  70 
percent  of  those  who  now  get 
legal  aid  get  it  free. 

Under  longer  term  plans, 
middie-income  earners,  long 
excluded  from  legal  aid,  could 
be  brought  into  the  net  But 


help  would  take  the  form  of  a 
loan,  and  those  who  lost  their 
cases  would  have  to  pay  the 
winner's  legal  costs. 

Unless  a general  election  in- 
tervenes, the  Government 
hopes  to  introduce  a bill  this 
autumn  or  early  next  year, 
making  radical  changes  to  the 
structure  and  delivery  of 
legal  aid.  Legal  aid  spending 
would*  be  capped  and  aid 
would  no  longer  be  a right  for 
anyone  with  a meritorious 
case  who  passes  the  means 
test,  but  would  be  subject  to  a 
fixed  regional  budget 

It  would  not  be  available,  as 
now,  through  thousands  of  so- 
licitors' offices,  paid  at  hourly 
rates.  Solicitors  and  advice 
agencies  would  tender  for 
block  contracts  to  do  a certain 
number  of  cases,  paid  at  a set 
amount  per  case. 

The  plans  are  for  the 
changes  to  be  brought  in  over 
seven  or  eight  years,  with 
pilot  schemes  to  test  them. 
Initial  block  contracts  are  ex- 
pected to  be  limited  to  the 
green  form  advice  scheme. 

As  a starting  point  an  ex- 


isting pilot  scheme  under 
which  advice  agencies,  as 
well  as  solicitors,  have  been 
funded  to  provide  legal  help 
will  be  extended  to  a much 
larger  number  of  agencies. 

But  plans  by  Lord  Mackay. 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  ex- 
tend legal  aid  to  industrial, 
social  security  and  other  tri- 
bunals have  been  shelved 
after  objections  by  employ- 
ment and  social  security  min- 
isters, who  feared  It  would 
provoke  an  avalanche  of 
claims. 

The  changes  will  coincide 
with  wide-reaching  reforms 
to  the  civil  justice  system  to 
make  it  cheaper  and  more  ac- 
cessible, following  final 
recommendations  by  Lord 
Woolf  due  at  the  end  of  July. 
On  his  proposed  new  “Cast 
track"  for  cases  worth  op  to 
£10.000,  solicitors  will  be  able 
to  claim  only  a fixed  maxi- 
mum in  costs  from  the  other 
side  If  their  client  wins.  Even- 
tually this  “fixed  costs’*  rule 
could  extend  to  a much  wider 
range  of  cases. 

The  reform  will  make  the 


cost  of  litigation  much  more 
predictable,  opening  the  way 
for  Insurers  to  offer  cover 
against  the  cost  of  losing  a 
case.  This  has  so  far  been  lim- 
ited to  accident  cases  brought 
on  a “no  win.  no  tee"  basis, 
but  representatives  of  the  in- 
surance industry  have  been 
meeting  officials  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  Department  to 
discuss  making  such  cover 
widely  available. 

In  the  longer  term,  Lord 
Woolfs  team  is  looking  at 
ways  of  limiting  the  costs  so- 
licitors can  charge  their  own 
clients.  The  object  is  to  level 
the  playing  field  for  individ- 
ual Litigants  and  prevent  rich 

litigants  such  as  companies 
gaining  an  unfair  advantage. 

Plans  to  cash  limit  criminal 
legal  aid.  mooted  earlier,  are 
expected  to  be  dropped. 
Labour  opposes  cash  limits, 
which  Paul  Boateng.  its  legal 
affairs  spokesman,  has  de- 
scribed as  “crude,  market-led, 
NHS  style  reforms".  But  the 
party  has  stressed  that  it  will 
make  no  more  money  avail- 
able for  legal  aid. 


Netanyahu  pledges  to  lead  all 
Israelis  in  search  for  peace 


Derek  Brown  in  Jerusalem 


ISRAEL'S  prime  minister- 
elect,  Binyamin  Netanyahu, 
vowed  last  night  to  be  the 
leader  of  Jews  and  non-Jews 
alike,  and  to  continue  to  seek 
peace  with  the  Palestinians 
and  his  country's  other  Arab 
neighbours. 

In  a victory  speech  laden 
with  reconciliatory  rhetoric, 
but  without  any  specific  pol- 
icy pledges,  he  said  he  would 
work  to  strengthen  Israel’s 
peace  deals  with  Egypt  and 
Jordan  and  would  continue 
negotiations  with  the 
Palestinians. 

“We  will  also  work  to  fur- 
ther peace  deals  and  coexis- 
tence with  other  Arab  states.  I 
call  on  them  also  to  Join  the 
circle  of  peace,"  he  said. 

But  Mr  Netanyahu  offered 
no  clue  as  to  how  his  new  gov- 
ernment would  tackle  its  first 
dilemma  — the  potentially  ex- 
plosive issue  of  an  Israeli 
troop  withdrawal 'from  the 
West  Bank  town  of  Hebron. 

The  outgoing  government 
of  Shimon  Peres  yesterday 
passed  the  buck,  saying  it 
would  make  no  decision  on 
the  pullout,  which  was  due  by 


the  middle  of  this  month  and 
had  been  agreed  with  the 
Palestinians. 

Mr  Netanyahu's  triumphs- 
list  victory  speech,  to  a deliri- 
ous audience  of  rightwing 
supporters  in  Jerusalem’s 
Convention  Centre,  contained 
little  hint  of  his  own  and  his 
Likud  party's  bitter  opposi- 
tion to  the  outgoing  govern- 
ment’s land-for-pea ce  deal 
with  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organisation. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  the 
United  States  secretary  of 
state,  Warren  Christopher, 
said  that  Mr  Netanyahu  had 
assured  him  the  peace  pro- 
cess would  continue. 

Washington,  as  the  chief 
ally  and  sponsor  of  Israel,  is 
eager  to  endorse  the  new 
leader  in  the  run-up  to 
November's  US  presidential 
election.  Mr  Netanyahu,  who 
is  just  as  eager  to  receive  the 
blessing  of  the  White  House, 
plans  to  visit  the  US  at  the 
end  of  this  month. 

Mr  Peres  last  night  insisted 
that  the  new  government 
must  honour  Israel's  peace 
deals  with  Yasser  Arafat, 
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statements  that  Mr  Richards 
had  offered  his  resignation 
and  it  had  been  accepted. 

It  appears  that  the  Welsh 
Minister  rapidly  lost  the  sup- 
port of  William  Hague,  the 
Welsh  Secretary,  as  well  as 
the  government  whips.  The 
statement  added  only  that  his 
successor  as  parliamentary 
under-secretary  would  be 
named  in  due  course. 

David  Evans,  a rightwing 
member  of  the  powerful  back- 
bench 1922  committee,  said: 
“People  who  accept  high 
office,  a minister  of  the 
Crown,  wear  an  England 
shirt  You  have  to  set  an  ex- 
ample. There  are  standards  to 
be  set  and  if  axoinfater  of  the 
Crown  misbehaves  in  this 
way,  that's  it  No  problem." 

Mr  Major  has  anyway  insti- 
tuted a policy  of  demanding 
immediate  ministerial  resig- 
nations from  any  front- 
bencher caught  compromis- 
ing their  morels.  He  has 
learnt  from  bitter  experience, 
notably  the  resignation  of 
David  MeDor,  that  delay  com- 
pounds the  political  damage 
to  the  Government  since 
efforts  to  protect  an  exposed 
minister  inevitably  fail,  only 
leaving  the  Prime  Minister’s 
authority  weakened  and  the 
tabloid  press  claiming  an- 
other scalp. 

Mr  Richards's  constituency 
party  officers  in  Clwyd  North 
West  had  initially  insisted  the 
story  must  have  been  a fabri- 
cation. despite  the  News  of 


the  World's  possession  of 
photographs  of  Mr  Richards 
entering  Ms  Felthouse 's  Lon- 
don flat  bat  later.  Sir  Eric 
Howells,  president  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  in  Wales,  ac- 
cepted the  inevitable. 

‘1  am  sad  because  Rod 
Richards  was  doing  a superb 
job  and  his  departure  from 
the  Welsh  Office  will  leave  a 
vacuum  which  must  be  filled 
quickly,"  he  said. 

Within  the  Welsh  Labour 
Party,  often  reviled  by  Mr 
Richards  in  the  most  vitriolic 
language,  there  was  little 
mounting  at  his  departure 
from  office.  Shodrl  Morgan, 
the  shadow  Welsh  minister, 
said:  "Mr  Richards  wanted  to 
be  the  Binyamin  Netanyahu 
of  Welsh  politics,  the  tough 
guy  fighting  off  Welsh 
devolution." 

There  was  speculation  in 
Labour  circles  that  Mr  Rich- 
ards may  also  have  to  stand 
down  at  the  next  election.  De- 
spite boundary  changes,  his 
seat  remained  one  of  the  saf- 
est for  the  Conservatives  in 
Wales,  and  the  Conservative 
Party  cannot  afford  Mr  Rich- 
ards to  lose  it  because  of  a 
backlash  from  a church-going 
electorate. 

In  the  short  term  Mr  Major 
may  have  difficulty  in  finding 
a suitable  replacement  for  Mr 
Richards  at  the  Welsh  Office, 
where  he  was  the  last  Welsh- 
speaking  minister.  There  was 
speculation  that  the  veteran 
Sir  Wyn  Roberts  — who  also 
speaks  Welsh  — could  return 
as  a caretaker  until  the  gen- 
eral election.  The  other  two 
Welsh  MPs  of  ministerial  ma- 
terial — Roger  Evans  (Mon- 
mouth) and  Jonathan  Evans 
(Brecon  and  Radnor}  — are 
already  in  government 
departments. 

Sir  Wyn,  aged  65,  MP  for 
Conwy,  stood  down  as  Minis- 
ter of  State  for  Wales  in  1994 
after  holding  office  since  1979. 
Due  to  retire  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, Sir  Wyn  was  replaced  at 
the  Welsh  Office  by  Mr  Rich- 
ards, who  was  appointed  by 
Mr  Major  in  1994  after  win- 
ning his  seat  with  a majority 
of 6,050  at  the  last  election. 
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Blessed  is  yet  another  ailing  industry 


On  Rogation  Sunday  a blessing  of  the  sea  evokes  more  of  loss  than  of  hope.  Sailing  from  a town  mired  in  the  past,  the  fishermen  of  Hastings  look  back  to  better  times 


Matthew  Engel 


AS  THE  last  verse  of 
For  Those  In  Peril 
On  The  Sea  faded 
away,  the  engines 
of  the  Hastings  life- 
boat suddenly  started.  Steam 
poured  from  various  orifices, 
the  chains  tying  the  boat  to  the 
trailer  were  removed,  and  the 
RNLIS  Seal  ink  Endeavour 
dropped  into  the  sea  with  a 
gentle  plosh  and  headed  far 
the  harbour  bar. 

For  once  the  lifeboat  was 
not  being  la  unched  amid  haste 
or  worry  or  storm.  The  main 
purpose  was  to  drop  a floral 
cross  into  the  waters  as  the 
final  act  in  Hastings's  annual 
blessing  of  the  sea  service. 

The  subsidiary  purpose  was 
that  the  life  boatmen  wanted 
to  give  the  Bishop  of  Lewes, 
who  is  about  to  move  dioceses, 
a bit  of  a going- a way  jolly. 

It  felt  almost  like  summer 
yesterday;  the  sea  was  as  calm 


as  a Susses  pond;  it  was  a per- 
fect day  for  a little  trip. 

There  was.  however,  a dark- 
clouded  subtext.  This  was  a 
ceremony  linking  three  of 
Britain's  much-loved  but 
threatened  institutions:  the 
Church,  the  fishing  industry 
and  the  traditional  seaside 
resort.  Of  the  three  it  is  the 
fishing  industry  that  is  in  the 
most  immediate  trouble.  One 
presumes  the  transmigration 
of  souls  goes  on  the  way  it 
always  has  done;  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Dover  sole  has  been 
severely  mucked  up  by  gravel 
extraction  in  the  English 
Channel. 

It  was  Rogation  Sunday;  the 
tradition  of  asking  for  God’s 
blessing  at  the  start  erf the  sea- 
son is  said  to  be  much  older 
than  the  more  popular  one  of 
Harvest  Thanksgiving 
afterwards. 

However,  praying  for  a 
bountiful  harvest  In  this  con- 
text is  a little  controversial 
when  the  expression  "plenty 
offish  in  the  sea"  is  out  of 
date.  There  are  only  60  fisher- 
men left  in  Hastings  and  most 
of  them  are  struggling.  “We 
used  to  use  30  nets  to  catch 
half  a ton  of  fish . Now  we  need 
60  nets  to  catch  a quarter  of  a 
ton.  "said  one. 

“1  know  fishermen  and 
farmers  are  always  complain- 
ing,1' said  Peter  Adams,  the 
a uct  ioneer  at  Hastings  fish 
market  “but  it  really  is  a cri- 
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For  those  in  peril  on  theses. . . the  Bishop  of  Lewes,  the  Rt  Rev  Jan  Cundy,  at  the  service 
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sis.  I would  say  96  per  cent  of 
the  Hastings  fishermen  are 
making  less  money  than  they 
were  10  years  ago.  1 don't 
mean  allowing  for  inflation.  I 
mean  less  money.” 


Everyone  here  blames  the 
foreigners — we  keep  the 
rules,  they  don't  But  that  isn  ’t 
considered  a suitable  theme 
for  a sermon  these  days,  so  the 
bishop,  the  Rt  Rev  Ian  Cundy. 


talked  about  the  delicate  bal- 
ance between  fish  stocks  on 
the  one  hand  and  men's  liveli- 
hood on  the  other.  He  said  Je- 
sus's good  news  was  that  polit- 
ical decisions  could  be  made 


together  and  common  ground 
could  be  found  for  the  common 
good . I’m  not  sure  he  con- 
vinced the  fishermen. 

There  were  not  many  of 
them  present  anyway.  A fair 


“ : number  bad  just  come  back  on 
; i the  morning  tide  but  the  main 
• ■ catch  right  now  is  cuttlefish. 

1 1 readily  eaten  in  southern 
i ■ Europe  but  mainly  used  here 
i i for  budgies  to  sharpen  their 
■ ; beaks.  It  is  inclined  to  squirt 
! •!  black  ink  at  its  predators  so 
15  the  men  come  back  a bit  too 
j i filthy  to  contemplate  a bishop, 
jj  So  there  were  just  about  a 
I j hundred  of  us  on  the  shingle 
'.  J while  the  Salvation  Army 
• band  played,  the  bishop  stood 
an  the  lifeboat  deck  and  we 
ran  through  all  the  available 
hymns  with  nautical  images; 
VTe  here  an  anchor  that  keeps 
i he  soul 

Steadfast  and  sure  while  the 
billows  roll  . 

and  soon.  In  between  came 
Psalm  107  about  going  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships  and  St  Mat- 
thew on  Jesus  calming  the 
storm. 

The  atmosphere  was  poi- 
gnant. elegiac,  even  though  it 
was  a ceremony  of  springtime 
hope  and.  invisible,  behind 
the  boathouse,  the  trippers 
walked  the  streets  in  the  sun-  , 

shine,  and  the  town  did  its 
best  business  of  the  year. 

Bur  then  Hastings  always 
seems  a poignant  sort  of  place. 

It  was  a fraction  too  far  from 
London  ever  to  get  rich.  It 
never  got  big  numbers  like 
Brighton,  or  the  carriage 
trade  like  Eastbourne.  The 
visitors  stayed  in  guesthouses 
rather  than  hotels,  and  now 


the  Department  of  Social  Se- 
curity is  the  best  customer. 

It  isa  town  that  seems 
mired  in  the  past,  not  always 
in  the  right  way.  There  was  a 
plan  to  turn  the  harbour  into  a 
marina,  but  nothing  hap- 
pened. All  that  has  happened 
is  that  the  once-lovely  town 
centre  cricket  field  is  being 

turned  into  a shopping  pre- 
cinct. which  was  a very  1960s 
sort  of  decision. 

“People  imagine  this  must 
be  a prosperous  place  but  un- 
employment is  as  high  in  Has- 
tings as  in  the  old  mining  __ 
towns  of  County  Durham." 
the  bishop  explained. 

"Life  has  never  been  easy 
here."  said  the  town's  vicar, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Richardson. 
“But  there’s  an  indomitable 
spirit.” 

There  may  not  be  many 
fishermen  left,  but  through 
the  market,  the  fishmongers 
and  the  seafront  chippies,  the 
health  of  the  industry'  is  vital 
to  Hastings. 

And  so.  as  the  bishop  might 
have  said;  With  due  regard  to 
European  Union  regulations, 
government  policy,  the  need 
to  avoid  war  wifb  Spain  be- 
fore the  European  champion- 
ships are  out  of  the  way  and 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  nice  if 
our  grandchildren  could  also 
have  cod  and  chips  for  tea  . . . 
Bless  all  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  from  this  place. 
Hear  our  prayer. 
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US  changes 
tack  to  insist 
on  Bosnia  poll 


Owen  Bennett  Jones 
in  Geneva 

and  Julian  Borger  in  Pale 


Well-known  Facia  names  such  as  Salisborys  and  Red  or  Dead  will  continue  to  trade  after  the  appointment  of  receivers  at  the  weekend 
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Facia  collapse  threatens 8,500  high  street  jobs 


Paid  Murphy 


THE  jobs  of  8.500  staff  at 
more  than  1,000  high 
street  shops  remained 
under  threat  last  night  as 
court-appointed  receivers 
moved  in  to  run  more  than 
half  of  the  collapsed  Facia 
group.  Britain's  second  larg- 
est privately-owned  retailer. 

Accountants  from  two 
firms.  KPMG  and  Grant 
Thornton,  called  in  to 'five 
subsidiaries  by  Facia’s  main 
bankers,  the  United  Mizrahi 
Bank  of  Israel,  on  Saturday, 
said  they  had  already 
received  about  half-a-dozen 
approaches  from  potential 
buyers  for  parts  of  the  group. 


Facia’s  businesses  — which 
include  names  such  as  the 
luggage  specialists  Salisburys 
and  the  Contessa  women’s 
clothing  chain  — will  con- 
tinue to  trade.  The  group  has 
debts  of  around  £30  million. 

“All  the  shops  were  open  on 
Saturday  and  will  be  open 
again  on  Monday,”  a spokes- 
man for  the  receivers  said. 1 
He  said  it  was  too  early  to  say 
how  quickly  parts  of  the  busi- 
ness might  be  sold  off  or 
whether  stores  would  close. 

Sock  Shop,  one  of  the  flag- 
ship high  street  names  which 
entrepreneur  Stephen  Hinch- 
lifTe  used  as  a base  for  build- 
ing a retail  empire  in  less 
than  two  years,  is  not  yet 
included  in  the  receivership 


because  it  has  different  bank- 
ets, the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

KPMG  said  it  would  be 
holding  urgent  meetings  with 
Bank  of  Scotland  today. 

Meanwhile,  uncertainty 
hangs  over  Facia’s  shoe  shop 
interests,  which  were  bought 
from  Sears,  the  retailing  firm, 
in  two  tranches  over  the  past 
10  months.  Sears,  which 
either  owns  the  freehold  or  is 
liable  for  the  rent  of  more 
than  380  Freeman  Hardy  Wil- 
lis, Trueform.  Manfield.  Sax- 
one  and  Curtess  stores,  will 
have  its  application  to  put 
these  subsidiaries  into  ad- 
ministration heard  today.  As 
opposed  to  receivership,  ad- 
ministration allows  a com- 
pany to  continue  trading  over 


a longer  period  with  protec- 
tion from  its  creditors. 

The  position  of  110  Bata 
shoe  shops  in  Germany, 
bought  by  Facia  less  than 
three  months  ago,  remained 
unclear,  as  did  the  future  of 
two  retailing  companies  ac- 
quired by  Mr  Hinchliffe  sepa- 
rately from  Facia  — the  men's 
accessories  group  Colibri 
Lighters  and  the  cosmetics 
specialist  French  & Scott 

Mr  Hinchliffe  and  fellow 
Facia  executive  directors 
Gary  O'Brien  and  Christo- 
pher Harrison  said  last  night 
that  they  were  surprised  and 
disappointed  at  die  action 
taken,  which  was  "not  in  the 
best  interests  of  die  creditors 
or  Facia  employees". 


Retail  outlets  in  group 


Subsidiary 


Goods  Outlets 


When 

acquired 


Q Saiteburys  handbags 

j Luggage 

250 

Aug  94 

In  receivership 

© Sock  Shop 

Hosiery  ate 

TOO 

Oct  94 

Unaffected 

©Torq 

JeweBery 

69 

Jan  95 

In  receivership 

© Bed  Or  Dead  ^ 

! Fashion 

n/a  | 

Jan  95  ( 

In  receivership 

O Oakland 

Mens  fashion 

40 

Mar  95 

In  receivership 

c Contessa 

1 Ladieswear 

130 

April  95  | 

In  receivership 

O Mayfair  Trunks 

Luggage 

rva 

April  65  i 

Unclear 

O Freeman  Hardy  Willis 

Shoes 

- 

- 

_ 

G Trueform 

Shoes 

- 

- 

- 

O Manfield 
O Sax one 

Shoes 

Shoes 

250 

Aug9S 

Adrwnwration 

expected 

O Curtess 

Shoes 

134 

Feb  96 

Adrrwnta  radon 

expected 

Unclear 

© Bata,  Germany  j 

Shoes 

1 TO 

Mar  96 

Wild  arctic  trail  of  misery  to  carefree  promised  land 


Review 


Adam  Sweeting 


The  Cure 

Earls  Court 


THE  1996  Cure  features 
new  recruit  Jason  Cooper 
on  drums  as  well  as  the 
return  of  Roger  O'Donnell  on 
keyboards,  alongside  the 
more  established  Simon  Gal- 
lup and  Perry  Bamonte.  But 
The  Cure  is  always  Robert 
Smith,  regardless  of  his  hired 
hands,  and  despite  the  group's 


lengthy  sabbatical  Smith  has 
returned  miraculously 
unchanged. 

Soccer-crazed  Smith  wan- 
dered on  to  the  Earls  Court 
stage  in  an  orange  Russian 
football  shirt  His  floppy, 
baggy-fitting  ensemble  was 
topped  with  a resplendent 
twigs-and-straw  hairdo,  as  if 
he  were  volunteering  to  model 

: the  kind  of  mascot  you  might, 
find  dangling  from  the  rear- 
view mirror  of  a dilapidated 
Ford  Escort 

However.  Smith's  diligently 
dishevelled  look  masks  a 
shrewd  brain  and  a determi- 
nation that  can  be  formidable 
once  he  has  managed  to  drag 


| himself  out  of  hts  much loved 
I bed.  He  has  guided  The  Cure 
from  its  spindly  post-punk  ori- 
gins through  the  dank  swamp 
of  Goth  to  reach  a kind  of 
baby-Pink  Floyd  status,  where 
the  group  can  mix  up  sugar- 
coated  pop  with  vast  swathes 
of  synthesised  gloom  and  Fill 
echoey  sheds  like  this  one. 

They’d  made  some  effort  to 
counteract  the  hall’s  dustbin 
acoustics  with  a vivid  audio- 
visual show,  featuring  a fabric 
backdrop  which  fluttered  in 
an  artificial  breeze,  rows  of 
lights  resembling  a big  dipper, 
and  some  crafty  back 
projections. 

If  you  measure  value  for 


money  by  time  elapsed,  this 
show  was  an  excellent  deal  be- 
cause it  lasted  2‘  .-hours.  If  you 
measure  it  by  bow  fully  your 
attention  was  gripped,  it 
doesn't  score  quite  so  high, 
since  it  was  a classic  C-ure  per- 
formance — huge  expanses  of 
slow,  mournful  stuff,  inter- 
mittently lit  up  by  blasts  of 
sharp  poppiness. 

This  tour  is  built  around  the 
group's  new  album.  Wild 
Mood  Swings,  which  is  a 
reasonably  accurate  survey  of 
their  familiar  characteristics 
— noisy  ones,  plenty  of  slow 
ones,  and  a bit  of  off-the-wall 
surrealism  in  The  13th.  One  of 
the  most  distinctive  ones  they 


played  was  Mint  Car,  a bright 
and  bouncy  item  in  which 
Smith  makes  a gallant  effort 
to  sound  blissfully  happy  and 
carefree,  with  lines  such  as  “I 
never  knew  it  got  this  good". 
Round  & Round  & Round,  by 
contrast  represented  the  dull, 
monotonous  flipside. 

While  Sm  Ith's  willingness 
to  embrace  drab  prairies  of 
i angst  has  endeared  him  to 
millions  of  fans,  I’ve  always 
, much  preferred  the  up-tempo, 
short-song  Cure,  and  once 
again  I was  reminded  why. 
Just  Like  Heaven  is  The  Cure 
at  their  tight,  speedy  best 
while  Pictures  Of  You  is  a deft 
mix  of  tunefulness  and  plain- 


tiveness. The  wacky,  cuddly 
Close  To  Me  comes  pretty 
close  to  superpop-heaven, 
while  the  venerable  Play  For 
Today  still  delivers  a terrific 
emotional  charge.  They’d 
even  dug  up  Killing  An  Arab 
and  10.15  Saturday  Night 
Unfortunately  they  saved 
most  of  these  until  the  very 
end,  so  you  had  to  sit  through 
arctic  wastes  of  m isery  and 
self-doubt  to  reach  them. 
Smith’s  petulant  sob  of  a voice 
is  ideally  suited  to  lyrics  such 
as  “if  you've  got  nothing  left  to 
say.  say  goodbye".  We  might 
amend  that  to  “if  you've  got 
anything  to  say.  get  on  with 
it". 


BOSNIAN  elections  must 
go  ahead  in  September 
whether  or  not  the  Bos- 
nian Serb  leader.  Radovan 
Karadzic,  is  removed  from 
office,  the  United  States  secre- 
tary of  state.  Warren  Christo- 
pher. told  Balkan  leaders  in 
Geneva  yesterday. 

The  policy  shift  came  as  US 
officials  at  the  summit 
appeared  to  brush  aside  the 
opinion  of  both  the  Bosnian 
government  and  various 
international  organisations 
overseeing  the  peace  settle- 
ment that  Mr  Karadzic  has  to 
be  toppled  if  there  is  to  be  a 
chance  of  fair  elections. 

Despite  hopes  that  Presi- 
dent Slobodan  Milosevic  of 
Serbia  would  produce  evi- 
dence that  Mr  Karadzic  had 
withdrawn  from  public  life, 
no  such  assurances  were 
forthcoming.  In  the  Bosnian 
Serb  stronghold  of  Pale  yes- 
terday, Mr  Karadzic's  sup- 
porters dismissed  suggestions  . 
that  he  would  step  down. 

“If  you  think  he  will  just  do  ! 
the  pragmatic  thing,  you’re 
crazy.  Remember  he  is  a poet 
He  is  quite  prepared,  if  neces- 
sary, to  become  a martyr." 
said  one  source  close  to  the 
Bosnian  Serb  leadership. 

The  state  department 
spokesman.  Nicholas  Bums, 
said  that  while  Washington 
still  wanted  Mr  Karadzic  to 
face  the  war  crimes  tribunal 
in  The  Hague,  "it  would  be 
foolish  to  put  him  in  a posi- 
tion to  determine  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  elections". 

Mr  Christopher  demanded 
“tangible  action"  from  Mr 
Milosevic  to  bring  the  Bos- 
nian Serb  leader  to  justice. 
But  after  meeting  the  Bosnian 
president,  Alija  Izetbegovic. 
and  the  Croatian  leader,  Pres- 
ident Franjo  Tudjman,  he  told 
journalists:  ‘7  would  say  that 
the  elections  will  go  forward 
on  schedule." 

Mr  Christopher's  declara- 
tion preempts  the  Organisa- 
tion for  Security  and  Co-oper- 
ation in  Europe,  which  has 
the  designated  task  of  assess- 
ing whether  conditions  exist 
for  fair  elections. 

The  OSCE's  human  rights 
arm  has  serious  reservations 
about  the  situation  across  the 
country,  particularly  on  Serb- 
controlled  territory,  where 
ethnic  cleansing  is  once  more 
on  the  rise. 

“There  are  some  extremely 
negative  elements  for  the 
elections ...  We  have  to  make 
progress  if  we  are  to  give  the 
green  light.”  said  Flavio 
Cotti.  the  Swiss  OSCE  chair- 
man. yesterday. 

The  OSCE  officially  has 
until  July  14  to  make  a deci- 
sion on  whether  elections 
should  be  postponed.  But  the 


state  department  is  applying 
considerable  pressure  on  the 
organisation,  and  on  its  rep- 
resentative in  Bosnia.  Robert 
Frowick,  an  American,  to 
come  up  with  a positive  deri- 
sion in  time  for  an  interna- 
tional ministerial  conference 
on  Bosnia  in  Florence  on 
June  13. 

Most  observers  believe  the 
OSCE,  heavily  reliant  on  US 
funds  for  its  operation  in  Bos 


nia,  will  bow  to  the  pressure 

“I  think  Frowick  has  pretty 
regular  contacts  with  the 
state  department  and  the 
state  department  view  is  that 
Bosnian  elections  should  not 
be  a political  issue  at  home." 
said  a European  diplomat  in 
Sarajevo. 

A postponement  of  the  Bos- 
nian poll  could  enmesh  it 
with  US  presidential  elections 
in  November.  President  Clin- 
ton has  promised  that  Ameri- 
can troops  will  be  out  of  the 
country  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  a target  which  would  be 
jeopardised  by  a delay. 

The  Bosnian  government 
said  it  was  also  under  US 
pressure  to  agree  to  the 
September  elections,  al- 
though it  was  sceptical  a free 
poll  could  take  place  on  Serb- 
held  territory. 

The  Bosnian  ambassador  to 


‘If  you  think  that 
Karadzic  will  just 
do  the  pragmatic 
thing,  you’re  crazy. 
He  is  a poet’ 


the  United  Nations.  Mohamed 
Sacirbey,  said  yesterday:  "We 
teel  like  we  are  in  a car, 
belurul  the  steering  wheel, 
while  the  West  is  stepping  on 
the  gas." 

Reuter  adds  from  Sarajevo: 
Bosnian  Serbs  yesterday 
stoned  buses  and  blocked 
refugees  trying  to  visit  their 
former  homes,  in  yet  another 
violation  of  the  Dayton  peace 
accord,  a United  Nations 
spokesman  said. 

Serbs  throwing  stones  pre- 
vented a group  or  Croats  from 
reaching  the  central  town  of 
Teslic.  and  stoned  a further 
group  of  Muslims  going  to 
nearby  villages,  said  Kris 
Janowski  of  the  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

Rocks  and  broken  glace 
injured  a number  of  people, 
he  said. 

“These  Incidents  are  yet 
another  demonstration  of  the 
wall  of  hostility  we  are 
encountering  in  our  efforts 
to  repatriate  refugees  and 
bring  the  two  communities 
together,"  he  said. 
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Pricey  ticket  to  Join  Nato, 
paged 
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Straw’s  law 


LAW  and  order  measures 
proposed  by  the  shadow 
home  secretary.  Jack 
Straw,  include: 

■ "Community  safety 
order*1  to  deal  with  noisy 
neighbours  and  others 
who  Indulge  in  persistent 
and  criminal  anti-social 
behaviour. 

■ Single  official  warning 
for  young  offenders 
before  court  action  is 
taken,  to  replace  the 
system  of  repeat 
cautioning. 

■ Action  to  curb  public 
drinking,  aggressive 
begging  and  intimidating 
activities  of  “squeegee 
merchants’1 , linked  with 
plans  to  expand  hostels 
and  "wet"  treatment 
centres  for  alcoholics. 

■ Measures  to 
strengthen  families, 
including  high  quality 
child-care  and  parenting 
classes. 

■ Reform  of  the  Crown 
Prosecution  Service  and 
measures  to  reduce  trial 
delays. 

■ Offences  of  racially 
motivated  violence,  a ban 
on  the  ownership  of 
automatic  handguns  and 
tougher  penalties  for 
weapons  offences. 


Toxic  crusader  Ritchie  Palmer  and  friends.  Curfew  for  him,  say  his  parents.  Is  8pm.  Other  children  on  the  estate  stay  ont  far  later  photograph  steve  poorest 

Labour  ‘under-1  Os  curfew’  plan  ignites  row 


Man  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


JACK  STRAW,  the 
shadow  home  secre- 
tary, was  at  the  centre 
of  controversy  inside 
and  outside  the  Labour  Party 
last  night  after  suggesting  the 
introduction  of  night-time 
curfew  powers  on  children 
under  10. 

He  said  be  did  not  want  to 
go  as  far  as  some  American 
cities,  where  police  have  the 
power  to  impose  an  8pm  cur- 
few on  the  under- 17s  to  cm* 
youth  crime. 

‘There  is  very  great  con- 
cern about  the  number  of 
younger  children  who  are  out 
on  the  streets  late  at  night" 
he  said.  “This  is  not  chasing 
every  kid  off  the  street  We 
are  talking  about  the  under- 
IDs  possibly  being  off  the 
streets  by  9pm. 

"I  see  them  when  I’m  driv- 
ing back  from  the  Commons 
and  wonder  where  tbelr 
parents  are.  Curfews  seem  to 
be  a sensible  way  to  deal  with 
the  issue.  We  are  considering 
giving  local  authorities  the 
ndhr  power  in  a specific  area 
which  they  could  only  intro- 
duce after  consultation  with 
the  police." 

But  within  hours  of  his 
comments,  Labour’s  chief 
whip,  Donald  Dewar,  said  on 
BBC  I's  On  The  Record:  “My 
first  instinct  is  that  this  is  a 
problem  of  very  real  propor- 
tions. I’m  not  sure  that  a cur- 
few would  be  a workable  solu- 
tion.  But  what  I do  believe  is 
that  any  responsible  political 
party  should  be  considering 
these  problems." 


‘Effing  Labour.  R’s  the  MPs  who  need  an  effing  curfew  after  what  they  and 
their  council’s  done  to  us  on  this  estate.  I’d  like  to  see  them  come  here’ 


Martin  Wafnwrtght 


TOXIC  Crusader  Ritchie 
Palmer,  four  years  old 
with  a fuzzy  crew-cut  and 
lop-sided  grim  plays  out 
until  8pm  on  his  Bradford 
estate  — two  hours  later 
than  another,  familiar  local 
sight  coloured  pale  yellow 
and  green. 

The  609  Yorkshire  Rider 
bus.  whose  livery  exactly 
matches  Ritchie’s  T-shirt, 
has  run  its  last  service  at 
6pm  for  the  past  year,  after 
drivers  were  bombarded 
with  stones . by  posses  of 
children  as  young  as  six. 

“Not  that  daylight  stops 
them  either,”  says  the 
young  mum  helping  out  at 
one  of  Ravensctifie’s  wire- 
meshed  and  weed-sur- 
rounded stores.  “I  came 
over  from  Undercliffe  this 
morning  with  my  little  girl 
and  there  was  a gang  of 
them  ready  to  throw  things 
at  our  bus.”  ‘ 

Jack  Straw  had  no  prob- 


lem harvesting  her  vote 
yesterday,  or  winning  the 
backing  of  an  older  mother, 
in  for  a litre  of  milk  while 
her  children  deliberated 
over  lolly  flavours. 

“We  live  higher  up  the  es- 
tate.” she  said,  “and  there 
were  kids  out  running  riot 
last  night  at  quarter  to 
eleven,  maybe  later.  I won’t 
let  mine  play  ont  in  the 
streets,  beyond  our  garden, 
because  it’s  unbelievable 
what  the  .others  get  up  to. 
Things  like  stoning  the  bus 
— 1 mean,  we  would  never 
have  dared" 

“True  enough,”  said  the 
shop  assistant,  who  grew 
up  on  Ravenscliffe,  and 
keeps  a firm  eye  on  her  six- 
year-old  daughter  (bedtime 
8pm  at  the  latest).  “It’s  a 
very  good  idea  to  let  the 
police  send  them  in, 
specially  at  this  time  of 
year  when  it’s  light  on  a 
night-time.  It  might  just 
help  their  parents  make  a 
bit  more  effort.” 

Further  into  the  estate. 


and  its  nighbour  Green- 
gates,  however.  Labour's 
initiative  was  greeted  with 
sarcastic  laughs  and  a mea- 
sure of  plain-spoken  York- 
shire abase.  “Effing 
Labour.”  said  Mark 
Thomas,  one  of  a group  of 
neighbours  sunning  them- 
selves in  Rowley  Lea.  a 
street  with  a striking  mix-; 
tnre  of  well-car ed-for  coun- 
cil houses  and  boarded-up 
wrecks.  “It’s  the  MPs  who 
need  an  effing  curfew  after 
what  they  and  their  coun- 
cil's done  to  us  on  this  es- 
tate. rd  like  to  see  them 
come  here.” 

The  limitations  of  a 
quick-fix  curfew  law  were 
obvious  in  the  street,  and 
its  bedraggled  cul-de-sac 
Rudby  Haven,  where  every 
house  has  been  abandoned 
and  sealed  with  metal  or 
wood  sheets.  The  site, 
about  to  be  cleared,  was  op- 
timistically earmarked  by 
Rowley  residents  for  a chil- 
dren’s play  area,  precisely 
to  keep  the  younger  ones 


like  four-year-old  Rio 
Knowles  and  10-year-old 
Robert  Bairstow  in  sight. 

‘‘Tbat’s  what  we  need 
here,  not  a curfew,”  said 
Robert's  father  David,  long- 
term unemployed  but  with 
a neat  garden  and  a home- 
made stack  of  pens  for  his 
homing  pigeons  under  a 
lilac  hedge.  “Yes,  my  two 
younger  lads  play  out  till 
10  at  this  time  of  year,  but 
we  know  they’re  in  this 
street,  and  not  getting  np  to 
any  trouble.  A play  area 
would  have  done  the  world 
of  good.” 

The  disillusionment  rot- 
ting the  road,  with  its  aban- 
doned dolls  and  a torn 
Christmas  decoration 
among  the  dandelion 
clocks,  stems  from  the 
wrecking  of  these  high 
hopes,  according  to  neigh- 
bours. A trio  of  women 
heading  off  in  maroon  pin- 
nies to  clean  a local  hospi- 
tal said  that  consultation 
with  local  people  had 
proved  a dispiriting  sham. 


Teenagers  on  the  mud- 
rutted  verge  shared  in  the 
scepticism.  “If  they  did 
make  some  of  the  lads  on 
Norbury  Road  go  in  at 
nine.”  said  one  15-year-old, 
“they’d  probably  just 
smash  the  houses  up  in 
stead.  Who’s  to  say  their 
parents  are  going  to  be  in 
anyway?” 

Curfew  for  the  Toxic  Cru- 
sader was  meanwhile  ap- 
proaching, and  he  was  sum- 
moned by  his  dad, 
unemployed  labourer 
Barry  Palmer,  who  lives 
with  his  partner  Christine 
in  a quiet  cul-de-sac  on 
Ravenscliffe.  The  conple 
have  their  doubts  but  think 
the  curfew  should  be  tried 
— carefully  — as  a way  of 
helping  the  positive  side  of 
local  life. 

“You  said  this  a long  time 
ago,  didn’t  yon  Christine?” 
he  said.  “But  they’d  have  to 
do  it  sensibly,  make  sure 
the  kids  weren’t  unat- 
tended and  maybe  start  off 
with  a trial  go.” 


Simon  Hughes,  Liberal 
Democrat  spokesman  on 
young  people,  said:  “Curfews 
to  stop  youth  crime  Is  the  lat- 
est simplistic,  unenforceable 
and  dangerous  Labour  Mea. 

“Curfews  in  time  of  local 
and  national  civil  unrest  are 
one  thing.  Curfews  fbf  law- 
abiding  young  people  going 
about  their  normal  activities 
is  another." 


Mr  Straw  said  his  idea  was 
based  on  bylaws  pioneered  in 
1988  by  Coventry  city  council. 
He  denied  any  link  with  an 
initiative,  backed  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  developed  in 
New  Orleans  to  combat  youth 
crime. 

However,  an  idea  from  the 
Home  Secretary  does  seem  to 
be  a British  version  of  the 
Alabama  chain  gang.  Michael 


Howard  wants  to  introduce 
distinctive  "mark  of  shame” 
uniforms  for  offenders  under- 
taking community  service 
punishments  in  public.  The 
idea,  put  forward'  in  Britain 
by  the  Scottish  Secretary, 
Michael  Forsyth,  would 
mean  offenders  wearing  com- 
munity service  jackets  in- 
stead of  their  own  clothes 
when  digging  ditches,  clean- 


ing up  graffiti  or  doing  other 
community  work. 

It  is  expected  that  the  idea 
will  be  included  in  Mr  How- 
ard's Crime  Bill  this  autumn. 

The  Labour  leader's  office 
broadly  supported  Mr  Straw, 
saying  Tony  Blair  was  deeply 
concerned  about  very  young 
people  roaming  the  streets  at 
night.  A spokesman  stressed 
that  the  practicalities  of  the 


idea  had  to  be  examined. 
Catherine  Taylor,  Labour's 
youth  representative  on  the 
national  executive,  also 
refused  to  condemn  the  idea. 
But  Clive  Soley,  the  Labour 
MP,  said  policies  to  help  fam- 
ilies were  needed  rather  than 
curfews. 
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London  and  Dublin  close  to 
agreement  on  arms  formula 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


■ ONDON  and  Dublin  ap- 

■ pear  poised  to  reach 
■M agreement  tomorrow  on 
a formula  which  would  see 
the  contentious  issue  of  de- 

ZSESSWESSS 

Northern  Ireland  Seajtg 
and  Dick  Spring,  the  Irish  for 
eicn  minister,  will  r°eet  m 
London  for  a crucial  last 
round  of  decisions  before  next 
Monday's  starting  ^te  to 

full  negotiations  on  Northert 
Ireland’s  future.  On  tne 
aSS  be  the  role  of 
George  MitchelL  the  former 
US  senator  and  President 
Clinton’s  special  Irish  W 
. London  appears  to  tie >pr* 
'paring  to  endorse  JJgg  ■ 
opinion  that  Mr  Mitchea 
should  chair  talks  on  decent 
mission  ing  pa  ram  iliw 
weapons  as  well  as  negotw 
turns' 'on  "new  relations  be- 
tween.  Ireland’s  North  and 


South.  If  this  is  accepted, 
Dublin  believes  an  IRA  cease- 
fire could  be  within  sight 

David  Trimble,  the  Ulster 
Unionist  lender,  is  expected  to 
see  John  Major  today  and 
speak  to  Mr  Mitchell  later 
this  week  to  seek  reassur- 
ances over  the  weapons  issue. 

Hopes  of  a deal  were  raised 
by  Dublin's  warm  reaction  to 
comments  by  Sir  Patrick  at 
the  weekend  that  substantive 
negotiations  on  constitutional 
matters  involving  Sinn  Fein 
could  begin  before  the  IRA 
starts  to  decommission. 

' Mr  Spring  welcomed  the 
remarks  by  Sir  Patrick,  who 
said  that  decommissioning 
should  take  place  in  parallel 
with  talks.  “Of  course  it 
ought  to  happen  straight 
away,  but  I don’t  think  we  can 
expect  it  to  happen  instantly. 
Equally,  if  they  are  sincere,  it 
must  happen  soon,"  be  said. 

Mr  Spring  said  that  Sir  Pat- 
rick was  being  “very  realis- 
tic", but  his  proposal  that  Mr 
Mitchell  be  given  “overriding 
powers"  in  the  talks  will 
alarm  unionists,  already 


angered  by  what  they  see  as 
yet  another  ciimbdown  by  Sir 
Patrick  on  illegal  weaponry. 

Biit . the  two  governments 
remain  firmly  committed  to 
their  demand  that  the  IRA 
must  restore  its  ceasefire  be- 
fore Sinn  Fein  can  enter  the 
political  process,  which  be- 
gins at  Stormont  next  Mon- 
day. Mr  Spring  demonstrated 
this  when  be  strongly  criti- 
cised a suggestion  yesterday 
by  Albert  Reynolds,  the  for- 
mer Irish  prime  minister, 
that  Sinn  Fein  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  talks 
without  an  IRA  ceasefire. 

Mr  Reynolds,  whose  role  at 
the  centre  of  the  peace  pro- 
cess in  1994  won  the  original 
IRA  ceasefire  decision,  said 
he  did  not  believe  the  IRA 
would  be  ready  by  next  Mon- 
day but  that  Sinn  Fein  would 
be  able  to  deliver  a cessation 
soon  after  that 

“In  that  context  1 believe  a 
commitment  from  Sinn  Fein 
should  be  sufficient  that  they 
will  seek  an  immediate  rein- 
statement of  the  1994  cease- 
fire and  be  allowed  into  the 


talks  on  the  basis  that  it  will 
be  restored  in  due  course, 
winch  I believe  will  happen," 
Mr  Reynolds  said. 

He  said  London  and  Dublin 
would  hand  Sinn  Fein  "one  of 
the  greatest  international  pro- 
paganda successes"  ever  by 
refusing  its  elected  members 
entry  to  the  talks  next  Mon- 
day, a situation  that  would  be 
milked  by  Gerry  Adams. 

But  yesterday  Mr  Spring 
firmly  rejected  Mr  Reynolds’s 
suggestion.  "I  find  that  very 
unhelpful ...  if  he  were  taoi- 
seach  today  he  would  not  be 
making  comments  like  that" 

Mary  Robinson,  the  Irish 
president,  begins  today  the 
first  official  visit  to  Britain  by 
an  Irish  republic  head  of 
state.  Yesterday  she  said  that 
the  Northern  Ireland  ques- 
tion was  very  central  to  her 
four-day  visit 

Although  she  would  not  en- 
croach on  policy  issues,  Mrs 
Robinson  said  her  visit  could 
provide  some  reassurance  to 
unionists  concerned  about 
their  status  in  Northern 
Ireland. 


Netanyahu  pledges  to  lead  Jews  and  non-Jews  in  peace  search 


continued  from  M? 

even  If  it  opposed  an  indepen- 
dent Palestinian  state. 

"Our  nation  most,  respect 
the  agreements i that ™ have 
achieved. even  if »e dra*tld“ 
the  dreams  that  our  partners 
man’  have."  Mr  Peres  said-  . 

ran  Block.  Diplomatic 

Editor,  adds:  Yasser  Ara-’at 


stunned  by  the  Likud  victory, 
arrives  in  London  today  for 
talks  with  John  Major  and 
with  hopes  or  encouraging 
British  investment  m what  he 
optimistically  calls  “the 

promising  land".  - 

British  policy,  set  out  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary.  Malcolm 
Biflund,  last  month,  is  that  Is- 


rael should  not  rule  out  the 
idea  of  a Palestinian  slate. 

Mr  Arafat,  whose  visit  was 
set  up  months  ago,  will  meet 
the  Deputy  Prime  Minister, 
Michael  Heseltine,  the 
Labour  leader.  Tony  Hair, 
and  the  Liberal  Democrat 
leader,  Faddy  Ashdown.  He , 
will  deliver ’a  speech  to  the  < 


Oxford  Union  tonight. 
Arranged  before  the  Israeli 
elections,  it  is  entitled:  “The 
way  ahead,  the  Palestinian 
perspective.” 

Tomorrow  be  is  to  make  a 
speech  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  to  encour- 
age trade  and  investment  in 
Gasa  and  the  West  Bank. 


Post  strike  fear  as 
dispute  drags  on 


Nick  Vartey 


THE  first  national  postal 
strike  for  eight  years  is 
looming  after  a two-to- 
one  vote  by  sorting  office  and 
delivery  workers  in  favour  of 
Industrial  action. 

Members  of  the  Communi- 
cation Workers  Union  are 
threatening  to  bring  the  sys- 
tem to  a halt  in  an  11-month 
dispute  with  the  Royal  Mail 
over  new  working  practices. 
Alan  Johnson,  the  general 
secretary,  announced  the 
67,311  to  31528  poll  result  to 
cheers  at  the  start  of  the 
union's  annual  conference  In 
Blackpool  yesterday. 

Last  ditch  talks  between  the 
two  sides  will  be  held  next 
week,  and  Mr  Johnson 
stressed  fast  results  .were 
needed:  “We  are  coming  to 
the  end  ofthe  road  in  terms  of 
long  negotiations." 

“This  ballot  result  empha- 
sises what  Royal  Mail  already 
knew  — Ihey  got  it  wrong. 
Their  approach  in  seeking  to 
introduce  unacceptable  and 
unworkable  ways  of  organis- 
ing the  workload,  while  pre- 
senting an  illusion  of  en- 
hanced basic  pay  which  in 
reality  reduced  wages  for 
many  staff,  was  a disastrous 
mistake." 

The  dispute  centres  on 
Royal  Mail  proposals  to  intro- 
duce a system  of  “team  work- 
ing”, which  management 
claims  would  increase  flexi- 
bility. Staff  would  be  orga- 
nised into  small  groups  and 
expected  to  work  as  a unit, 
drawing  up  rotas  and  cover- 


ing each  others’  rounds  as 
necessary. 

The  management  says  a 
one-and-a-half  hour  cut  in  the 
working  week,  improvements 
in  pay  and  holidays,  and  a 
gradual  move  to  a five-day 
week  would  go  hand-in-hand 
with  “ending  197Qs~style  de- 
marcation lines  and  old-fash- 
ioned working  practices". 

The  union  fears  almost  a 
third  of  its  members  would  be 
worse  off  under  the  deal, 
which  would  leave  many 
workers  on  a six-day  week. 

Postal  staff  in  Blackpool 
said  they  were  prepared  to 
strike,  albeit  reluctantly. 
Chris  Bennett,  aged  48,  a de- 
livery worker,  said  his  £277 
weekly  wage  would  be  cut  by 
£11.04  through  the  loss  of  shift 
allowances. 

“We  are  not  a militant 
office  here  but  morale  is  poor 
and  we  are  glad  we  have 
achieved  this  Yes  vote  to 
bring  things  to  a head." 

■ A Royal  Mall  spokesman 
said  the  package  the  union 
rejected  would  still  be  avail- 
able when  the  two  sides  meet 
next  week,  with  added  money 
on  offer  which  could  mean  no 
worker  losing  out  financially. 

“We  are  aiming  for  a deal 
whereby  everyone  benefits," 
a spokeswoman  said.  “We’ve 
always  said  there  is  room  for 
further  negotiation  and  more 
money. 

"Strike  action  will  not  solve 
anything.  The  union  cannot 
be  serious  if  they  fhinfc  hit- 
ting customers’  maO  will  ben- 
efit employees.  Every  1 per 
cent  of  business  lost  means 
1,500 jo*s  are  at  stake." 


New  issue  OUT  NOW! 


“ Manchester 
is  a Disneyland 
faukugs.” 


In  this  month’s  Q,  Shaun  Ryder, 
leader  of  Black  Grape,  “former” 
chemical  connoisseur,  comes  clean 
(or  thereabouts)  about  15  years  of 
forbidden  fruit:ki  had  a perfectly 
healthy  heroin  habit  before  Happy 
Mondays  even  started." 


Mmmmm.aCD 
that's  a 73-minute 
saliva-serenading  souffle  of  sound, 
featuring  Supergrass,  Radiohead, 
Dubstar, 

Terrorvision, 

Crowded  House, 

Sinead  O’Connor 
and  billions 
besides. 


In  the  midst  of  Aussie 
hysteria  with  Alanis 
Morissette,  on  the  trail  of  the 
laminated  “privilege  card'*  with  a 
panoply  of  Fan  Club  Memorabilia, 
and  up  against  a deadline  as  Bryan 
Adams  writes  a song  with  Q.  And  we 
ask:  Who  the  hell  does  Irvine  Welsh 
think  he  is? 


ffrynTj  In  the  world's  only 
herbal  reviews 

section  Jhe  Byrds,  Metaliica  Jhe  Blue 
Nile,  Ash  and  Smashing  Pumpkins. 


[§0ut  now! 

GREAT  WHEN  YOU'RE  STRAIGHT. 
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Senior  T ories  weigh  in  to  counsel  caution,  but  Major  sticks  with  blanket  non-co-operation  policy  ! Newsin  brief 


Cabinet  snubs  beef  pleas 


Family  suffers  five 
deaths  in  fire 


Patrick  Wintour,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 

JOHN  Major  ant:  his 
beef  war  cabinet, 
meeting  in  Downing 
Street  yesterday, 
rejected  calls  to  ease 
the  European  non-co-opera- 
tion policy  to  match  the  likely 
lifting  today  of  the  European 
Union's  ban  on  beef 
derivatives. 

Amid  signs  that  heavy- 
weight Tory  pro-Europeans 
will  not  tolerate  a prolonged 
battle  with  the  EU.  the  Public 
Services  Minister.  Roger 
Freeman,  insisted  that  the 
blanket  non-co-operation  pol- 
icy will  continue  until  not 
only  the  beef  derivatives  ban 
is  lifted,  but  a framework  is 
mutually  agreed  setting  out 
the  necessary  steps  to  lifting 
the  beef  ban  itself. 

The  Agriculture  Minister. 


New 
CJD 
strain 
hits  16 

Alan  Watkins 


ML  T LEAST  16  people  in 
Britain  are  now  sus- 
^^pected  of  being  the  vic- 
tims of  the  new  variant  of 
Creutzfeldt  Jakob  Disease 
(CJD).  which  some  scientists 
believe  may  be  caused  by  ex- 
posure to  meat  or  meat  prod- 
ucts contaminated  by  the  bo- 
vine spongiform 

encephalopathy  agent. 

All  of  them  are  aged  under 
42  and  several  are  in  their 
early  20s.  In  addition,  another 
six  people  have  shown  symp- 
toms of  the  new  variant  in  the 
first  few  months  of  this  year, 
bringing  the  potential  total  to 
more  than  20. 

Same  experts  believe  there 
is  a strong  possibility  of  a 
widespread  infection  by  early 
next  century,  affecting  all 
ages. 

The  five  new  cases  are  in 
addition  to  the  11  revealed 
two  months  ago.  which  pro- 
voked the  beef  crisis.-  Scien- 
tists admit  the  new  figures, 
which  have  not  been  officially 
announced,  will  do  nothing  to 
allay  concerns  in  Britain  or 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

All  the  new  cases  have  been 
diagnosed  by  the  pattern  of 
early  symptoms  of  the  illness, 
including  anxiety,  depres- 
sion, unsteadiness  of  gait  and 
unusual  brain  wave  activity, 
detected  during  hospital  tests. 

Pinal  confirmation  of  the 
new  variant  will  only  be  poss- 
ible by  post-mortem  examina- 
tion when  scientists  wifi  be 
anxious  to  establish  whether 
the  pattern  of  the  disease  in 
the  brain  shows  the  same 
cluster,  virtually  identical  to 
that  seen  in  BSE-affected  cat- 
tle, that  was  present  in  the 
earlier  cases. 

John  Pattison,  head  of  the 
spongiform  encephalopathy 
advisory  committee  tSEAC). 
who  revealed  the  new  version 
of  the  disease,  says  he  is  con- 
cerned about  the  latest  devel- 
opments but  maintains  he  is 
unable  to  reach  conclusions 
from  statistics  so  far.  Other 
committee  members  say  if 
there  is  a rising  incidence  of 
new  cases  among  the  young 
over  the  next  18  months,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  population 
is  at  risk  from  the  disease, 
which  is  incurable.  The  poss- 
ible link  with  BSE  is  still  only 
theoretical. 

The  Department  of  Health 
maintains  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  an  epidemic  but 
offers  no  explanation  for  the 
falling  age  profile  indicated 
by  new  notifications  of  the 
disease. 


• Dougins  Hogg,  who  attended 
j yeiterday’s  meeting  along 
J with  '-he  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
! ter.  Michael  Heseltine.  hopes 
j his  fellow  European  agricul- 
i rure  ministers  will  lift  the  de- 
i rival  Ives  ban  when  he  meets 
them  today  and  presents  a 
2W-page  dossier  setting  out 
the  British  case. 

Sir  Leon  Brittan,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  European 
Commission,  urged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  ease  its  policy  of 
non-co-operation  and  urged: 
"Don't  let  the  Euro-sceptics 
call  the  tune.  The  Conserva- 
tive Party  is  not  going  to  win 
the  election  by  rabid  anti-Eur- 
opean ism.  That  will  look  like 
panic." 

Speaking  on  BBC's  Break- 
fast with  Ftost,  he  said:  "I 
think  rabid  anti -European ism 
is  not  going  to  help  Britain." 
He  urged:  "Let's  start  the  de- 
escalation  process,  if  the  lift- 
ing of  the  by-product  ban  goes 


EU  business  which  British 
ministers  plan  to  veto: 

Z Spot  checks  on  EU  budget 
fraud  affectingagricul  ture, 
regional  development  and 
social  policy. 

_ Nomination  of  next  Pres- 
ident of  the  European  Mone- 
tary Institute. 

Z Giving  powers  to  Euro- 
pean Investment  Bank  to 
take  equity  stakes  in  com- 
panies. 

Z Agreement  on  VAT  rates 
on  cut  flowers. 

Z Budget  for  Europol  (EU 
police  co-ordination  body) 
Drugs  Unit. 


Q Action  to  deter  employ- 
ment of  illegal  immigrants. 
Z Agreement  on  EU  exter- 
nal border  controls. 

■Z  Resolution  on  improving 
anti-terrorism  measures, 
u EU  participation  in  the 
International  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agency. 

□ Draft  resolution  for  The 
Hague  convention  on  the 
protection  of  young  people. 
C Resolution  on  parental 
leave. 

Q Draft  decision  on  Euro- 
pean Year  against  Racism, 
u Resolution  urging  en- 
couragement for  the  ad- 
vancement of  women. 


through,  by  lowering  the  level 
of  non-co-operation,  even  if  It 
can  t yet  be  totally  removed." 

He  was  joined  by  the  former 
foreign  secretary.  Douglas 
Hurd,  who  described  the  non- 
co-operation  policy  as 


“reasonable  as  a short-term 
tactic,  but  to  settle  down  to 
some  kind  of  trench  warfare, 
particularly  against  things 
we  are  in  favour  of,  would  of 
course  be  counter- 
productive." 


He  also  said  that  the  French 
and  German  public,  "reading 
our  media,  reading  some  of 
the  extraordinary  things  our 
politicians  say,  do  rather  give 
up  on  Britain  and  think  we 
are  going  through  a spasm  of 
unreality.  They  hope  we  will 
come  to  our  senses.” 

At  the  moment  he  admitied 
on  LWTs  Crosstalk,  Britain's 
perfectly  sensible  ideas  on  the 
future  of  Europe  “are  not 
taken  seriously  on  the  Conti- 
nent. It  is  not  very  easy  to  im- 
prove an  institution,  if  the 
people  you  are  working  with 
think  your  real  aim  is  not  to 
reform  it  but  to  destroy  it." 

Mr  Hurd’s  remarks  were 
given  backing  by  a joint  state- 
ment from  three  former  Brit- 
ish commissioners  and  three 
former  senior  British  diplo- 
mats in  Europe,  warning  that 
the  Government's  current 
anti-European  policy  could 
only  lead  to  further  diplo- 


Bridi  e Maher,  aged  43.  and  two  of  her  sons.  Mark. 

. and  three  daughters— Joanne,  nine,  Fiona,  si*,  and  Marti na. 

! three — died  when  fire  engulfed  their  home  at  ?< wtarlm Ston. 
i Co  Laois.  Taree  other  sons  were  injured,  one  of  vhem.  twin, 
matic  isolation.  The  three  | aged  25.  seriossly.  Vincent,  IT.  and  Dominic,  l-i.  were  a 

past  commissioners  — Lord  ! hospital  last  night  . -md  raised  the 

Jenkins,  Lord  Thomson  and  Mr*  Mai^hurtand^ 

Bruce  Mittal  - were  joined  alarm,  but  firefighters  were  beaten^ 
bv  Sir  Michael  Butler,  former  flames.  A police  spokesman  said: 

UK  permanent  representative  the  full  upstairs  fell  down  on  to  1 die  j terraced 

at  the  EU  from  l°7B35.  Sir  As  forensic  experts  examined  the  remains 

SJ25,  SrrJf  I ^ iastmzfat  local  pobceSuperintendeiii  Noel  McCarthy 


Donald  Maitland,  his  pred*  raused 

cessor  for  the  previous  four  I said:  -All  the  JzwiJcaticmsare  it  - 

years,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Hen-  j human  tragedy.  Everyone  is  stunned  about  what  has 

mmliving  close  to  the  Mahers  said:  “They  a-ere  a well- 

iS-fbm.erfor.ignsec-  j too™ znO  ««U-lik«i  15  m a °f 

retary.  Lord  Howe,  also  inter- ! shock  about  this.  — DaiidSharroLk 

verted,  warning  that  other  1 

areas  of  European  policy  I 
were  “being  muffled  and  j 
drowned  out  by  the  conflict  j 

se ere-  ! THE  numbers  of  1 5 and  16-year-olds  in  prison  are  creeping  up 

tary  Robin  Cook,  urged  the  \ despite  government  pledges  to  reverse  the  trend,  according  to 
ary,Koom  i h,-  tho  Porwi  affairs  ronsortium  yesterday  The 

Government  not 


More  boys  sent  to  prison 


Britain's  interests 
a blanket  ban  telling  minis- 
ters to  relent  from  blocking 
EU  directives  countering 
fraud  and  naming  1997  as  a 
year  to  combat  racism. 


The  MP  who  took 
pride  in  being 
the  ‘most  hated 
man  in  Wales’ 


Patrick  Wintour 
looks  at  the  career 
of  a man  ever  ready 
to  take  on  Labour 


Rod  Richards  campaigning  in  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  byelection  photograph-,  garry  wsascr 


Rod  Richards 
on  New  Labour: 

‘[It  is]  nothing 
more  than  a 
wooden  horse 
called  Tony  the 
Phoney  Pony 
whose  mission  is 
to  deceive  the 
British  people  that 
the  socialists 
have  disappeared’ 
— the  Commons, 
April  1996 


On  Welsh  Labour 
councillors: 

‘They’re  all  the 
same.  They’re 
short,  they’re  fat 
and  they’re  slimy 
and  they’re 
fundamentally 
corrupt’  — 

Welsh  language 
Barn  magazine, 
December  1994 


On  opposition  to 
education  voucher's: 

‘Members  of  the 
[Labour]  front 
bench  will,  as 
usual,  display 
their  hypocrisy  by 
taking -full 
advantage  of 
them  in  due 
course’  — 
the  Commons, 
January  1996 


Ri 


OD  Richards,  accord- 
ing to  his  opposite 
numbers  on  the 
Labour  front  bench, 
revelled  In  the  sobriquet  of 
“the  most  hated  man  in 
Wales". 

In  his  first  major  speech 
in  the  Commons,  in  March 
1993,  he  provoked  a walk- 
out by  Labour  and  Liberal 
Democrat  MPs  and  bad  to 
be  restrained  three  times  in 
26  minutes  by  the  Deputy 
Speaker,  Janet  Fookes,  for 
his  language  about  Welsh 
nationalists  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  Labour 
councillors. 

In  Jane  1994  he  was 
hauled  over  the  coals  and 
forced  by  Speaker  Betty 
Boothroyd  to  withdraw  the 
claim  that  Peter  Hain. 
Labour  MP  for  Neath,  was  a 
liar. 

In  December  1995,  he  was 
also  rebuked  by  the 
Speaker  for  attacking  Tony 
Blair’s  choice  of  a grant 
maintained  school  for  his 
son,  provoking  Ms  Booth- 
royd to  say:  “The  people  of 
this  country  are  sick  and 
tired  of  the  personal 
attacks  that  go  across  this 
House." 

One  Labour  MP  said  yes- 
terday: m<You  could  just 
about  have  a civil  chat  with 
him  about  rugby  or  Gla- 
morgan cricket  club,  but 
get  within  1,000  miles  of 
politics  and  he  becomes  in- 
credibly aggressive." 

Be  used  an  interview  In 
an  obscure  Welsh  language 
magazine,  Barn  (Opinion), 
to  say  of  Welsh  Labour 
councillors:  “They  are  all 
the  same.  They're  short, 
they’re  fat,  and  they're 
slimy,  and  they  are  funda- 
mentally corrupt” 

One  Labour  councillor 
responded:  “That's  not 
true.  I am  not  short.*’ 
Others  did  not  see  the 
funny  side:  the  Clwyd 
county  council  Labour 
group  threatened  to  sue. 

Such  language  lost  him 
friends  in  the  Welsh  Office 
when  John  Redwood,  then 
Welsh  secretary,  was  trying 
to  run  a PR  offensive  with 
Labour  local  government 
Mr  Redwood  was  forced  to 
tell  him  to  apologise. 

Mr  Richards  won  one  of 
the  few  safe  Conservative 
seats  in  Wales  with  a ma- 


jority Of  6,050  in  1992 
Never  scared  to  take  on 
Labour,  he  was  one  of  the 
Tory  MPs  of  the  1992  intake 
that  decided  to  penetrate 
the  then  exclusively 
Labour  Strangers  Bar  at 
Westminster. 

In  recent  months,  his 
more  frequent  appearances 
there  led  some  to  speculate 
that  he  was  undergoing  a 
personal  crisis.  There  had 
been  rumours  that  his  mar- 
riage of  19  years  was  on  the 
rocks.  The  speculation 
grew  when  he  was  one  of 
the  few  Tory  ministers  not 
to  vote  on  divorce  reform. 

Mr  Richards  also  has  an 
unusual  background  for 
Tory  MP.  He  was  thrown 
out  of  university  at  Aber- 
ystwyth after  a year  in 
which  he  devoted  more 
time  to  sport  than  his 
books.  He  joined  the  Royal 
Marines  between  1969-71 
before  returning  to  univer- 
sity in  1974,  this  time  to 
Swansea  where  he  achieved 
a first  in  economics. 

There  followed  fours  year 
with  the  security  services 
in  Northern  Ireland, 
period  of  employment 
listed  in  Dod’s  Parliamen- 
tary Companion  as  Minis- 
try of  Defence  (Defence  In- 
telligence Staff). 

After  a period  as  a mini 
cab  driver  in  east  London, 
he  became  a newsreader  for 
the  new  SC4  Welsh  lan- 
guage channel,  a role  be 
had  to  relinquish  when  he 
fought  and  lost  the  Vale  of 
Glamorgan  byelection. 

He  also  ran  a pub,  subse- 
quently leased  to  John 
Humphries,  the  man  who 
leads  the  choir  on  Welsh 
Night  at  Labour  Party  con- 
ference. The  pub  landed 
him  in  a court  battle  over 
the  uou  payment  of  a bill,  a 
dispute  that  cost  him  heavy 
legal  costs  and  a rebuke 
from  the  judge. 

For  a short  time  he  was 
the  special  advisor  to  the 
Welsh  Secretary,  David 
Hunt,  but  in  1989  be  was 
selected  to  stand  for  Clywd 
North  East,  the  former  seat 
of  Tory  rebel  Sir  Anthony 
Meyer.  He  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Welsh  quango 
and  landed  a job  on  the 
Welsh  Development  Board. 

His  wife,  Liz,  is  widely 
respected.  For  many  years 
she  worked  as  a speech 
therapist  in  Cardiff,  bring- 
ing up  her  three  children, 
and  running  the  pub  while 
Mr  Richards  nursed  his 
constituency  in  North 
Wales. 

Mr  Richards  entered  gov- 
ernment in  Jnly  1994. 


Romanian  charity  ‘still 
awaits  cash  from  duchess’ 


Sue  Quinn 


A LEADING  Romanian 
charity  is  still  waiting  to 
receive  money  promised  from 
a highly  publicised  visit  by 
the  Duchess  of  York  almost  a 
year  ago.  according  to  a tele- 
vision programme  to  be 
screened  tonight 
The  World  In  Action  pro- 
gramme says  that  on  a three- 
day  tour  of  Romanian  orphan- 
ages and  hospitals  in  May 
1995,  she  was  accompanied  by 
a photographer  from  the 
glossy  social  magazine  Hello!, 
which  later  published  an 
article  on  the  visit 
The  magazine  said  that  all 
funds  raised  from  the  sale  of 
the  article  would  go  to  a 
range  of  charities,  including 
the  Princess  Margarita  of 
Romania  Foundation. 

But  the  duchess's  office  told 


the  foundation  that  although 
the  proceeds  would  amount  to 
between  £7.000  and  £9.000  al- 
most all  of  the  cash  had  been 
spent  covering  the  expenses 
of  the  duchess  and  her  party. 
The  foundation  was  told  it 
could  expect  to  receive  no 
more  than  £300,  and  is  still 
waiting  for  the  money. 

• Prince  Michael  of  Kent  yes- 
terday said  he  had  done 
“nothing  wrong”  when  he  ac- 
cepted payments  from  a lead- 
ing US  public  relations  firm 
which  used  his  royal  title  to 
attract  clients. 

The  prince  is  reported  to 
have  been  hired  by  PR  firm 
Burson-Marsteller  in  1994 
after  he  suggested  that  he 
could  host  Lunches  on  its  be- 
half. The  prince’s  equerry.  Sir 
Christopher  Thompson,  said: 
"Prince  Michael  gets  nothing 
from  the  Civil  List,  but  he  has 
to  live.” 


demanded  that  ministers  order  an  immediate  end  to  the  Dicken- 
sian" practice  of  sending  teenage  boys  to  adult  prisons, 

The  analysis  showed  that  1.889  boysaged  15and  16  were 
remanded  to  adult  jails  and  remand  centres  last  year — a rise  of  ^ 
per  cent  since  1992,  Numbers  has  fallen  from  4.812  in  1978  to  l .w 

^Itereport  said:  "Juveniles remanded  in  custody  are  held  in 
wings  of  adult  prisons,  often  with  young  adults  aged  18  to  20  Their 
conditions  are  normally  worse . . . than  those  for  sentenced 
offenders.  Keeping  juveniles  before  trial  in  over-stretched  penal 
establishments,  together  with  young  adults  more  sophistics  tea  m 
the  wax’s  of  crime,  is  a recipe  for  intim  idation,  bullying  and 
confirming  young  people  in  criminal  habits. " 


Murder  lawyer’s  DNA  plea 

CROWN  officials  are  to  be  asked  to  investigate  the  possibility  that 
a convicted  rapist  and  sex  offender  who  was  jailed  for  murdering 
a schoolgirl  may  be  responsible  for  two  killings  for  which  another 
man  was  imprisoned,  a lawyer  acting  for  Andrew  Cameron,  aged 
30,  who  was  jailed  u years  ago  for  the  killings  of  two  teenage  girls, 
is  to  ask  the  Crown  Office  to  subject  samples  from  all  the  cases 
involved  to  DNA  tests. 

Trite  ra  il  follows  the  trial  last  week  at  which  Gavin  McGuire.  37. 
jailed  for  30  years  bv  the  High  Court  in  Glasgow  for  the  murder  of 
16-year-old  Mhairi  Julyan.  who  was  sexually  assaulted  and  stran- 
gled as  she  walked  home  from  a pantomime.  Cameron's  lawyer. 
Joe  Beltrami,  said  there  were  strong  similarities  between  the 
attacks  for  which  his  client  was  jailed  and  attacks  linked  to 
McGuire. 


Ashdown  attack  on  poverty 

THE  Liberal  Democrat  leader  Paddy  Ashdown  will  this  week 
announce  plans  to  spring  the  poverty  trap  by  merging  income 
support  with  family  credit  into  a new  low  income  benefit 

He  also  plans  to  take  750.000  low  income  earners  ou  t of  tax 
altogether  funding  the  move  from  a new  50  percent  tax  rate  levied 
on  the  120.000  taxpayers  earning  more  than  £100.000  a year. 

Mr  Ashdown  will  claim  his  party's  “hand  up"  approach  to  the 
poor  can  be  contrasted  with  the  “hand  out"  benefit  programme  of 
the  Government  and  the  hands  off  policy  of  Labour.  He  will  also 
offer  employers  an  initial  subsidy  of  £150  a week  to  proride  work 
and  training  to  the  long  term  unemployed.  — - Patrick  Wintour 


Turtle  saved  from  the  pot 

A HUGE  turtle  has  been  freed  by  RSPCA  officers  after  it  got  stuck 
in  crab  pots  off  the  Cornish  coast  The  huge  leatherback — the 
world’s  largest  species  of  turtle — was  spotted  on  by  staff  and 
customers  at  the  Paris  Hotel  in  Coverack  on  the  Lizard  Peninsula. 

A vet  and  coastguard  were  sent  to  rescue  the  turtle,  which  can 
only-  survive  trapped  under  water  for  around  an  hour  before 
drowning.  The  leatherback  was  discovered  languishing  in  crab 
pots  and  nets  some  50  metres  from  the  shore.  Mark  Williams, 
manager  of  the  Paris  Hotel  said  a string  of  tourists  rushed  into 


the  restaurant  with  reports  of  a giant  stranded  creature. 


Seven  on  arms  charges 

SEVEN  men  wil  appear  before  magistrates  today  charged  in 
connection  with  the  seizure  yesterday  of  a haul  of  guns  and 
ammunition.  They  were  arrested  after  a four-month  operation 
involving  Cleveland  police  and  the  North  East  Regional  Crime 
Squad. 

Police  saida  “substantial  amount”  of  firearms  was  recovered, 
including  handguns,  automatic  weapons,  sub-machine  guns  and 

Cleveland,  North  Yorkshire.  Bridlington  and  Gloucestershire 


Lottery  winners 

Natton^  Lottery  jackpot  was  won  by 
two  ticket-holders  who  each  scooped  £5.828,608.  This  week's  luckv 
numbers  were  35.45. 24. 37. 38  and  39.  with  the  bonus  2PSbrt»n 
winners  matched  five  numbers  plus  the  bonus  bail  winning 
2224.177  each.  B 


m association  with 


WEAR  YOUR  COLOURS 


TSiZ.- 

The  Guardian  has  teamed  up  with  those  self-styled  sporting  outfitters  of 
rnieflectual  distinction.  Philosophy  FoorbaU.  to  produce  the  fashion 
accessory  for  the  European  Champumshtps... 

Mulu-Goloured.  muhi-fingual  and  positively  europhile.  the  Europe  United 
T-shirt  is  100%  cotton,  XL.  and  bnffiant  white,  with  all  16  flags  m their 
orxpna)  colours 

The  shirt  osntams  no  British  beef  and  is 
entirely  jingo-free 

Just  7,95  (plus  £1 .90  p&p).  cheques 
payable  to  Fhihsophy  football.  Guaranteed 
first  da  S3  delivery  by  return  of  post. 

Order  from  Europe  United  (IS). 

PO  Box  10684,  London  N15  6XA 
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A British  Airways  Concorde  leads  the  Red  Arrows  display  squadron  in  a flypast  to  mark  Heathrow’s  50th  anniversary  and  (below)  a modest  crowd  gathers  for  the  ceremony  to  mark  Knock’s  10  years 


It  s a success  story  with  a very 

Irish  flavour — a 400-strong 
community  with  an  international 
airport.  David  Sharrock  reports 
on  Knock’s  first  decade 

lofWthf  I backed  the  project,  de- 


PHOTOGRAPHS:  TONY  HARRIS  and  ALAN  REEVELL 


I of  the  1980s;  holy  and 
modern  Ireland  conspiring 
together  in  a mad  scheme 
to  build  an  international 
airport  for  the  benefit  of  a 
County  Maim  village  of  400 
sools  and  a Marian  shrine. 

Ten  years  on,  the  opera- 
tors of  Knock  airport  rtit«= 
weekend  celebrated  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  18 
per  cent  and  an  operating 
profit  of  £400,000.  The  for- 
mer Irish  taoiseach,  j 
Charles  Haughey,  who  | 


backed  the  project,  de- 
scribed Knock’s  success  as 
“a  symbol  of  the  triumph  of 
vision  and  idealism  over 
cynicism  and  defeatism”. 

The  airport's  story  began 
in  1979  with  a visit  by  Pope 
John  Paul  H to  the  spot 
where  the  Virgin  Mary  is  . 
said  to  have  appeared  a cen-  I 
tury  earlier.  The  local  I 
priest,  James  Horan,  was 
already  something  of  a 
legend,  leading  the  cam- 
paign for  rural  electrifica- 
tion, setting  up  a marriage 


bureau  and  building  a vast 
“ballroom  of  romance”. 

From  the  moment  the 
Pope  set  foot  in  Knock, 
Father  Horan  began  his 
campaign  for  an  interna- 
tional airport,  imagining  a 
pilgrimage  site  to  rival 
Lourdes.  His  chosen  site 
was  a 650ft  high  plateau  10 
i miles  from  the  shrine,  sur- 
rounded by  bogland. 

In  1981  Mr  Haughey  gave 
the  airport  his  blessing  and 
promised  state  funding  of 
£6  million.  When  the 
Fianna  Fail  leader  was 
booted  ont  of  power,  the  in- 
coming Fine  Gael-Labour 
coalition  looked  askance 
and  suspended  the  grant. 

The  incoming  minister 
for  transport  and  commu- 
nication, Jim  Mitchell,  con- 
demned the  airport  plan  as 
“an  ill-advised  project  Car 
distant  from  any  sizeable 


town,  high  on  a foggy  and 
boggy  hill". 

But  such  were  the  vaga- 
ries of  Irish  politics  at  the 
, time  that  Mr  Haughey  was 
suddenly  returned  to  power 
and  promised  another  £3 
million  — before  getting 
the  push  again  after  seven 
months.  This  time  the  Fine 
Gael-led  government  reluc- 
tantly caved  in. 

In  the  meantime.  Monsi- 
gnor (for  such  he  had  be- 
come) Horan  raised  a far- 
ther £4  million  through 
raffles,  dances  and  rattling 
a tin  at  wealthy  Irish  Amer- 
ican emigres. 

By  the  time  the  airport 
opened  in  May  1986,  Monsi- 
gnor Horan  was  chairman 
of  its  board,  but  within 
months  of  its  grand  open- 
ing be  bad  died  dining  a 
pilgrimage  to  Lourdes. 
Today’s  airport  chiefs  have 


not  forgotten  him.  His 
name  graces  Its  official  title 
»Tid  a bust  of  him  has  been 
unveiled  this  weekend. 

“Sixteen  years  ago  I saw 
people  catting  turf  on  what 
Is  now  Knock  airport,"  said 
Cathal  Duffy,  a garage  man 
from  Castlebar.  “The  air- 
port has  extended  the  holi- 
day season  by  several 
months." 

He  acknowledges  early 
mistakes,  with  too  much 
emphasis  on  out-bound 
flights.  Today  82  per  cent  of 
traffic  is  in-bound.  “Over 
the  past  three  years  our 
profits  have  been  £722.000, 
and  more  than  half  of  that 
came  in  the  last  12  months 
with  flights  from  Germany, 
Switzerland.  France  and 
Spain."  Monsignor  Horan's 
foggy,  boggy  hill  is  the  clos- 
est Ireland  might  get  to 
miracles  these  days. 
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Top  universities  threaten  £3,000  fees 


Vice-chancellors  step  up  war 
of  nerves  by  warning  students 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


TOP  universities  are 
threatening  to  impose 
fees  of  £3,000  a year 
unless  the  Govern- 
ment pumps  more  money 
back  into  higher  education. 

The  war  of  nerves  between 
ministers  and  university 
vice-chancellors  will  stepped 
up  this  week,  with  the  official 
entrance  guide  warning  stu- 
dents not  to  delay  applying 
for  a year  in  case  they  are 


faced  with  tuition  fees  in  1997. 

“If  . you  have  a place  this 
year  you  should  take  it,  other- 
wise you  might  be  caught  out 
by  a fee  next  year.  Our  recom- 
mendation is  don’t  waste  a 
year  improving  grades."  said 
Tony  Higgins,  chief  executive 
of  the  Universities  and  Col- 
leges Admissions  Service. 

Universities  ware  furious 
to  lose  30  per  cent  of  capital 
funding  for  equipment  in  the 
November  budget  Faced  with 
a threat  by  the  Committee  of 
Vice-Chancellors  and  Princi- 
pals (CVCP)  to  levy  a £300  fee 


on  new  students  to  make  op 
for  cuts  in  the  budget  Gillian 
Shephard,  the  Education  and 
Employment  Secretary,  set  up 
an  inquiry  headed  by  Sir  Ron 
Dearing  into  higher  educa- 
tion funding. 

The  levy  was  not  imple- 
mented but  many  universities 
say  they  cannot  wait  for  Sir 
Ron’s  inquiry  which  is  widely 
expected  to  recommend 
tuition  fees  from  1999  coupled 
to  an  Anstralian-styie  gradur 
ate  tax. 

"Unless  the  Government  does 
something  about  the  budget 
we  will  be  forced  to  consider 
fees  in  1997.  This  would  cer- 
I tainly  be  more  than  £300  — it 
would  be  nearer  £3,000,”  said 
a spokesman  for  the  commit- 


tee yesterday.  The  London 
School  of  Economics  is  to , 
publish  costings  of  the  kind  of 
graduate  loan  proposed  by  the 
Labour  Party  showing  a stu- 
dent who  borrowed  a total  erf 
£12,000  would  pay  less  than  £2 
a month  over  20  years. 

Such  a system  would  make 
it  much  easier  for  individual 
universities  to  charge  fees,  al- 
though David  Blunkett, 
Labour's  education  spokes- 
man, has  ruled  out  introduc- 
ing tuition  fees  nationally. 

hi  the  short  term  only  the 
top  20  universities  would  be 
in  a position  to  charge  fees 
without  seriously  diluting  the 
quality  of  their  intake.  These 
members  of  the  Russell  Group 
— so-called  because  they 


started  meeting  at  the  Russell 
Hotel  in  Bloomsbury,  central 
lOndon.  near  the  CVCP  head- 
quarters to  plan  tactics  — be- 
lieve they  are  losing  ground 
in  the  international  research 
league  and  must  take  urgent  j 
steps  to  boost  income.  i 

However  recent  attempts  to 
bring  in  fees  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Uni- 
versity College  London  were 
defeated  by  staff  and  students. 

Most  of  the  new  universi- 
ties oppose  the  move  on  prac- 
tical as  well  as  idealistic 
grounds. 

Piecemeal  tuition  fees 
would  mark  the  entrench- 
ment of  a two-tier  university 
system  only  four  years  after 
the  distinction  between  poly- 


technics and  universities  was 
officially  abolished.  Research 
funding  is  becoming  more 
concentrated  on  Russell 
Group  universities  and  this 
has  a knock-on  effect  on  staff- 
ing levels  and  teaching. 

A survey  by  Manchester 
university  for  the  committee 
out  this  week  will  show  uni- 
versities are  short  of  money 
for  equipment,  and  are  spend- 
ing more  on  maintenance 
than  rival  researchers  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

Multinational  companies 
are  relocating  collaboration 
with  universities  outside 
Britain,  and  vice  chancellors 
will  argue  at  least  £400  mil- 
lion is  needed  over  the  next 
five  years. 


Woodhead  tells  teachers  to  study  eastern  approach 


Donald  MacLeod 

Teachers  must  scrap 

progressive  child- 
centred  teaching  meth- 
ods in  primary  schools  which 
have  left  young  people  lag- 
ging behind  students  in  other 
countries  in  mathematics  and 
literacy.  Chris  Woodhead. 
HM  Chief  Inspector,  will  an- 
nounce today. 

A forthcoming  Office  for 
Standards  in  Education 
report  on  international  maths 
standards  will  point  up  the 
benefits  of  whole  class  teach- 
ing in  countries  like  Taiwan 
where  children  start  second- 
ary school  two  years  ahead  of 
their  English  counterparts. 


hi  an  interview  to  be  broad- 
cast tonight  on  the  BBC’s  Pan- 
orama programme.  Mr  Wood- 
head  will  intensify  his 
pressure  on  schools  to  switch 
to  traditional : methods  in  a 
campaign  which  has  won  en- 
thusiastic support  from  the 
Labour  Party  leadership  as 
well  as  the  Prime  Minister. 

David  Reynolds,  of  Newcas- 
tle university,  who  caried  out  | 
, the  Ofsted  survey,  found  i 
maths  in  England  was  rela- 
tively, poor,  but  with  some 
strength  in  data  handling  and 
statistics.  “English  education- 
ists now  need  to  look  beyond 
their  own  geographical 
boundaries  to  see  why  it  is 
that  other  countries  may  be 
doing  better  than  we  do.” 


The . way  the  Plowden 
Report  of  1967,  with  its  advo- 
cacy at  child-centred  meth- 
ods, had  been  interpreted  in 
some  schools  should  be 
buried,  says  Mr  Woodhead. 
“It  is  the  burial  of  these  mis- 
placed understandings,  mis- 
understandings of  what  edu- 
cation is  all  about” 

While  denying  he  was  lay- 
ing down  teaching  methods, 
Mr  Woodhead  made  clear  the 
style  he  favoured.  Whole  dass 
teaching  should  amount  to  60 
per  cent  of  primary  maths  les- 
sons instead  of  25  per  cent  at 
present.  Inspectors  would 
report  on  standards  and 
teaching  methods  and  the 
link  between  the  two.  . 

“I  am  tentng  teachers  that 


in  other  countries  — in 
Europe  and  foe  Pacific  rim  — 
pupils  are  achieving  more  in 
maths.  I am  saying  tiw  char- 
acteristic of  teaching  in  these 
countries  is  whole  class  teach- 
ing. I am  saying  to  every  pri- 
mary teacher  in  foe  country 
that  they  must  look  long  and 
hard  at  that  evidence." 

In  tonight’s  programme. 
Colin  Richards,  a former 
senior  adviser  at  Ofeted,  who 
has  already  accused  Mr 
Woodhead  of  manipulating 
data  to  paint  a blacker  picture 
of  schools,  criticises  his  “nar- 
row, utilitarian  view  of  what  \ 
primary  education  is  all 
about”,  and  says  that  too 
much  prescription  about 
teaching  methods  will  turn  i 


schools  into  dull,  arid  places. 

Mr  Richards  disputes  foe 
validity  of  international  com- 
parisons: "It  is  invalid  to  as- 
sume you  can  take  any  one 
particular  factor  from  an- 
other culture  and  transplant 
it  more  or  less  intact" 

David  Burghes  of  Exeter 
university,  whose  research 
pointed  up  the  degree  pupils 
in  England  (and  Scotland) 
were  trailing  behind  their 
peers  in  Germany,  Singapore 
and  Poland,  said  part  of  foe 
blame  for  the  growth  of 
sloppy  maths  must  lie  with 

the  national  curriculum,  foe 
key  stage  tests  and  GCSE. 

He  too  urges  more  whole 
class  teaching  but  with  more  Chris  Woodhead:  stepping 
pupil  involvement  up  pressure  on  schools 


Court  claims  cut  police  strength  | 


Ounenn  Campbell 

Crime  Correspondent 

Hundreds  of  police 
could  be  taken  off 
beat  because  of  the  cost 
of  industrial  tribimal  jnd 
court  claims  brought  by  ®erv 
mg  officers  and  the  public  afr 
cording  to  senior  police 

"TTondon,  where  such 
artinns  are  most  common,  rt 
^estimated  that  therecouW 
& attest  100  fewer  officers 
on  foe  streets  next  year  if  the 
actions  and  settlements  con- 
tinue at  th^urren  tie  v^. 

Senior  officers  believe  a 


more  litigious  society  and 
publicity  given  to  big  l profile 
cases  have  meant  that  the 
costs  erf  civil  actions  are 
bound  to  increase.  Cases 
brought  by  officers  have  also 
risen  over  the  last  five  years. 

There  have  been  a number , 
of  recent  high-profile  civil 
actions,  mainly  for  assault 
malicious  prosecution  and 
wrongful  arrest. 

In  the  most  recent,  in  April, 
Daniel  GosweU.  aged  39.  from 
south-east  London,  was 
awarded  record  damages  of 
£302,000  against  the  Metropol- 
itan Police  for  assault  and 
false  imprisonment 

The  previous  month,  Ken- 


neth Hsu,  aged  32,  from  south 
London,  won  £220,000  dam- 
ages for  assault  and  wrongful 
a’Test 

The  Metropolitan  Police  are 
appealing  against  both 
awards. 

This  week  senior  sources  at 
Scotland  Yard  suggested  that 
since  foe  money  for  such 
settlements  had  to  be  found 
from  foe  existing  budget,  it 
would  lead  to  a decline  in  the 
money  available  for  patrol- 
ling officers.  IF  settlements 
continued  at  the  present  rate, 
it  would  mean  as  many  as  100 
officers  fewer  available  for 
patrolling  duties. 

Last  year,  the  Met  settled 


140  claims  for  damages.  They 
contested  30  cases,  whining  23 
of  them. 

Juries  have  been  asked  by 
barristers  in  civil  actions  to 
award  punitive  damages  to 
send  a message  to  the  police. 

Home  Office  research  sug- 
gests that  civil  actions  could 
cost  up  to  £300  million  a year 
by  2004.  The  current  cost  is 
about  £50  million  annually. 

The  Police  Federation, 
which  represents  rank-and- 
file  officers  up  to  the  rank  of 
inspector,  was  involved  in 
3^56  civil  actions  last  year, 
about  a quarter  of  which  were 
actions  against  police  forces 
or  police  authoritites. 


OYou  feel  a little  disappointed  when  you  find 
several  parts  of  this  enviable  nation’s  media 
portraying  us  as  “the  Hun”  in  steel  helmets 
and  riding  on  Panzere. 

l Jirich  Schilling  on  jingoism  and  the  Germans 
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Chris  MihiH 

Medical  Correspondent 

SMOKERS  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  by  doc- 
tors, who  are  less  likely  to 
offer  them  heart  bypass  oper- 
ations than  non-smokers,  ac- 
cording to  a report  funded  by 
the  British.  Heart  Foundation 
published  today. 

Researchers  have  found 
that  fewer  smokers  with  an- 
gina are  given  a coronary  ar- 
tery bypass  graft,  even 
though  their  need  for  foe  op- 
eration is  likely  to  be  greater. 

The  conclusions- come  from 
foe  British  Regional  Heart 
Study,  which  is  following  al- 
most 8,000  men  aged  40  to  59 
in  24  towns. 

The  research,  published  in 
the  medical  journal  Heart, 
shows  that  among  smokers, 
1.03  per  1.000  per  year 
received  a bypass  operation, 
but  among  ex-smokers  the 
rate  was  1.45  per  1,000. 

Richard  Morris,  senior  lec- 
turer in  medical  statistics  at 
the  Royal  Free  hospital,  Lon- 
don. and  a study  co-ordinator, 
said  surgery  might  not  have 
been  offered  io  smokers  be- 
cause of  their  supposed 
reduced  ability  to  benefit. 


Some  smokers  who  were 
placed  on  lengthy  waiting 
lists  for  surgery  may  have  be- 
come ex-smokers  whilst  wait- 
ing because  of  their  frighten- 
ing experiences  of  heart 
disease.  He  said  doctors  may 
have  used  the  withholding  of 
surgery  as  a bargaining  tool 
to  induce  smokers  to  stop. 

Or  Morris  added;  “It  seems 
people  who  have  given  up 
smoking  are  more  likely  to 
receive  surgery  than  those 
who  carry  on  smoking,  it  is 
not  massive  discrimination 
but  there  are  some  differ- 
ences. Some  consultants  are 
happy  to  treat  smokers  who 
need  this  major  surgery.  But 
in  terms  of  priorities,  if  there 
are  long  waiting  lists,  there 
could  be  some  consultants 
who  would  give  priority  to 
those  who  had  given  up 
smoking.” 
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Disappearing  act 
by  Blair’s  mentor 


Ruaridh  Nicoll  at 
the  church  whose 
new  priest  has 
Labour  worried 

JUSTIN.  Crispin  and 
Adrian  were  a touch 
nervous  about  the 
reporters  in  their  midst.  It 
was  Sunday  and  1 1 o’clock, 
time  to  praise  the  Lord  and 
the  reporters  were  looking 
for  Peter  Thomson,  a tall, 
silver-haired  Australian 
who  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed vicar  to  this  parish, 
St  Luke’s  in  Holloway, 
north  London. 

Mr  Thomson  is  the  man 
who,  at  Oxford,  turned 
Labour  leader  Tony  Blair 
on  to  the  Christian  Social- 
ism that  now  shapes  his  vi- 
sion of  New  Labour. 

He  arrived  in  London  last 
week  because  he  wanted  to 
be  close  to  his  chum  in  the 
run-up  to  foe  election.  Be- 
cause he  is  a spiritual  ad- 
viser to  Blair  and  a close 
family  friend  to  boot, 
papers  like  the  Express  and 
the  Mail  sense  a gap 
through  which  they  can  get 
at  the  Labour  leader. 

Mr  Blair's  tightly  run 
press  office  is  growing  un- 
easy over  the  media  fasci- 
nation with  Mr  Thomson. 
For  his  part,  the  priest  had 
disappeared  and  yesterday 
was  nowhere  near  the 
church  he  will  soon  run. 

Bat  Mr  Blair's  office  may 
have  reason  to  worry.  St  ] 
Luke’s  is  a happy  clappy  i 
world  filled  by  trend*- 
young  Christians.  There  1 
are  no  pews,  just  chairs  ar- 
ranged around  a lectern, 
and  the  service  started  with 
a man  dragging  in  a full- 
size  cross.  An  Express 
reporter,  who  had  agonised 


over  whether  to  wear  a hat, 
looked  startled. 

The  service  was  led  by 
Justin  Butcher,  a young  ac- 
tor in  the  West  End  produc- 
tion of  Buddy.  During  his 
sermon  he  would  ask  ques- 
tions of  the  aodience.  point- 
ing to  fellow  worshippers 
like  Adrian  or  Crispin  and 
wanting  to  know,  say,  Brit- 
ain was  like  in  400  AD.  To 
one  such  question  he 
received  the  answer:  “The 
world  as  an  orgasm,  oops, 
organism.”  Chuckles 
reached  the  rafters  and  Mr 
Butcher  parried  with:  “The 
earth  moved". 

Into  this  scene  moves  Mr 
Thomson.  In  his  time  be 
has  been  thrown  out  of  two 
parishes,  once  in  Mel- 
bourne when  he  was 
accused  of  being  a commu- 
nist <he’s  not  nor  has  ever 
been),  and  once  in  Cam- 
bridge because  he  started  a 
scrap  metal  business  to  try 
and  provide  jobs.  He  was 
also  headmaster  of  Timber- 
tops,  the  posh  Australian 
school  winch  the  Prince  of 
Wales  once  attended. 

Over  the  last  few  years 
Mr  Thomson  has  been 
farming  in  the  rich  lands  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Buller  in 
| Victoria.  But  last  week  he 
and  his  wife  moved  into  a 
dingy  flat  above  a Church 
of  England  community  cen- 
tre halfway  between 
Holloway  and  PentonviUe 
prisons.  “I  want  no  role 
other  than  friendship,”  he 
said  of  Mr  Blair  in  a New 
Statesman  interview. 

Whether  Mr  Thomson 
will  fit  in  with  his  young 
evangelical  flock  remains 
to  be  seen.  He  is  a dramatic 
enough  figure  to  give  them 
what  they  need.  What  wor- 
ries the  Labour  Party  is 
whether  he  will  give  the 
newspapers  what  they  need 
at  the  same  time. 
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World  news  in  brief 


Fighting  shatters 
Chechen  peace  deal 

THE  CHE  f HEN  peace  Are patched  together  to  support  Presi- 
dent Boris  Yeltsin's  re  election  campaign  is  in  serious  trouble 
after  a ‘.veetond  of  fishting.  deaths  and  accusations  of  bad  faith 
from  hoth  sides 

Four  Ru.-sLm  soldier?  were  Killed  and  five  injured  in  the 
Chechen  capital  Grozny  yesterday  ’rfy**  their  armoured  troop 
carrier  was  blown  up.  Russian  military  sources  saidan  explo- 
sive device  had  been  detonated  by  remote  control.  The  deaths 
came  more  than  24  hours  after  a ceasefire  was  supposed  to  have 
come  into  effect  and  five  days  after  Mr  Yeltsin,  on  a lightning 
visit  to  the  republic,  told  federal  troops  the  war  was  over  and 
they  had  won. 

Tension  between  Russian  forces  and  separatists  was  already 
nigh  after  a clash  in  the  town  of  Shali  on  Friday,  which  aided 
with  jo  Chechens  being  taken  prisoner,  and  the  capture  by  the 
Chechens  of  26  Russians  in  the  Nozhai-Yurt  district  Talks 
between  the  two  sides  due  to  be  held  in  the  Caspian  port  of 
Makhachkala  on  Saturday  were  cancelled  and  the  Russian 
authorities  suggested  negotiations  for  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day in  Nazran,  west  of  Chechenia. 

Two  key  figures  who  command  trust  on  both  sides  were 
trying  to  resolve  the  crisis  yesterday — Tim  Guldimann,  head 
of  the  Organisation  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe’s 
delegation  in  Grozny,  and  Aslan  Maskhadov,  the  overall  Che- 
chen military  commander.  But  the  gap  between  the  two  sides 
seems  wider  then  ever.  — James  Meek,  Moscow. 

Moscow  Diary,  page  11 
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Protests  at  tough  gun  laws 

JOHN  HOWARD,  the  Australian  prime  minister,  vowed  yester- 
day to  introduce  tough  gun  la  ws  after  a second  shooting  spree  in  a 
month,  despite  big  anti-gun  control  rallies  and  threats  of  a 
political  campaign  by  gun  owners.  “1  understand  how  strongly 
some  people  feel  about  this  issue  and  I've  always  acknowledged 
there  are  a lot  of  law-abiding  people  who  are  going  to  be  affected 
by  these  new  laws,”  he  said. 

About  60.000  gun  owners  staged  one  of  the  country's  biggest 
protests  since  the  Vietnam  war  on  Saturday,  hours  after  a man, 
armed  with  a pump-action  shotgun,  wounded  live  people  near  the 
city  of  Darwin,  capital  of  the  Northern  Territory.  A rally  of  about 
7.5O0  gun  owners  in  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  yesterday  warned 
of  a ballot  box  backlash  against  the  tough  new  laws.  Gun  owners 
carried  signs  with  slogans  such  as  “Punish  the  criminals1.  Not  the 
innocent”.  — Reuter,  Sydney. 


Clinton  bounces  back 

PRESIDENT  Clinton  appears  to  have  suffered  little  political 
damage  from  last  week's  guilty  verdicts  in  the  Whitewater  affair, 
according  to  a new’  poll  published  yesterday. 

Although  58  per  cent  of  Americans  believe  the  Clintons  are 
guilty  of  a cover-up  on  Whitewater,  a Newsweek  survey  gave  the 
president  a 17-point  lead  against  his  Republican  rival.  Senator 
Bob  Dole. 

The  poll,  taken  after  three  of  Mr  Clinton's  associates  were 
convicted  on  multiple  fraud  charges  in  Arkansas,  found  the 
president  beating  Mr  Dole  by  49  per  cent  to  32  per  cent 

Meanwhile,  a dm  inistration  officials  conceded  they  had  lost  key 
documents  relating  to  the  inquiry  in  to  the  controversial  1993 
firing  of  the  White  House  travel  staff.  — Jonathan  Freedland, 
Washington. 


UN  embezzlement  scandal 

A SENIOR  American  official  of  a Geneva-based  United  Nations 
agency  is  being  investigated  on  suspicion  of  having  embezzled 
between  S200.00Q  (£133,300)  and  S600.000  in  UN  funds,  the  United 
Nations  announced  on  Friday. 

Under  UN  rules,  the  official  was  not  identified  because  formal 
charges  have  not  yet  been  made-  However.  Sylvana  Foa,  the 
spokeswoman  for  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  the  secretary-general, 
said  he  was  a US  citizen  who  has  been  in  Geneva  for  20  years  and 
most  recently  has  been  a high-ranking  official  of  the  UN  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development 

The  case  comes  a t a potentially  awkward  time  for  the  UN  which 
has  been  struggling  to  extricate  itself  from  a financial  crisis 
caused  chiefly  by  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  pay  between 
SI  .2  billion  and  SL5  billion  in  back  dues.  — John  Gostiko,  Wash- 
ington Post. 


Indian  PM  to  woo  investors 


H.  D.  DEVE  GOWDA  i right), 
waits  to  take  the  oath  as 
India's  12th  prime  minister  at 
the  presidential  palace  in  New 
Delhi  on  Saturday. 

Mr  Gowda,  head  of  the 
ruling  13-party  United  Front 
has  shown  that  he  will 
zealously  pursue  free- market 
policies  by  naming 
Palaniappan  Chidambaram, 
educated  in  Harvard,  as  his 
finance  minister,  party 
officials  said  yesterday. 

"Chidambaram  sends  the 
right  signals  to  external 
investors."  said  Jaipal  Reddy, 
spokesman  of  the  United 
Front. 

The  Communist  Party’  of 
India,  one  of  the  country's  two 
main  communist  groups, 
joined  the  coalition,  which 
took  power  on  Saturday.  Its 
presence  in  government  was 
not  expected  to  dampen  Mr 
Gowda's  enthusiasm  for 
market-friendly  policies.  "We 
will  sort  differences  out."  he 
said.  — Reuter,  New  Delhi. 


Ukraine  goes  nuclear-free 

PRESIDENT  Boris  Yeltsin  yesterday  praised  the  pullout  from 
neighbouring  Ukraine  cf  the  last  nuclear  weapons  inherited  from 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Ukraine  announced  on  Saturday  that  it  had  shipped  its  last 
warheads  to  Russia  and  was  now  nuclear-free.  It  gave  up  the 
weapons  in  exchange  for  promises  of  nuclear  fuel  from  Russia 
and  aid  from  the  United  States. 

Mr  Yeltsin  praised  the  efforts  of  all  three  sides  and  said,  the 
operation  had  not  been  easy.  "Despite  the  tact  that  the  sides  had  to 
tackle  sometimes  difficult  political,  economic  and  trahnirai  prob- 
lems, common  sense  and  commitment  to  international  obliga- 
tions always  took  the  upper  hand,"  he  said.  — AP,  Moscow. 

Tribunal  for  errant  children 

A NEW  tribunal  aimed  at  helping  parents  collect  maintenance 
from  children  has  won  immediate  business,  confounding  sceptics 
who  thought  Asian  parents  would  not  want  to  take  such  legal 
steps,  the  Singapore  Sunday  Times  said  yesterday. 

The  tribunal  received  1 1 cla  ims  and  several  telephone  queries 
on  Saturday,  its  first  day  of  business,  the  paper  said.  Set  up  under 
legislation  passed  last  year,  the  tribunal  provides  a legal  mecha- 
nism for  neglected  parents.  —Renter,  Singapore. 


o 


Every  year  three  or  four 
children  are  boiled  alive,  as 
they  fall  down  the  shafts  into 
the  hot  water.  No-one  takes 
much  notice  of  their  deaths. 
David  Hearst  on  Moscow’s 
hot  water  system 
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Defeat  in  victory . . . The  Czech  prime  minister,  Vaclav  Klaus,  meets  the  press  as  results  showed  his  coalition  felling  short  of  a parliamentary  majority  photograph  ™hohal  dclezal 

Klaus  clings  on  despite  trimmed  sails 


Prague/The  Czech  election  results  may  bring 
parliamentary  gridlock,  writes  Ian  Traynor 


IN  A CLIFFHANGER  elec- 
tion at  the  weekend. 
Czechs  reaffirmed  the 
prime  minister,  Vaclav 
Klaus,  as  their  leader  but 
trimmed  his  sails  by  denying 
him  a parliamentary 
majority. 

The  outcome  of  the  Czech 
Republic's  first  general  elec- 
tion since  the  dismember- 
ment or  Czechoslovakia  in , 
1993  heralds  a period  of  un- 
certainty, sullying  the  conn- : 
try’s  image  as  a haven  of  sta- 
bility in  post-communist ' 
Europe.  The  result  could  sig- , 
nal  parliamentary  gridlock  1 
and  bring  forward  fresh  | 
elections. 


Although  the  final  make-up 
of  the  200-seat  parliament  has 
still  to  be  calculated,  projec- 
tions based  on  a complete 
vote  count  last  night  gave  Mr 
Klaus's  three-party  centre- 
right  coalition  99  seats  — two 
short  of  a working  majority 
and  13  fewer  than  before. 

President  Vaclav  Havel  was  | 
locked  in  talks  with  Mr  Klaus 
yesterday.  He  was  expected  to 
ask  the  prime  minister  to  try 
to  form  a government,  since 
Mr  Klaus’s  Civic  Democratic 
Party  emerged  the  strongest 
with  29.6  per  cent  of  the  vote, 
but  only  3 points  ahead  of  the 
rejuvenated  Social  Democrats 
of  Milos  Zeman. 


Mr  Zeman  could  fairly 
righti  to  be  the  psychological 
victor,  since  his  party  virtu- 
ally quadrupled  its  seats  to  a 
projected  60.  Unlike  else- 
where in  the  region,  the 
Czech  Social  Democrats  are 
not  reformed  communists. 
The  rump  unreformed  Com- 
munists came  in  third  with 
more  than  ID  per  cent  of  the 
vote.  That  should  reduce 
their  seats  by  12.  to  23. 

Both  mainstream  parties 
ruled  out  working  with  the 
Communists  or  the  extreme 
rightwing  Republicans.  The 
Republicans  took  8 per  cent  of 
the  vote  and  gained  four  seats 
with  open  anti-Semitism, 


calls  for  the  expulsion,  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of 
Gypsies,  and  warnings  that 
the  country  was  being  swal- 
lowed up  by  Germany. 

Their  extremist  leader,  Mir- 
oslav Sladek.  warned  yester- 
day that  parliament  was  in 
fora  rocky  ride. 

Mainstream  politicians  and 
commentators  were  alarmed 
that  the  extreme  right  and  left 
had  mustered  more  than 
; 20  per  cent  of  seats  between 
them  and  could  cause  trouble, 
given  the  lack  of  a stable  rul- 
ing majority. 

The  verdict  on  Mr  Klaus  as  \ 
arguably  the  most  successful  { 
leader  to  emerge  from  eastern  j 
Europe's  1989  revolutions  ef-  1 
Actively  endorsed  his  policies  ! 
but  cut  him  down  to  size. 

The  overbearing  air  Klaus, 
aged  55,  is  highly  respected,  j 


but  unloved.  He  failed  to  ap- 
pear yesterday  for  a televi- 
sion debate  on  the  country's 
future  — the  only  leader 
among  the  six  parties  that 
made  it  over  the  5 per  rent 
hurdle  into  parliament  not  to 
take  part  in  the  debate. 

His  deputy.  Jan  Vlakh. 
claimed  the  poll  was  a victory’ 
for  the  right  against  the  left. 

Mr  Zeman  signalled  that  he 
was  happy  to  linger  for  a 
while  in  opposition  when  he 
ruled  out  a "grand  coalition" 
with  Mr  Klaus's  party  or  co- 
operation with  the  Commu- 
nists or  the  extreme  right. 

Mr  Klaus  is  also  known  to 
favour  Westminster-style  ad- 
versarial politics  over  conti- 
nental-style consensus  coali- 
tions. making  the  prospect  of 
a coalition  between  the  two 
big  parties  look  remote. 


i The  uncertain  outcome 
! means  President  Havel,  who 
j is  relatively  powerless  and 
does  not  enjoy  a warm 
relationship  with  the  prime 
minister,  could  be  thrust  back 
into  the  limelight,  as  an  an- 
chor of  stability  amid  parlia- 
mentary paralysis 
Jan  Fischer  of  the  national 
! election  commission  said 
there  was  a margin  of  error  of 
one  in  the  projection  that 
gave  the  Klaus  coalition  99  of 
the  200  seats  Edvard  Outratn. 
head  of  the  Czech  statistical 
office,  indicated  that  Mr 
Klaus  might  yet  scrape  the 
magic  10I  figure. 

But  with  12  seats  still  to  be 
distributed  between  the  six 
parties,  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  the  Klaus  coalition 
would  secure  the  nine  it 
needed  to  reach  a majority. 


Few  hopes  for 
nin-off  polls 


Dictator’s  scar  disfigures  capital 


Tirana/A  heavy 
police  presence 
clouds  elections 
tainted  by  foul  play. 
Helena  Smith  reports 

THE  Albanian  president, 
Sali  Berisha,  was  con- 
spicuous by  his  absence 
yesterday  as  voters  took  part 
in  run-off  polls  that  marked 
the  end  of  a general  election 
marred  by  controversy. 
Despite  seeing  his  Demo- 
cratic Party  win  an  over- 
whelming, if  disputed,  victory 
in  the  first  round  a week  ago, 
allegations  of  huge  vote-rig- 
ging have  "visibly  shaken" 
the  president  reports  said. 

With  passions  running  high 
among  opposition  party  sup- 
porters, 1 Dr  Berisha,  age  51. 
has  been  accused  of  plotting 
the  return  of  one-party  rule  in 
the  former  Stalinist  state. 

“This  is  a neo-dictatorship 
run  by  highlanders."  said 


Prec  Zogaj,  one  of  more  than 
100  opposition  activists  on 
hunger  strike  to  protest  the 
alleged  voting  fraud. 

The  Democrats’  victory  has 
ensured  the  government  will 
control  at  least  120  seats  in 
the  140-member  parliament 
Western  officials  said  the 
president  was  hoping  the  run- 
offs would  produce  enough 
opposition  MPs  to  lend  the 
parliament  credibility. 

The  main  opposition  con- 
tinued to  boycott  the  polls 
yesterday,  but  several  small 
rightwing  parties  fielded  can- 
didates in  the  10  constituen- 
cies without  winners 

Opposition  centre-left  lead- 
ers urged  supporters  to  press 
demands  for  new  elections  in 
a '‘national  rally".  Similar 
protests  were  banned  last 
week  by  the  Democrats  who 
have  rapidly  taken  control  of 
the  police  and  security  forces 
in  their  four  years  in  power.  | 

Growing  numbers  of  police 
have  been  deployed  around  j 
the  Balkan  state,  which  inter- 1 
national  observers  left  last  I 
week  in  protest  at  foul  play.  ; 


Bucharest/PIanners  hoping  to  transform 
the  city  must  overcome  public  apathy  and 
foreign  scepticism.  Sarah  Tumbuil  reports 


IN  A barren  park  in  the 
shadow  of  Nicolae 
Ceausescu’s  monstrous 
palace,  Neil  Coltofeanu  is 
struggling  to  remember 
where  his  borne  stood  be- 
fore the  bulldozers  came. 

"One  day  we  a had  a two- 
storey  house  with  a lovely  . 
garden  in  one  of  the  most , 
beautiful  parts  of  Bucha- 1 
rest  The  next  day,  we  were 
evacuated  J*  he  said.  “I  was 
14  at  the  time  and  returned 
to  the  area  several  weeks 
later  with  my  school  to  do 
•patriotic  work’.  I realised 
that  the  rubble  I was 
removing  was  the  remains 
of  our  house.” 

On  the  orders  of  Roma- 
nia’s former  dictator,  the 
leafy  streets  of  central  Bu- 
charest were  levelled  and 
turned  into  nearly  four 
square  miles  of  architec- 
tural folly,  breathtaking  in 
style  and  eclectic  folly. 

The  Coltofeanu  family 
are  among  150,000  people 


whose  homes  were  demol- 
ished in  the  mid-1980s  to 
make  way  for  the  wide  bou- 
levards and  characterless 
rows  of  apartments  meant 
to  evoke  Paris.  The  money 
ran  out  before  most  could 
be  completed  and  the  unfin- 
ished blocks  and  towering 
cranes  stretch  the  Victory 
of  Socialism  Boulevard  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

Ceausescu's  palace  looms 
like  a Stalin  esq  pe  wedding 
cake  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  boulevard.  “It’s  the  cre- 
ation of  a monster,”  Mr 
Coltofeanu  said  of  the 
Bouse  of  the  People.  “We'd 
rather  destroy  it.” 

Which  is  why  3,000  archi- 
tects are  drawing  up  plans 
to  transform  the  area  for 
the  “Bucharest  2000”  com-  1 
petition  organised  by  the 
Romanian  Union  of  Archi- 
tects. The  competition  has 
attracted  604  teams  of  ar- 
chitects from  48  countries. 

“The  big  boulevard  is  like 


a scar  that  cuts  across  the 
city  centre,”  Mariana 
Celac,  vice-president  of  the 
union,  said.  “We  can't  de- 
stroy what  he  did,  because 
that  would  be  repeating  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.  The 
challenge  for  competitors  is 
how  to  use  the  existing 
buildings  and  incorporate 
this  monstrous  wound  into 
the  rest  of  Bucharest” 

Although  in  the  centre  of 
Bucharest  the  Ceausescu 
district  remains  distinct 
from  the  winding,  cobbled 
streets  and  turn -of-th e-cen- 
tury architecture  of  the  ad- 
jacent banking  quarter. 

But  it  will  take  more  than 
the  competition  if  Bucha- 
rest is  to  regain  even  a 
whiff  of  its  former  charm. 
The  city,  dubbed  Little 
Paris  in  the  1930s,  has  > 
fallen  into  sad  decline. 
Once  beautiful  buildings  1 
are  crumbling,  garbage 
carpets  the  pavements  and 
the  roads  are  pitted  with 
deep  holes.  In  summer  the 
pollution  Is  suffocating. 

But  convincing  foreign 
investors  to  help  clean  np 
Bucharest  will  not  be  easy. 
Nicolae  Ida,  the  govern- 
ment official  responsible 


for  attracting  foreign  in- 
vestment. says  that  pro- 
gress since  the  revolution 
has  been  limited  to  “ideas 
and  feasibility  studies”.  He 
blames  the  country's 
bureaucracy,  seen  as  too  in- 
flexible by  foreigners,  and 
the  conservative  approach 
of  Western  investors. 

The  attitude  of  the  Roma- 
nian people,  however,  is 
the  crux  of  the  problem. 

“The  city  never  looked 
like  this  before,”  Mr  Idu 
said.  “It  started  deteriorat- 
ing in  1993.  people  stopped 
caring.  Romanians  have 
rejected  everything  about 
communism,  even  the  good 
aspects  of  the  system,  like  a 
sense  of  community.” 

According  to  Mr  Idu,  it's 
time  that  Bucharest  faced 
up  to  its  image  problem.  In 
yesterday’s  local  elections, 
the  state  of  the  Romanian 
capital  was  the  dominant 
issue  among  candidates  for 
mayor.  The  former  tennis 
star  Hie  Nastase  has  prom- 
ised to  fix  the  potholes.  His 
main  rival,  the  trade  union 
leader  Victor  Ciorbea.  has 
drawn  up  a contract  listing 
22  improvements  he  would 
make  to  the  city. 


Pricey  ticket  to  join  Nato  Odd  deals  in  high  places 


David  FairhaJI  and  Ian  Black 

NATO’S  entrance  fee  for 
the  states  of  eastern 
Europe  could  mean  a 
60  per  cent  increase  in  their 
military  expenditure,  a 
United  States  congressional 

study  has  warned. 

Nato  has  avoided  publish- 
ing forecasts,  for  fear  of  iden- 
tifying the  countries  it  is  pre- 
paring to  accept  or  reject,  but 
the  congressional  budget 
office  calculates  that  absorb- 
ing Poland,  Hungary,  the 
Czech  Republic  and  Slovakia 
would  cost  £40  billion- 
283  billion  over  15  years. 

The  amount  would  depend 
oq  how  far  the  military  infra- 
structure was  projected  for- 
ward to  provide,  for  example, 
an  integrated  air  defence  sys- 
tem covering  , the  east  Euro- 
pean states.  The  new  mem- 
bers would  bear  £28  billion- 
£34  billion  of  the  cost,  a 
burden  their  struggling  econ- 
omies would  find  hard  to 
carry  without  Western  aid. 

These  US  estimates  form  a 
sobering  background  to 
today's  meeting  in  Berlin  of 
Nato  foreign  ministers, 1 
though  expansion  to  the  east  ■, 
will  he  played  down  ahead  of 1 


| the  Russian  presidential  elec- 
tions on  June  16. 

On  Friday,  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  said  that  Russia 
wanted  a partnership  with 
the  United  States  and  western 
Europe,  but  this  could  be  hurt 

by  Nato's  expansion  plans. 

The  Berlin  meeting  will 
launch  a process  of  structural 
reform  intended  to  re-inte- 


The  US  suspects 
France  may  try 
to  undermine 
its  leadership 


grate  the  French  military  es- 
tablishment as  well  as  make 
room  for  enlargement 

Ministers  are  expected  to 
endorse  the  creation  of  a 
more  flexible,  mobile  type  of 
headquarters  to  run  “com- 
bined joint  task  forces"  simi- 
lar to  the  Nato-ied  I-For  peace 1 
implementation  force  in , 
Bosnia. 

These  will  be  able  to  call  on  I 
alliance-wide  assets  even  if 
some  Nato  members  — partic- 1 
ularly  the  US  — are  not  in- 1 
volved.  An  operation  could  be  ! 


sponsored  by  the  Western 
European  Union,  for  example, 
using  American  air  transport 
or  satellite  reconnaissance 
“borrowed”  through  Nato. 

Washington  suspects  the 
French  may  use  the  new  ar- 
rangements to  undermine  its 
leadership  and  promote  the 
WEU  beyond  its  real  capabil- 
ity. TO  guard  against  this,  it  is 
seeking  a residual  veto. 

France  is  determined  to  cre- 
ate a strong  European  iden- 
tity within  Nato  — an  ambi- 
tion shared  by  Germany. 
Holland  and  other  allies  who 
remember  bitter  transatlantic 
arguments  over  Bosnia. 

To  this  end  Paris  wants  a 
political  commitment  from 
Berlin  that  a grouping  like 
the  WEU,  designated  the  mili- 
tary arm  of  the  European 
Union,  will  be  free  to  take  the 
initiative. 

The  next  steps  in  Bosnia 
will  not  figure  prominently 
on  the  Nato  agenda  because 
no  one  wants  to  address  the 
question  of  future  security  ar- 
rangements. Britain  and 
France  say  their  men  will 
leave  with  the  US;  Washing- 
ton insists  its  forces  will  pull 
out  to  December.  No  decision 
is  likely  before  November's 
US  presidential  elections. 


John  Hooper  in  Roma 


SOME  500  carabinieri 
fanned  out  across  Italy 
at  the  weekend  to  exe- 
cute a flood  of  arrest  warrants 
arising  from  perhaps  the  od- 
dest of  the  many  strange 
cases  before  the  courts. 

Prosecutors  in  a seaside 
town  near  Naples  claim  to 
have  stumbled  across  a global 
network  for  the  trading  of 
arms,  gems  and  radioactive 
material.  On  Saturday,  they 
announced  they  had  written 
to  the  Russian  ultra-national- 
ist leader.  Vladimir  Zhirin- 
ovsky, and  a Spanish  cardinal 
formally  notifying  them  that 
they  were  among  31  people 
under  investigation. 

Arrest  warrants  were 
issued  for  a further  36  people, 
including  12  foreigners.  All 
but  four  of  the  wanted  Ital- 
ians were  seized. 

Alfredo  Ormanni.  the  chief 
prosecutor  of  Torre  Annunzi- 
ata,  said  his  office  was  look- 
ing Into  claims  that  Cardinal 
Ricardo  Maria  Carles,  the 
Archbishop  of  Barcelona,  had 
been  involved  in  money  laun- 
dering and  illicit  currency 
trading  through  the  Vatican 
bank.  Mr  Zhirinovsky  was 


accused  of  arms  trading. 

Both  Mr  Zhirinovsky  and 
the  Archbishop  have  denied 
the  accusations,  which  arose 
out  of  an  investigation  into 
various  minor  wheeler-deal- 
ers in  the  Naples  area.  At 
least  two  of  the  criminals 
turned  state's  evidence 
following  their  arrest 

One  has  since  claimed  that 
he  worked  part-time  for  the 
Italian  military  intelligence 
service.  Sis  mi.  He  said  he  was 
asked  to  keep  tabs  on  an  al- 
leged arms  trader  in  Slovenia. 

On  two  Occasions  he  was 
present  when  the  arms  trader 
met  Mr  Zhirinovsky.  He  said 
the  trader  discussed  buying  a 
missile  battery  which  Mr 
Zhirinovsky  was  to  get  from 
Belarus  and  that  the  two  men 
talked  about  the  trading  of 
material  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  nuclear  weapons, 

Tbs  Informant’s  evidence 
might  have  been  dismissed  as 
invention.  But  a Moscow 
newspaper  published  a photo- 
graph of  Mr  Zhirinovsky 
drinking  a toast  with  the  al- 
leged trader. 

Mr  Zhirinovsky  said  at  the 
time:  “I  have  no  idea  who  this 
man  Is.  I have  been  In  Slove- 
nia once  in  my  Life  and  then 
only  for  the  day,”  He  said  of 


| the  photograph:  “When  I vis- 
ited Slovenia,  I went  to  a res- 
taurant where  a businessman 
' came  up  to  me,  but  I didn't 
know  who  he  was," 

Last  November,  the  prose- 
cutors asked  Spain  for  per- 
mission to  question  Cardinal 
Carles  about  claims  that  he 
had  guaranteed  the  recycling 
of  £65  million  through  the  In- 
stitute for  Religious  Works, 
the  Vatican  bank. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 

MARE  ST.  LONDON  Eg  4SA. 
(Charity  Ref.  No.  231323) 

Dear  Anonymous  Friends, 

You  did  not  wish  your  gifts 
to  be  spoiled  by  human 
words  of  thanks.  Their  value 
gleams  in  the  untold  relief 
you  silently  provide. 

We  bave  honoured  your 
trust,  and  always  wifi. 

Sister  Superior. 
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Briton  irons  out  problems  with  pop  music 


NEW 

CHINA 

Oxford  philoso- 
phers have  held 
seminars  on  logi- 
cal positivism. 
Peter  Ustinov  lent 
his  voice  for  a recorded  guide 
to  the  Forbidden  City.  Shake- 
spearean actors  coached  a 
performance  of  Hamlet.  But  it 
is  a British  talent  nurtured  in 
a toilet  paper  factory  in  Maid- 
stone, Kent  that  commands 
the  attention  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  ordinary  Chinese. 

“They  regard  foreigners  as 
slightly  stupid,”  said  Brian 
Anderson,  a 43-year-old  disc 
jockey  and  purveyor  of 
strictly  non-political  pap  to 


Andrew  Higgins,  in  the  latest 
report  in  his  series,  tunes  in  to  a 
radio  presenter  who  is  soothing 
the  masses  with  his  easy-going 
style  and  non-political  chat 


cities  across  China.  “I  come 
across  as  stupid  and  cuddly. 
You  are  less  threatening  if 
you  seem  like  an  idiot" 

When  China  embraced 
Western  culture  before  the 
1949  revolution,  Bertrand 
Russell,  W.  H.  Auden,  Chris- 
topher Isherwood,  Bernard 
Shaw  and  many  others  voy- 
aged east  to  join  in  the  intel- 
lectual ferment  of  a society 
struggling  to  escape  two  mil- 
lenniums of  Confucian 
philosophy. 

Today,  in  a country  again 
seeking  to  remake  itself.  Brit- 
ish culture  is  mice  more  mak- 
ing a mark. 

Translations  and  imitations 


of  Barbara  Cartland 
romances  are  sold  on  street 
stalls,  state  television  shows 
Premier  League  football  each 
week,  and  radio  stations  in 
eight  Chinese  cities  broadcast 
Mr  Anderson  and  his  Chinese 
wife,  Maggie  Zhang,  offering 
chirpy  DJ  chatter  and  pop 
melodies  “to  do  your  ironing 
to”. 

‘Tin  doing  this  job  the  same 
way  1 would  do  it  in  Birming- 
ham," said  Mr  Anderson,  who 
divides  .his  time  between 
shanghai  and  a cottage  near 
Inverness. 

“Everybody  always  forgets 
about  ordinary  people  leading 
ordinary  lives.  There  is  noth- 


ing political,  just  pop  music. 
If  your  mum  can  do  the  iron- 
ing to  it  well  play  it" 

Big  favourites  are  the  Car- 
penters, Wham,  the  Pet  Shop 
Boys  and,  of  course.  Take 
That  Heavy  metal  is  defi- 
nitely out  Canto-pop,  a sickly 
sweet,  mush  dominated  by 
Hong  Kong  crooners,  is  left  to 
tiie  ubiquitous  karaoke  bar. 

A former  DJ  on  the  pirate 
station  Radio  Caroline  and 
presenter  at  Radio  Tees  and 
than  Moray  Firth  Radio,  he' 
first  mastered  the  art  of 
soothing  the  masses  at  a Kim- 
berly Clark  toilet  paper  plant 
near  his  parents’  house  in 
Kent 

“My  job  was  to  play  music 
to  keep  the  workers  happy. 
Their  work  was  so  boring 
they  needed  something  to 
keep  them  from  going  crazy." 

He  now  peforms  much  the 
same  role  in  China,  where, 
despite  Dew  prosperity  and 
modest  new  freedoms,  most 
people  live  in  cramped  flats 
and  bold  jobs  made  more  in- 


secure but  rarely  more  excib 
ing  by  the  advent  of  the  free 
market 

“They  watch  TV  with  their 
granny  but  they  have  music 
to  escape.  Put  on  the  head- 
phones and  they  can  float 
away.  They  don’t  smoke  dope, 
they  listen  to  the  Carpen- 
ters,” he  said. 

The  media,  almost  entirely 
state  run  with  the  exception  of 
a few  avowedly . unpolitical 
ventures,  such  as  a Chinese 
edition  of  EUe  magazine, 
remains  firmly  under  the 
thumb  of  the-  Communist 
Party  propaganda  department' 
the  most  ideologically  hide- 
bound and  paranoid  branch  of 
the  Chinese  bureaucracy. 

Foreigners  are  banned  from 
live  on-air  studios.  After  the 
Tiananmen  massacre  seven 
yearn  ago  tomorrow,  the  au- 
thorities spent  months  inves- 
tigating how  a fthtnuflg  pre- 
senter on  the  English- 
language  service  of  Beijing 
Radio  had  been  allowed  to  an- 
nounce that  “a  most  tragic 


event  has  happened  in  the 
Chinese  capital”.  The  culprit 
was  the  son  of  former  foreign 
minister,  Wu  Xueqian. 

Money  has  begun  to  erode 
some  of  the  restraints,  though 
rarely  the  suspicion  that 
spawned  them.  Mr  Anderson 
launched  his  broadcasting 
career  in  China  soon  after  the 
1939  killings  with  “Hello  from 
Britain",  a bi-lingual  pro- 
gramme sponsored  by  the 
courier  service  DHL.  Next 
came  Nescafe  Music  Time 
and  then  Sony  Countdown. 

“We  don’t  talk  about  poli- 
tics. Perhaps  I’ve  been  in 
Shanghai  too  long.  All  any- 
body talks  about  here  is  mak- 
ing money.  But  I wouldn't 
talk  about  politics  on  the  Top 
20  on  Capital  Radio  either." 

In  return  for  advertising 
plugs,  the  sponsors  pay  Mr 
Anderson  to  make  the  pro- 
grammes «in^  Chinese  state 
radio  stations  to  play  them. 
The  shows,  recorded  mostly 
in  Scotland  and  then  sent  to' 
Chinese  stations  on  tape, 


reach  a potential  audience  of 
250  million  people. 

Mr  Anderson  has  tried  to 
enliven  the  staid  formality  of  - 
broadcasting.  Chinese  an- 
nouncers usually  speak  a me- 
ticulously modulated  varia- 
tion of  Mandarin  otherwise 
beard  only  on  language  study 
tapes. 

Instead  of  the  customary 
on-air  greeting  of  “Listener 
friends,  hello  and  welcome  to 
our  programme  of  beautiful 
music",  Mr  Anderson  prefers: 

“Hi,  how  are  you?”  His  wife 
prorides  a jaunty  translation. 

Another  Innovation  is  the  re- 
cord request  — but  only  by 
post 

Shanghai's  obsession  with 

money  sometimes  gets  Mr 
Anderson  down.  “If  you  are 
not  Interested  in  money 
alone,  they  don't  understand 
what  you  are  doing,"  he  said. 

Tm  just  an  ageing  hippie.  I 
chnniri  be  living  in  California 
listening  to  J.  J.  Cale  and  the  Radio  days:  Brian  Anderson 


Steve  Miller  Band/ 


in  shanghai  has  a potential 
audience  of 250  million 


Clashing  interests 
close  in  on  new  PM 


Derek  Brown  in  Jerusalem 
and  Jessica  Bevvy 
In  KliyatArba 


THE  Palestinians  want 
Israel  to  redeploy  its 
troops  in  Hebron  im- 
mediately. The  Jew- 
ish settlers  of  the  occupied 
West  Bank  want  to  put  their 
bulldozers  and  builders  to 
work.  The  religious  parties 
want  to  close  down  McDon- 
ald's In  Jerusalem,  because  it 
sells  cheeseburgers. 

The  conflicting  demands  of 
office  are  closing  in  on  Binya- 
min  Netanyahu,  more  than 
two  weeks  before  he  is  ex- 
pected to  take  over  as  Israel's 
ninth  prime  minister. 

He  must  soon  decide 
whether  to  pull  Israeli  troops 
out  of  the  flashpoint  West 
Bank  town  of  Hebron. 

Yesterday  the  outgoing  gov- 
ernment headed  by  Shimon 
Peres,  which  had  firmly  com- 
mitted Israel  to  complete  the 
military  redeployment  by 
mid-June,  simply  passed  the 
buck  to  Mr  Netanyahu.  The 
cabinet  rejected  Palestinian 
demands  to  order  the  pullout 
immediately,  but  pointedly 
described  the  withdrawal 
agreement  as  an  “interna- 
tional commitment". 

The  Hebron  redeployment 
is  central  to  the  deep  div- 
isions between  the  old  and 
new  governments.  Mr  Peres 
was  the  strategist  of  three 
years  of  land-for-peace  deals 
with  the  Palestinians.  Mr  Ne- 
tanyahu. though  he  reluc- 
tantly accepts  the  limited  au- 
tonomy powers  given  to  the 
Palestinians,  opposes  any 


more  concessions.  Hebron 
policy  involves  more  than  a 
clash  of  ideology.  It  is  a cfty 
sacred  to  religious  Jews, 
which  just  happens  to  be  in- 
habited by  more  than  100,000 
Arabs. 

Meanwhile,  bulldozers  have 
begun  to  clear  land  confis- 
cated from  Arabs  south  of  Je- 
rusalem. for  a Jewish  housing 
scheme.  In  Jerusalem  right- 
wing  groups  are  pressing  de- 
mands for  more  Jewish  hous- 
ing in  the  Arab-dominated 
eastern  half  of  the  city. 

They  are  clearly  looking  to 


‘We  are  very 
happy.  People 
were  drinking 
wine,  dancing1 

the  new  prime  minister  for 
support.  Yeshayahu  Yechieli. 
deputy  mayor  of  the  West 
Bank  cluster  of  settlements 
known  as  Gush  Etzion, 
summed  up  the  ecstatic  mood: 
“With  Netanyahu,  the  sky's 
the  limit" 

In  Kiryat  Arba.  the  most 
hardline  settlement  of  all,  just 
outside  Hebron,  settlers 
spoke  of  moving  new  families 
into  200  flats  which  had  been 
kept  unoccupied  at  the  out- 
going government's 
insistence. 

“We  are  very  happy  about 
the  election  . . . People  were 
drinking  wine,  dancing.  We 
feel  good,"  said  Ts Uriel  Popo- 
vitch,  a spokesman  for  the 
settlement 


Feelings  are  running  high 
in  the  West  Rank.  But  before 
Mr  Netanyahu  can  tackle  the 
issues  of  occupation,  he  must 
first  consolidate  his  victory 
by  building  a parliamentary 
coalition. 

Yesterday,  Likud  leaders 
began  negotiations  with  po- 
tential allies  in  the  Knesset 
(parliament),  which  is  ex- 
pected to  meet  on  June  17. 
That  is  when  Mr  Netanyahu 
hopes  to  present  his  new  gov- 
ernment for  approval 

The  new  prime  minister's 
own  Likud  faction  only  has  21 
members  in  the  120-seat  Knes- 
set — but  they  include  same 
of  his  closest  aides  (and 
rivals),  who  are  expecting 
high  government  office.  Two 
other  rightwing  factions 
which  fought  on  the  same  list 
as  Likud  have  five  members 
each  — and  they  too  expect 
government  posts. 

The  three  religious  parties, 
which  have  between  them  24 
Knesset  members,  are 
essential  to  Mr  Netanyahu's 
trapes  of  a solid  majority  in 
the  Knesset.  But  they  will  de- 
mand at  least  four  ministries. 

And  even  with  the  religious 
parties  on  board,  Mr  Netan- 
yahu will  also  have  to  entice 
into  bis  government  at  least 
two  smaller  centrist  parties. 
His  most  acute  problem  is 
that  by  law,  he  is  allowed  a 
maximum  of  18  cabinet 
members. 

Meanwhile  he  win  have  to 
listen  very  carefully -to  reli- 
gious demands  for  the  closure 
of  the  enormously  popular, 
decidedly  non-kosher.  Me- 
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Supporters  applaud  a speech  by  Aung  San  Sun  Kyi.  the  Burmese  democracy  leader,  outside  her  home  In  the  capital  Rangoon  yesterday,  in  which  she 


Donald’s  in  the  heart  of  said  they  should  refuse  to  attend  government-staged  rallies  that  denounce  the  democracy  movement.  “A  mass  rally  ahould  be  one  attended  by  people 


Jerusalem. 


who  want  to  be  there,  not  those  who  are  forced  to  go,*’  she  said 
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New  digital  Nokia. 
100  hours  of  power! 


rjOKIA^ 

NEW  GSM  MODEL  1610. 

♦ Up  to  100  hre  standby- time 

♦ Up  to  3.5  hrs  talk-time 

♦ 45  namefrumber  memory 

stored  on  SIM  A 

♦ Fast  recharge-55  mms  M 

♦ 5 selectable  ring  tones 

♦ Weight  250g  / mm 
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Bahrain’s  emir  offers 
olive  branch  to  foes 


Kathy  Evans 

IN  AN  EFFORT  to  end  pro- 
longed political  instability, 
gbeikh  issa  bin  Salman  al- 
Khalifa  is  expected  within 
days  to  offer  the  people  of 
Bahrain  an  expanded  consul- 
1 tative  assembly  which  is  par- 
tially elected. 

The  emir’s  move  Is  seen  as 
the  first  olive  branch  to  the 
opposition  movement  since 
its  two-year-long  uprising 
, began  to  press  for  the  return 
of  an  elected  parliament  and 
the  1975  constitution.  The 
government  previously  dis- 
missed the  movement  as  “for- 
eign-inspired" and  backed  by 
Iran. 

On  Saturday,  the  emir  an- 
nounced that  the  national 
council  would  be  enlarged 
j and  that  it  was  “propitious 


and  convenient"  that  it  be 
given  new  powers. 

According  to  reports  circu- 
lating among  London-based 
opposition  groups,  the  coun- 
cU  is  to  be  increased  from  30 
to  40  members,  of  which  half 
may  be  elected  — probably  in- 
directly, through  professional 
and  cultural  associations  — 
and  the  rest  appointed  by  the 
emir. 

The  council  was  set  up  after 
the  Gulf  war  and  has  largely 
been  seen  as  a rubber  stamp. 

Concern  has  grown  in  the 
past  few  months  that  instabil- 
ity was  spreading  to  other 
states  in  the  region.  Even 
Bahrain’s  closest  Western  al- 
lies have  privately  urged  dia- 
logue with  the  opposition. 

But  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
pays  most  of  Bahrain's  budget 
deficit,  is  anxious  that  any 
formula  for  consultation 


Jailed  hack  wins  friends 


Christopher  Rood 
In  Los  Angeles 


THE  front  page  of  the 
northern  California 
weekly,  The  AndersoD 
Valley  Advertiser,  carries  a 
Quotation  from  the  journalist 
Joseph  Pulitzer:  “A  news- 
paper should  have  no 
i friends.”  It  is  a sentiment  that 
the  rural  paper's  editor. 
: Bruce  Anderson,  has  been 
pondering — from  a jail  celL 
Mr  Anderson  (his  surname 
Is  a coincidence)  is  behind 
bars  for  contempt  of  court 
after  refusing  to  surrender  to 
prosecutors  the  original  of  a 
published  letter  to  his  news- 
paper. It  cams  from  Bear  Lin- 
coln, a native  American 


accused  of  killing  a policeman 
In  a reservation  Shoot-out  a 
year  ago,  in  which  an  Indian 
also  died.  Mr  Lincoln  is 
awaiting  trial  for  murder. 

Mr  Anderson,  aged  56,  says 
correspondents  need  the  as- 
surance that  “I  will  not  run  to 
the  government  with  their  let 
ters”.  Two  appeals  courts 
rejected  his  argument  and  he 
was  jailed  10  days  ago. 

Mr  Anderson,  a leftwing 
populist  and  libertarian,  says 
the  dispute  is  more  personal 
than  political.  He  has  vilified 
the  county  prosecutor’s  office, 
headed  by  a rightwing  Repnb-’ 
Ucan,  and  the  judge  who  im- 
prisoned him. 

Mr  Lincoln's  letter  last  Jan- 
uary was  a reply  to  the  sher- 
iff's public  Insistence  that  foe 


accused  had  killed  the  officer. 
Mr  Lincoln  wrote  that  police 
had  prepared  an  ambush  and 
fired  in  a “shoot-to-kill  war 
on  the  Indian  population",  fie 
signed  himself  “Pissed  off 
but  still  a peaceful  organic 
vegetable  gardener.” 

Shocked  by  incarceration, 
Mr  Anderson  surrendered  the 
tetter  last  week.  But  foe  judge 
refused  to  believe  it  was  genu- 
ine. His  lawyer  will  return  to 
court  this  week  with  Adver- 
tiser staff  who  open  foe  post 
Meanwhile,  the  editor  has 
discovered  he  does  have 
friends.  One.  a retired  profes- 
sor of  criminal  Justice  from 
Berkeley,  wrote  that  the  judge 
“demanded  that  Anderson 
back  down  and  lick  his  hoots. 
He  picked  foe  wrong  man." 


Expectant  Japan 
wants  royal  baby 


should  not  impinge  on  the  ab- 
solute authority  of  the  Gulf 
rulers.  It  wants  assemblies  to 
remain  powerless  and  un- 
elected. like  its  own. 

A spokesman  for  the  Bah- . 
rain  Freedom  Movement  saM: 
“Anything  outside  tire  consti- 
tution is  refused.  Such  a 
council  ...  would  still  not 
have  the  powers  enshrined 
for  parliament  in  our  consti- 
tution." He  ruled  out  dialogue 
until  political  prisoners  had  ! 
been  released  and  exiles : 
allowed  to  return.  i 

• The  six  Arab  states  of  the  , 
Gulf  Co-operation  Council 
yesterday  issued  their  stron- 
gest statement  in  years  to 
Iran,  warning  it  not  to  engage 
in  “acts  of  sabotage"  in  Bah- 
rain or  other  member  states. 

Iran  has  denied  any  role  in 
the  Bahraini  unrest  that  has  i 
killed  at  least  25  people. 


Maty  Jordan  in  Tokyo 


AS  THE  crown  prince 
and  princess  approach 
their  third  wedding 
anniversary,  Japan  is 
whispering. 

Since  June  9,  1993,  the 
day  when  Masako  Owada.  a 
Harvard-educated  former 
diplomat,  began  life  inside 
the  cloistered  walls  of  the 
Imperial  Palace,  she  has 
had  one  cnaciai  job:  produc- 
ing a male  heir. 

Princess  Masako  is  only 
32.  bat  people  are  wonder- 
ing why  there  is  still  no 
sign  of  a baby.  At  risk  is 
the  longest  continuous  fam- 
ily dynasty  on  earth.  The 
emperor  is  said  to  be  the 
128th  direct  descendant  of 
a monarchy  that  stretches 
.back  2,600  years  to  Amater- 
asu,  the  Son  Goddess. 

What  was  once  unthink- 
able in  foe  male-dominated 
country  Is  now  voiced  pub- 
licly: Will  Japan  be  forced 
to  allow  a woman  to  ascend 
to  the  throne? 

In  the  past  two  and  a half 
milleniums,  there  have 
been  eight  female  emper- 
ors. The -law  now  forbids  a 
woman  to  be  the  symbolic 
head  of  Japan.  Attention 
has  begun  to  focus  on  four- 
year-old  Mako,  foe  crown 
prince's  niece,  as  a possible 
future  emperor,  which 
would  require  a change  in 
foe  law. 

Time,  of  course,  has  not 
run  out  An  emperor  reigns 
for  life,  and  the  hoped-for 
heir  would  be  second  in 
line  to  foe  throne.  Emperor 
AkShito  is  «2-  His  son — Ma- 
safco’s  husband  — is  Crown 
Prince  Naruhito,  aged  36. 

StiUDj  gossip  about  a child- 
less crown  prince  and  prin- 
cess grows  louder  almost 
daily,  and  Princess  Masako 


grows  increasingly  invisi- 
ble. She  makes  brief  public 
appearances,  but  almost  al- 
ways with  her  husband, 
and  she  rarely  says  a word. 

“It's  very  odd;  you  never 
hear  her  voice,’’  an  impe- 
rial watcher,  Toshiaki 
Kawahara,  said.  “Many 
people  are  talking  about  It, 
wondering  if  we  are  going 
backwards...  if  the  family 
is  more  locked  up.” 

If  so,  the  jailer  is  foe  Im- 
perial Household  Agency, 
which  runs  the  affairs  of 
the  royal  family.  Asked 
about  the  baby  question, 
Tsuyoshi  Soga,  foe  palace's 
chief  chamberlain,  said:  “I 
really  wish  the  Japanese 
media  would  be  more  sensi- 
tive on  this  point.” 

The  palace  Is  where  Prin- 
cess Masako  spends  her 
days.  Staff  can’t  recall  any 
overnight  guests,  even  fam- 
ily or  friends.  She  spends 
hours  learning  ancient 

court  rituals  and  the  art  of 
waka.  Japanese  poetry. 
When  she  leaves  home,  she 
always  travels  in  a chauf- 
feur-driven black  sedan. 
Cooks  prepare  a weekly 
menu.  She  shops  through 
catalogues  and  from  de- 
signers who  come  to  her. 
The  Japanese  imperial  fam- 
ily has  no  money  of  its  own. 

*Tn  principle  they  are 
penniless,”  Toshiya  Matsn- 
zaki,  a reporter  for  Ladies' 
Own  magazine,  said.  “They 
have  no  freedom,  they  can’t 
do  anything  without  gov- 
ernment approval.” 

At  the  end  of  February 
Crown  Prince  Naruhito 
addressed  the  baby  ques- 
tion at  a news  conference. 

"I  heard  you  all  would 
like  to  know  about  the  atti- 
tude of  the  . stork.  It  seems 
the  stork  needs  a quiet  en- 
vironment.” — Washington 
Post 
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A curfew  on 
commonsense 

Jack  Straw’s  rightward  lurch 

WHE\T  Parliament  re- assembles  this  week,  one  of  the 
first  sounds  we  wish  to  hear  is  a clear  repudiation  of 
Jack  Straw's  confused  argument  for  curfews  on  chil- 
dren in  the  streets.  Tony  Blair  had  better  be  clear  about 
this.  The  Straw  curfew,  whether  it  is  applied  to 
teenagers  or  limited  to  10-year-olds  and  under,  is  a 
right-wing,  law-and-order  lurch  too  far. 

Mr  Straw's  idea  of  a 9pm  curfew  is  a con-trick.  It  is 
cheap  tough  talk  about  a largely  non-existent  problem 
which  will  be  made  significantly  worse  by  the  cure  he 
proposes.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  a curfew 
is  justified  by  the  current  scale  of  crime,  even  among 
juveniles.  It  is  merely  a trendy  idea  picked  up  off  the 
peg  from  America,  which  with  its  far  higher  crime  rates 
and  social  dislocation  is  not  a good  policy  model  for  this 
country'.  Just  because  Bill  Clinton  has  chosen  to  run 
with  the  curfew  notion  in  election  year,  for  his  own 
right-wing  reasons,  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  right 
for  Labour.  Mr  Straw  claims  to  have  dreamed  up  the 
policy  because  be  has  seen  young  people  out  on  the 
streets  at  night  while  driving  home  from  the  Commons. 
That  was  the  way  Mrs  Thatcher  used  to  make  policy, 
though  this  may  be  taken  as  a compliment  in  parts  of 
the  shadow  cabinet  these  days. 

Anyone  who  stops  to  think  about  the  effect  of  a 
curfew  upon  law-abiding  and  delinquent  young  people 
alike  will  see  that  it  could  lead  to  increases  in  family 
violence  and  to  more  homeless  runaways.  If  it  is  left  to 
local  authorities  it  will  be  inconsistent  If  it  is  centrally 
imposed  it  will  be  indiscriminate.  Either  way,  the 
policy  would  penalise  large  numbers  of  good  and 
innocent  young  people,  especially  in  the  black  commu- 
nity. But  those  least  able  to  cope  with  the  effects  of  the 
policy  will  be  those  most  regularly  subjected  to  it  The 
policy  is  wrong  in  effect  but  wrong  in  principle  too. 
Problems  of  anti-social  behaviour  cannot  be  solved  by 
locking  them  away  inside  people's  homes.  It  is  the 
social  equivalent  of  brushing  the  mess  under  the  carpet 
The  Labour  Party  of  all  parties  should  not  do  that  with 
human  beings. 

Behind  the  ridiculous  posturing  of  his  statement  that 
Labour  has  “zero  tolerance”  for  anti-social  behaviour, 
Mr  Straw  is  increasingly  leading  his  party  into  a Dutch 
auction  with  Michael  Howard.  Yesterday,  Mr  Howard 
was  reported  to  be  in  favour  of  clothing  community 
service  offenders  in  distinctive  “mark  of  shame”  uni- 
forms so  that  they  feel  and  are  conspicuous.  Soon,  no 
doubt,  Mr  Straw  will  be  telling  us  that  Labour  wants 
them  to  wear  uniforms  covered  in  stripes  and  arrows 
and  to  work  in  chain-gangs.  Or  why  not  go  the  whole 
hog,  and  call  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  police  to  dispose  of 
the  youngsters? 

Mr  Blair’s  pollsters  and  his  instincts  are  telling  him 
that  Labour  cannot  afford  to  be  seen  as  soft  on  crime, 
and  doubtless  this  is  the  mainspring  of  the  increasing 
rush  to  the  right  on  law  and  order.  But  in  the  clamour 
to  be  tough  on  crime.  Labour  seems  to  have  forgotten 
the  other  bit  that  Mr  Blair  once  made  famous  — the  bit 
about  being  tough  on  the  causes  of  crime.  Labour's 
lurch  to  the  right  on  crime  may  win  it  votes  (though  we 
wonder  about  that),  but  it  will  lose  it  political  credibil- 
ity and  moral  standing.  Mr  Straw  may  be  happy  to 
make  that  trade.  Mr  Blair  should  make  dear  it  is  a sell- 
out too  far. 


Sharing  the  cup 

Can  two  really  play  the  same  game? 

CO-HOSTING  the  World  Cup  for  the  year  2002  between 
Japan  and  South  Korea  is  either  a brilliant  idea  or  a 
disaster  in  the  making-  No  one  really  knows  — least  of 
all  the  Fifa  executive.  It  offers  the  way  out  in  the  short 
term  from  an  awkward  dilemma,  plus  the  opportunity 
to  play  at  grand  diplomacy,  but  it  is  still  a risky 
calculation. 

Korea  has  the  stronger  case  on  football  grounds 
having  reached  the  final  tournament  four  times  — three 
times  straight  since  the  1986  games.  Japan,  which  has 
only  had  a fully  professional  league  since  1993  and  has 
never  qualified  for  the  World  Cup,  has  the  asset  of 
superior  technology  and  its  sports  fecilitiss  are  superb. 
It  claims  to  be  "the  Japan  that  can  present  the  World 
Cup  to  the  world",  offering  virtual  reality  stadiums  and 
TV  presentation  — all  proceeds  from  the  stadiums  to  go 
to  Flfa.  It  has  been  dear  all  along  that  a decision  either  , 
way  would  stir  up  deep  passions.  Many  Japanese  regard  t 
Koreans  as  an  inferior  people  somewhat  lacking  in  the 
finer  Asian  graces.  Most  Koreans  judge  Japan  in  the 
light  of  its  brutal  domination  of  their  country  — and 
over  many  other  parts  of  Asia  — as  a domineering 
power  to  be  watched  very  warily.  As  the  time  for 
decision  came  to  the  final  whistle,  those  favouring  a 
compromise  have  forced  Fife’s  president  Joao  Have- 
lange  to  abandon  his  opposition  to  the  idea  of  co- 
sharing. Fifa  is  off  the  hook,  at  least  for  now. 

The  resultant  deal  is  more  favourable  to  Korea  — 
whose  chances  were  regarded  as  increasingly  poor  — 
than  to  Japan.  There  is  a Japanese  view  which  appreci- 
ates the  possible  value  of  co-hosting.  The  Asahi  Shim- 
bun  newspaper  endorsed  the  idea  a year  ago,  calling  for 
a “serious  and  magnanimous”  attitude  by  the  govern- 
ment But  most  Japanese  opinion  feels  offended.  Fife  is 
accused  of  thinking  that  Koreans  and  Japanese  are  the 
same  people:  would  it  have  proposed  a similar  co- 
hosting arrangement  between  two  European  countries? 
Japanese  and  Koreans  are  ethnically  and  culturally  far 
removed:  The  Japanese  occupation  from  1910  to  1945 
was  as  alien  as  any  Western  colonialism.'  Korean 
memories  of  national  humiliation,  when  generations  of 
children  were  forced  to  speak  Japanese  at  school,  fade 
slowly.  Attempts  by  Japan  to  apologise  for  its  wartime 
atrocities  and  the  abuse  of  Korean  “comfort  women” 
are  seen  as  half-hearted.  Japanese  tapes  and  videos  are 
still  banned  from  sale  in  SeouL  It  does  not  take  much  to 
create  new  tensions  — as  in  the  recent  diplomatic  flare- 
up  over  the  rocky  outcrop  of  Tokdo  (Takeshima.  to  the 
Japanese)  in  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Will  football  mend  these  historical  wounds?  First,  a 
few  problems  have  to  be  solved,  such  as  whether  both 
countries  automatically  qualify  and  where  the  final 
match  will  be  held,  plus  a host  of  practical  questions 
about  visas  and  communications.  But  the  final  answer 
may  depend  on  future  developments  on  the  Korean 
peninsula  before  2002.  North  Korea,  a surprise  quarter 
finalist  in  1966  and  now  weakening  fast  could  still  offer 
another  sort  of  surprise. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Straw  poll  vs 
Straw  policy 

(READ  that  Jack  Straw  wants 
curfews  on  young  British 
people.  Who  is  be  to  dictate 
when  my  children  should  be 
allowed  out  onto  streets  which 
I help  pay  taxes  for?  I thought 
that  Labour  believed  in  paren- 
tal responsibility  and  individ- 
ual freedom  not  state  control 
of  the  family.  No  doubt  he  will 
have  us  appointing  a beadle 
and  a child -catcher  next. 

I want  my  children  to  be 
able  to  walk  our  streets  in 
safety,  not  be  locked  away  at 
home  watching  television.  We 
have  a right  to  demand  a bet- 
ter life  for  young  people,  not  a 
more  restricted  one.  To  create 
a safe  environment  for  all  of 
us  requires  sensible,  creative 
and  progressive  policies.  Jack 
Straw  provides  only  soundbite 
hysteria. 

He  says  that  he  is  respond- 
ing to  public  demand.  TO  test 
this  assertion.  I called  55  be- 
wildered residents,  picked 
randomly  from  the  phone 
book,  and  asked  the  question: 
“Would  you  demand  a night- 
time curfew  for  children  in 
Colchester?''  May  I apologise 
to  all  55  for  interrupting  their 
morning  and  thank  them  for 
confirming  my  suspicion  that 
not  a single  person  would  de- 
mand such  a curfew. 

I grant  you  that  it  was  not  a 
huge  survey  but  I feel  sure 
that  it  is  more  than  Jack 
Straw  has  done  before  putting 
forward  his  ideas  borrowed 
from  good  ole  boy  Bill  Clinton. 
Don  Quinn. 

61  King  Stephen  Road. 
Colchester  COl  2DS. 

AS  someone  who  has  ap- 
plied to  join  the  police 
force,  I take  exception  to  A 
Fernandez's  views  on  how 
best  to  stem  the  rise  in  crime 
(Letters,  May  30).  It  is  all  very 
well  dismissing  those'  who 
criticise  government  policies 
as  "whingeing  chattering 
classes"  but  there  are  other 
weapons  that  could  be  de- 
ployed in  the  fight  against 
crime  besides  punishment. 
Principal  among  these,  of 
course,  are  preventative 
measures. 

Name  & address  supplied. 

A FERNANDEZ  repeatedly 
asks  “How  would  you 
feel?"  in  his  Letter  defending 
tougher  sentences.  My  answer 
is  that  if  I were  the  victim  of  a 
violent  crime,  1 would  feel  so 
emotionally  disturbed  as  to 
make  it  highly  unlikely  that  I 
would  react  in  a rational  and 
enlightened  way  in  determin- 
ing punishment 
Mike  Hennessey. 

Tobelstrasse  2, 

78591  Durchhausen.  Germany. 


Let’s  re-style  the  model 


j The  professor  applies  the  right 
' of  reply  to  the  ethics  of  science 


T LAST  an  advertiser  Is 
prepared  to  put  his  eco- 
^F^kuanic  muscle  behind  a 
protest  against  excessively 
thin  models  (‘Anorexic,  mod- 
els cost  Vogue  ads.  May  31).  So 
what  do  we  do  next  to  encour- 
age others? 

First  we  must  define  "too 
thin”.  The  internationally 
standard  way  of  measuring 
thinn«Mg:  is  the  Body  Mass  In- 
dex. which  assesses  the 
relationship  between  height 
and  weight  The  formula  is 
weight  in  kilogrammes  divid- 
ed by  height  in  metres, 
squared.  A normal,  healthy 
weight  fells  in  the  range  of 
BM3  scores  20-25.  The  agreed 
international  definition  of 
“underweight"  is  a BML  of  less 
than  20. 

The  second  step  is  for  con- 
cerned advertisers  to  specify 
that  no  models  should  be  used 
in  their  ads  who  have  a BMI  of 
less  than  20.  This  would  imme- 
diately eliminate  anorexics 
from  commercial  promotions. 
It  would  also  set  business 
standards  for  modal  agencies. 
Eventually,  even  the  editors  of 
Vogue  might  get  the  message. 
JT  Winkler. 

Food  and  Health  Research, 

28  St  Paul  Street, 

London  N1  7AB. 


OT  ONLY  Vogue  should 
stand  accused  — the 
whole  clothing  industry  con- 
spires to  convince  us  that  an 
anorexic  13-year-old  is  the 
norm.  At  170cm/60kgs  I would 
describe  myself  as  medium 
built  Why  then  am  I made  to 
feel  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  me  when  shop- 
ping for  clothes  and  under- 
wear? Why  are  the  most  inter- 
esting clothes  designed  for 
small  sizes  with  skirts  that 
barely  cover  one's  bottom? 
Why  do  1 have  to  wear  tights 
marked  “large* 1 7 Why  do  the 
bras  that  would  presumably 
fit  me  invariably  look  like 
double  parachutes?  Can  we 
get  our  "average  figures"  into 
proper  perspective? 
Alexandra  Bitchier. 

21  Lansdowne  Crescent 
Glasgow  G20  6NG. 

IS  Alexandra  Sbulman.  edi- 
tor of  Vogue  magazine,  sug- 
gesting that  female  sufferers 
of  eating  disorders  are  blind? 
The  difference  between  Cindy 
Crawford  and  Trish  Goff  is  ob- 
vious: the  wholesome,  healthy 
and  fit  versus  the  emaciated, 
androgynous  and  pale. 

What  causes  eating  dis- 
orders is,  as  she  states,  a “loss 
of  self-worth".  Yet  it  is  not  im- 


plausible that  such  a feeling  is 
the  product  of  believing  that 
one's  sole  function  as  a wom- 
an is  to  fulfil  societal  expecta- 
tions, regardless  and  indeed  at 
the  expense  of  personal  happi- 
ness, achievement  and  health. 

The  body-fascism  propa- 
gated by  Vogue  objectifies 
women  in  a manner  compara- 
ble to  pornography,  though  it 
is  somehow  more  pernicious 
due  to  its  accessibfity  and  self- 
proclaimed  ‘feminist’’  (or  at 
least  pro-female)  ethos. 

Katie  Melrose. 

New  Hall 

University  of  Cambridge. 
Huntingdon  Road, 

Cambridge  CB3  ODF. 

SUCH  indignation  from 
your  columnist  Susie  Or- 
bach,  over  tile  poor,  ircing  X- 
ray  pictured  in  Vogue  (Com- 
mentary, May  31).  Yet  every 
Saturday  the  Guardian  fash- 
ion pages  feature  blackened- 
eyed,  addicted-looking,  pale, 
wasted  waifs  and.  no  matter 
how  much  readers  protest 
you  continue  to  publish  these 
dreadful  photographs.  You 
rail  against  it  in  your  editori- 
als but  you  don't  listen. 
Maureen  Luchini. 

31  Wingate  Road.  London  W6. 
Women,  02,  page  7 


Roll  on 


THE  incoming  Master  of  the 
Rolls  should  view  as  a pri- 
ority the  early  demise  of  the 
Solicitors'  Complaints  Bureau 
or,  as  it  is  soon  to  be  known, 
the  Office  of  Supervision  of  So- 
licitors. it  is  time  that  com- 
plaints against  solicitors  were 
dealt  with  by  an  independent 
body  instead  cf  the  present 
form  of  self-regulation  This 
would  do  much  to  restore  the 
faith  cf  complainants  who  feel 
the  current  system  is  heavily 
weighted  against  them. 

Tony  Biles. 

The  Granary. 

West  Farm,  Owermeigne, 

Nr  Dorchester,  Dorset 

IMFHLLST  walking  along  the 
■■  high  street  in.  I admit  a 
rather  dislocated  frame  of 
mind,  I inadvertently  bumped 
into  a pedestrian  I'm  now 
sporting  a throbbing  black  eye. 
“Pavement  rage"  is  on  its  way. 
Tony  OrmenxL 
12  Saunders  Street 
Southport  PR9  OHP. 

ODE  to  Joy  is  fer  too  good  to 
be  wasted  on  a stupid  foot- 
ball competition 
RAToy. 

25  Elmwood  Road. 

London  SE24  9NU. 
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A second  front  in  Europe’s  war 


IT  APPEARS  from  your 
report  rf  football  hooligans 
organising  prearranged  fights 
(Raids  herald  crackdown  on 
Euro  96  hooligans.  May  25) 
that  a considerable  amount  of 
police  time  and  expense  mil  be 
used  to  prevent  these  confron- 
tations taking  place. 

A more  appropriate  method 
cf  dealing  with  this  problem 
would  be  for  the  authorities  to 
designate  an  area  of  waste- 
ground  for  the  combatants  to 
engage  each  other  upon.  Only 
those  who  want  to  partake  will 
be  involved  and  non-combat- 
ants will  be  at  little  risk. 

Better  still  why  not  allow 
the  fights  on  football  pitches 
after  matches  have  taken 
place?  Those  wishing  to  in- 


dulge could  file  onto  the  pitch 
while  those  wishing  to  spectate 
could  remain  in  their  seats. 
The  opposing  armies  could 
confront  each  other  across  the 
centre-line,  the  referee  could 
blow  his  whistle  and  battle 
could  commence. 

If  these  events  were  tele- 
vised, they  would  be  more  pop- 
ular and  entertaining  than  the 
macho  posturing  of  the  preced- 
ing set  of  cry-babies  and  over- 
paid prima  donnas.  Hooligans 
prepared  to  give  and  take  a 
beating  out  cf  some  sense  of 
loyalty  to  their  teams  could  set 
an  example  for  the  “sports- 
men" they  praise  so  highly. 

LJ  Harper. 

23  Irthlingborough  Road, 
Finedon,  Northants  NN9  5EH. 


! 

I REPLY  ro  rhe  letters  that 
I question  my  claim  that  sci- 
entific knowledge  is  value-free 
(Juggling  with  ethics  in  the 
lab,  June  1). 

Science  provides  us  with  the 
best  way  to  understand  the 
world.  I cannot  accept  Dr  Neil 
Gascoigne’s  suggestion  that  it 
is  merely  another  social  con- 
struct Does  he  really  not  be- 
lieve that  cells  are  the  basic 
j units  of  life,  that  DNA  is  the 
I genetic  material,  and  that 
j most  of  chemistry  is  com- 
I plstely  reliable  knowledge? 

I Scientists  cannot  and 
j should  not  be  responsible  for 
! how  scientific  knowledge  is 
I used  Not  only  would  this  give 
them  unwarranted  power  but 
[ there  is  no  way  that  one  can 
predict  how  new  knowledge 
might  be  used.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  radio  and  gene 
manipulation,  for  example, 
were  based  on  "pure” 
research. 

However,  scientists  nave 
moral  obligations  as  citizens. 
Developing  a lethal  virus,  as 
suggested  by  Philtipe  Pem- 
stich.  EaUs  into  the  latter  cate- 
gory, as  would  that  of  all  those 
working  on  weapons.  It  is  not 
the  science  that  is  dangerous 
but  how  it  is  applied. 

Contrary  to  Dr  Jonathan 
Cross,  who  wishes  to  put  the 
blame  for  nuclear  weapons  on 
scientists,  in  the  building  of 
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the  atomic  bomb  scientists  be- 
haved in  a most  moral  way  — ■ 
they  informed  their  govern- 
ment what  was  passible  and 
contributed  to  the  war  effort 
The  decision  to  build  and  to 
drop  the  bomb  was  not  theirs. 
Cross  should  consider  a sce- 
nario in  which  Allied  scien- 
tists refused  to  co-operate  and 
instead  the  Germans  had  built 
the  bomb.  Would  he  have  been 
■ happy  with  their  moral  stance" 
I agree  with  Dr  Susan  Mi- 
i chie  that  the  decisions  as  to 
what  research  to  fund  can  be 
value- laden  if  one  has  a partic- 
ular end  in  view.  However,  the 
genetic  basis  of  human  intelli- 
gence could  turn  out  to  be  just 
as  valuable  to  our  society  as 
the  association  between  pov- 
erty and  health.  One  should  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  Medav.ar's 
aphorism  that  science  is  the 
art  of  the  soluble.  I strongly 
support  her  plea  that  every- 
one. including  scientists, 
should  be  involved  in  the  deci- 
sion-making — and  that  in- 
cludes medical  practice. 

I Prof)  Lewis  Wolpert. 
University  College  London 
Medical  School. 

Cleveland  Street. 

London  WlP  6DB. 


We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 
We  may  edit  them:  shorter 
letters  are  more  likely  to  appear 


LANGTANG.  NEPAL:  To 
name  such  a stunning  bird 
after  an  1 3th  century  judge 
impeached  for  corruption,  as 
the  British  once  did,  now 
seems  positively  demeaning. 
But  even  the  Nepalese  title. 
danpke  — “the  bird  of  nine 
colours"  — doesn't  quite  do 
credit  to  the  creature.  Just  the 
shimmering  purples  and  blues 
on  this  pheasant's  iridescent 
back  seem  to  contain  that 
number  of  tones.  Then  one 
must  add  the  emerald  green 
on  its  head  the  ink  black  of  its 
belly,  the  cinnamon  tail  and 
magenta  hindneck.  Similar  in 
size  to  our  own  pheasant  and 
twice  the  weight,  the  Himala- 
yan monal  as  it  is  known,  has 
been  persecuted  across  much 
of  its  high-altitude  range  both 
for  the  pot  and  its  brilliant 
plumes.  As  recently  as  the 
1970s  the  Gilgit  Scouts  of  Paki- 
stan used  its  5 pa  tula  te  crest 
feathers  as  a cap  badge.  Else- 
where in  that  country's  moun- 
tainous north,  the  bird  has 
been  reduced  to  a few  remote 
valleys,  and  even  in  other 
parts  cf  Nepal  where  it  is  the 


national  bird  danphe  is  regu 
Iarly  hunted  Fortunately,  ~jj 
the  Langtang  National  Pari 
north  of  Kathmandu  Cm 
monal  is  as  common  and  eas 
ily  seen  as  a national  bin 
should  be.  The  region's  Bud 
dhist  inhabitants  have  ad 
hered  to  their  faith's  tenet  o 
non-violence  towards  fellov 
creatures,  ■ and  at  both  dawr 
and  dusk  we  could  see  thes< 
birds  grubbing  with  theij 
powerful  bills  on  the  grassy 
alpine  slopes  or  struttin* 
across  boulders  as  they  mad< 
their  display  calls.  The  sounc 
was  most  powerful  as  the  sur 
was  setting,  and  seemed  tc 
hold  a familiar  resonance.  B 
you  closed  your  eyes  as  you 
listened,  you  could  momen- 
tarily forget  the  7,000-metre, 
white-capped  peak  that  rose 
stark  and  forbidding  a bo  vie 
the  pheasant’s  roost  site.  For 
the  bird's  melodious  and  up 
wardly- inflected  whistle  could 
sound,  for  all  the  world,  like  a 
curlew's  song  drifting  through 
that  tangy  mizzle  of  a Norfolk 
marsh  in  winter. 

MARK  COCKER 


Never  mind  the  claret,  feel  the  policy 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


YOU  have  probably 
forgotten  about  A 
Very  Social  Demo- 
crat. For,  when  a 
Monday  morning  column  is 
dedicated  to  a Sunday  night 
event,  it  is  eight  days  out  of 
date.  But  that  is  not  the  only 
reason  why  you  may  not  re- 
call the  television  portrait  of 
Roy  Jenkins.'  The  pro- 
gramme was  intrinsically 
unmemorable. 

The  defining  moment  — as 
the  fashionable  phrase  goes 
--  followed  pictures  of  a suit- 
ably embarrassed  Jenkins 
posing  for  photographers  at 
the  Whitbread  Book  Of  The 
Year  Awards.  Cut  to  row 
upon  row  of  bubbling  cham- 
pagne glasses,  which  — if 
they  were  relevant  to  any- 
tping  — made  a point  about 
literary  prize-givings.  But 
they  were  used  as  a comment 
on  Jenkins’s  character.  In 
Short.  A Very  Social  Demo- 


crat was  a visual  version  of  a 
diary  in  a society  magazine. 

It  is  neither  my  Intention 
nor  my  wish  to  defend  Roy 
Jenkins  from  the  charges  of 
elitism  and  snobbery  which 
the  programme  made  against 
him.  He  is,  as  they  say,  old 
enough  and  ugly  enough  to 
look  after  himself.  I write  in 
defence  of  politics  and  in  com- 
plaint about  their  continued 
trivialisation  by  allegedly 
serious  programmes.  Like 
him  or  not.  Jenkins  is  one  .of 
the  most  Important  political 
figures  of  post-war  Britain  — 
a status  which  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  his  taste  in 
claret  He  is  important  be- 
cause of  his  ideas  and  the  de- 
termination with  which  he 
pursues  them.  But  apart  from 
the  description  of  his  philo- 
soply  as  "libertarian  interna- 
tionalism" — whatever  that 
means  — we  heard  nothing  of 
his  restless  ideology. 

Halfway  through  the  pro- 1 
gramme  an  ancient  foot  of  I 
film  revealed  the  young  Roy 
Jenkins  addressing  Labour's 
annual  conference.  The  dis- 
missive flapping  of  the  hands 
has  survived  the  years.  But 


the  political  imperatives  have 
not  This  parti',  Jenkins  de- 
claimed, was  "created  to 
change  the  nature  of  society." 
Sitting  in  my  armchair,  I felt 
like  a spectator  at  a football 
match  urging  a centre-for- 
ward not  to  miss  the  open 
goal.  “Go  on,  ask  him!  Do  you 
still  want  that?  If  not,  why 
not?  And  what  has  made  you 
alter  your  ambitions?"  In- 
stead there  was  more  social 
chit-chat 

As  a study  of  the  tennis  mo- 
res of  the  middle-aged,  middle 
classes  in  rural  Oxfordshire 
A Very  Social  Democrat  was 
an  undoubted  success.  As  a 
portrait  of  a politician  who 
can  lay  claim  to  helping  lever 
the  Labour  Party  onto  the 
central  ground  of  politics,  it 
was  woefully  inadequate. 

If,  back  in  the  1960s,  there 
was  something  called  the  Jen- 
kins Set  I was  not  a member. 
1 was,  however,  a political 
devotee  who  hoped  that  one 
day  he  would  lead  the  Labour 
Party  and  become  prime  min- 
ister. My  support  was  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  way  in 
which  he  held  his  knife  and 
fork.  I thought  that  he,  more 


than  any  of  the  other  aspi- 
rants, shared  my  vision  of  a 
free  and  equal  society.  By  the 
mid-seventies,  I was  a Jenkin- 
site  no  more.  But  that  was  not 
because  he  felled  to  invite  me 
to  lunch  or  dinner.  It  was  be- 
cause our  ideas  no  longer 
coincided. 

I can  remember  the  exact 
day  on  which  I changed  my 
mind.  Jenkins  was  writing  a 
book  of  essays  called  What 
Matters  Now.  As  his  accolytes 
discussed  its  contents,  it  be- 
came clear  that  what  mat- 
tered to  me  did  not  matter  to 
him.  He  was  in  favour  of  less 
inequality  not  greater  equal- 
ity — a difference  which  is  far 
more  than  semantic.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  public  expendi- 
ture rose  too  fer.  democracy 
— as  well  as  the  economy  — 
would  be  in  danger.  And  he 
was  so  half-hearted  about 
comprehensive  education 
that  his  views  were  Indistin- 
guishable from  those  of  the 
present  Labour  leadership. 

On  the  day  that  the  book 
was  published  I was  in  Shef- 
field, awaiting  the  result  of 
what  turned  out  to  be  my- 
father's  terminal  operation. 


Jenkins  sent  him  an  in- 
scribed copy,  which  my 
mother  has  still.  I was  enor- 
mously impressed  by  that  act 
of  kindness.  But  it  did  not 
change  my  view  about  his 
suitability  to  lead  the  Labour 
Party. 

I simply  do  not  believe  — as 
several  contributors  to  the  pro- 
gramme suggested — that  Jen- 
kins lost  his  chance  because  of 
his  airs  and  graces.  He  sacri- 
ficed his  prospects  when  he 
resigned  the  deputy  leadership 
and  thereby  demonstrated  that 
be  thought  Europe  more  im- 
portant than  the  party.  After 
that  he  would  not  have  be- 
come leader  If  he  had  bought  a 
doth  cap  and  started  to  breed 
racing  pigeons. 

Subsequent  events  proved 
how  right  the  party's  judg- 
ment was.  His  Dimbley  Lec- 
ture — not  mentioned  in  A 
Very  Social  Democrat  — was 
a turning  point  in  modern  po- 
litical history,  it  argued  not 
for  a new  centre  party  but  for 
an  end  to  ideology  — a return 
to  the  shifting  alliances 
which  ruled  Great  Britain  be- 
fore Gladstone’s  first  admin- 
istration. The  idea  that  men 


of  goodwill  and  talent  should 
govern  without  the  handicap 
of  party  prejudice  is.  in  my 
view,  dangerous  nonsense. 
But  it  becomes  daily  more 
popular.  Jenkins  reinvented 
it  What  sort  of  a portrait  is  it 
that  misses  that  essential 
feature? 

The  answer  is  a portrait 
which,  whether  or  not  tt  di- 
minished Jenkins,  certainly 
denigrated  the  whole  trade  of 
politics.  I have  no  idea  if  Roy 
Jenkins  enjoyed  having  tea 
with  duchesses.  But  I deeply 
resent  the  notion  that  L and 
people  like  me,  cared  whether 
he  did  or  not 

What  matters  in  a politi- 
cian is  the  principles  in 
which  he  behaves  and  his 
chance  of  putting  them  into 
practice.  I know  that  political 
ideas  are  notoriously  difficult 
to  examine  on  television,  and 
that  A Very  Social  Democrat 
was  designed  for  viewing  on  a 
bank  holiday  Sunday  night 
But  anyone  who  really 
wanted  to  know  what  drives 
men  on  to  lead,  and  others  to 
follow,  would  have  more  prof- 
itably spent  tbeirtime  watch- 
ing Yes  Minister. 
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of  roads.  The  xnanhollS^ 
ers  are  lifted,  and  every  year 
Uiree  or  four  children  are 

boiled  alive,  as  they  fell 

down  the  shafts  into  the  hot 
water . No-one  takes  much 
notice  of  their  deaths. 

Yawning  holes  emerge 
where  you  least  expect 
them.  Two  weeks  ago,  the 
residents  of  a quiet  brick- 
bnilt  block,  constructed  by 
Council  ofMinisters  in 
Soviet  times,  were  outraged 
to  discover,  on  their  return 
home,  that  a two-metre- 
wide  trench  had  been  dug 
across  their  asphalted  car- 
park. Mounds  of  earth  had 
been  thrown  onto  the  flimsy 
garage  covers  over  their 
cars,  crushing  them. 

The  courtyard  was  filled 
with  outraged  cries.  But  the 
man  with  the  excavator 
from  Mosteplosyet,  was 
adamant.  “Our  mission.”  he 
cried,  “is  to  give  heat  to  the 
People!.*’  Besides,  if  they 
were  stupid  enough  to  park 
over  the  sacred  Moscow 
Heating  Network  — - “The 
Net”  — they  had  it  coming  to 
them. 

The  Man  from  The  Net 
turned  out  to  be  something 
of  an  expert  in  Soviet  juris- 
prudence, which  goes  some- 
thing like  this:  there  are 
laws,  but  as  nothing  is  pub- 
lished, no  one  knows  about 
them.  So  you  only  know  you 
have  broken  a law  when  its 
too  late.  And  a two-metre- 
wide hole  through  your 
parking  space.  Is  too  late. 

The  inconvenience  is 
there  to  be  seen  and  indeed 
smelt.  But,  suspicious  Mos- 
co vitas  ask,  how  do  we  know 
that  the  hot  water  network 
is  actually  being  repaired? 
Alter  all,  it  breaks  down 
enough  times  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  sending  Icelandic 
spurts  of  steam  into  the  air, 
and  Hooding  the  telephone 
cables.  We  have  to  take  their 
word  for  It.  Everyone  gets 
cut  off  in  May,  June  and 
July — when  everyone  is  in 
Moscow,  and  the  incon- 
venience can  thus  be  maxi- 
mised. But  not  in  August, 
when  most  Moscovites 
retire  to  their  dachas,  be- 
cause that’s  when  the  brave 
Lads  from  the  Net  also  take 
their  holidays. 

After  11  months  of  space 
heat  Muscovites  experi- 
ence one  month  of  Tsarist 
village  life-  It’s  back  to  the 
gdvanised  bucketon  the 
gas  stove,  a time  when  the 
buns  units  of  local  hospi- 
tals are  ftiH  to  overflowing. 

Some  Muscovites  can  es- 
cape this  scourge.  They  have 
local  gas  heaters  in  their 
buildings  or  even  their  flats. 
U Israeli-made  electrically 
heated  shower  attachment 
iscurrently  sel^likehot- 
ekes  at  $100.  The  few  with 
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POLITICAL  leaders  are 
expected  to  have  a 
salon  — a group  of  un- 
elected cronies  and 
notables  which  gathers 
around  them  — but  Margaret 
Thatcher,  it  transpires,  relied 
on  the  salon,  while  in  office,  in 
a different  way.  Her  former 
Education  Secretary.  Kenneth 
Baker,  has  levealed  in  an 
interview  that  an  unwanted 
influence  on  his  Education 
Act  was  the  prime  minister’s 
hairdresser,  Paul  of  Kensing- 
ton, wbose  regular  reports  on 
the  experiences  of  his  daugh- 
ters at  the  hands  of  “trendy 
teachers"  in  South  London 
goaded  his  client  to  wholesale 
reform. 

Paul  of  Kensington  hag  con- 
firmed that  be  did,  indeed,  be- 
come tin  ter  of  Tory  Ideology. 
He  told  the  Sunday  Times: 
“Occasionally.  I would  discuss 
something  with  her  in  the 
morning,  and  would  find  her 
saying  it  herself  later  in  the 
day.  I was  gobsmacked."  Si- 
multaneously with  this  revela- 
tion came  the  news  that  Tony 


Mair  seems  already  to  have 
appointed  his  own  confidant 
for  his  time  in  office:  Peter  of 
Islington.  This  figure  is  not  a 
crimper,  or  indeed  a spin  doc- 
tor, bat  a vicar  the  Reverend 
Peter  Thomson,  who  con- 
verted the  young  Blair  to 
Christian  Socialism  at  Oxford 
and  has  been  persuaded  to 
return  from  his  native  Austra- 
lia to  serve  as  Blair's  personal 
chaplain. 

Both  of  these  disclosures 
have  caused  a certain  amuse- 
ment among  the  political 
classes.  All  those  left-wing 
Tory  ministers  appalled  by 
their  leader’s  belief  in  “perma- 
nent revolution"  may  now 
understand  that  her  model 
was  the  permanent  wave.  Mrs 
Thatcher's  trichological  inti- 
mate is  seen  by  some  as  fur- 
ther evidence  of  her  derange- 
ment; Mr  Blair's  chaperone 
for  his  soul  as  additional  proof 
of  his  priggery.  At  fee  very 
least,  fee  existence  of  these 
relationships  is  considered 
odd.  Yet,  behind  them  lie  seri- 
ous issues  about  the  relation- 
ships of  leaders  wife  those 
around  them;  who  they  should 
and  do  listen  to. 

It  is  dear  that  Kenneth. 
Baker  had  little  time  for  fee 
Vidal  Sassoon  school  of  politi- 
cal thinking.  He  considered 
civil  servants  and  professional 
political  advisers  a more  fifing 
influence  on  national  educa- 
tional policy  than  some  mere 
coiffeur  who  happened  to  be  a 
parent.  Yet  Margaret . 


Thatcher's  electoral  genius  in 
at  least  the  first  two  thirds  of 
her  administration  was  the 
ability  to  understand  what  her 
supporters  wanted.  Perhaps 
this  strength  derived  from  a 
willingness  to  listen  to  the 
views  of  Paul  of  Kensington 
or,  indeed,  her  cleaner, 
Edwina  Booker,  who  Mr 
Baker  has  Identified  as  an- 
other regular  unpaid  adviser 
on  government  policy. 

It  was  already  known  feat 
Margaret  Thatcher  — though 
often  caricatured  as  someone 
completely  certain  of  her  own 
opinion  — was  easily  suscep- 
tible to  the  prejudice  of  others. 
Her  dislike  of  the  BBC- 
stemmed  in  large  part  from 
her  husband's  regular  raging 
precis  of  fee  content  of  its  pro- 
grammes, which  he  had  con- 
siderably more  time  than  her 
to  consume;  equally,  she  was 
strengthened  in  her  opposi- 
tion to  sanctions  against 
South  Africa  by  fee  objections 
of  Denis,  a Rugby-lover,  to  fee 
parallel  sporting  ban. 

Even  90.  fee  revelation  of 
her  previously  unknown 
kitchen,  cabinet  invites,  par- 
ody. A cleaner  advising  the 
Prime  Minister!  A hairdresser 
writing  the  manifesto!  Some  of 
this  is  clearly  a product  of 
anti-woman  sentiments  in  fee 
Tory  Party:  the  image  of  an  an 
old  bat  gassing  to  her  domes- 
tics. Yet  consider  for  a mo- 
ment some  of  those  whose  in- 
fluence on  government  policy 
was  considered  non-contro- 


versial.  1 might  personally 
back  the  common  sense  of 
Paul  of  Kensington  against  Sir 
Alan  Walters,  the  street- 
wisdom  of  Mrs  Booker  against 

Kenneth  Baker. 

Mrs  Thatcher  can  be  seen  to 
have  seized  on  a rare  opportu- 
nity to  converse  with  rela- 
tively ordinary  people  in  the 
Increasingly  unreal  world  of 
high  politics.  TTiis  unreality 
has  its  own  effect  on  legisla- 
tion. For  example,  those  in 
power  have  far  more  contact 
with  policemen  than  any 
other  law-abiding  citizen. 
They  have  cops  in  their  cars. 
They  have  them  living  in  their 
gardens  in  huts.  It  may  not  be 
coincidental,  then,  feat  the 
police  tend  to  be  taken  rather 

more  seriously  by  government 
than,  say,  nurses  or  teachers. 
Conversely,  the  gulf  that  has 
traditionally  existed  between 

naional  politicians  and  public 
over  railway  legislation  — 
from  Beeching  to  the  Greater 
London  Council  “Fair  Fares 
policy"  to  the  Rail  track  priva- 
tisation — Is  largely  explained 
by  fee  feet  that  a standard 


A cleaner  advises 
the  Prime  Minister, 
a hairdresser  writes 
the  manifesto! 


honour  of  high  office  is  fee 
need  no  longer  to  travel  by 
train. 

A more  sympathetic  reading 
of  Mrs  Thatcher's  intense  ses- 
sions with  her  hairdresser 
might  see  in  them  something 
of  the  loneliness  and  isolation 
of  leadership.  A recurring 
theme  in  political  careers  is 
fee  search  — surrounded,  as 
you  are,  by  dozens  of  people 
with  vested  interests  in  keep- 
ing you  hi  your  job  or  taking 
it  away  from  you  — for  a con- 
fidant with  a degree  of  objec- 
tivity and  honesty.  Harold 


Wilson  had  Marcia  Falkendsr, 
Richard  Nison  took  off  for 
yachting  weekends  with  fee 
mysterious  Bebe  Rebozo. 
Jimmy  Carter  invited  ridicule 
by  consulting  his  young 
daughter  Amy  on  fee  question 
of  nuclear  proliferation. 

Tony  Blair’s  wish  to -have 
his  friend  and  confessor  Peter 
Thomson  beside  him  in  his 
hour  of  testing  looks  like  an 
acknowledgment  of  the.  no  _ 
for  someone  to  talk  to  who  is 
not  on  Gordon’s  or  Peters 
side,  who  will  not  ring  a lobby 
correspondent  as  soon  as  the 
conversation  is  dosed. 

Most  politicians  are  eventu- 
ally destoyed  by  the  isolation 
of  office,  the  separation  from 
the  anxieties  of  ordinary 
people  honest  opinions  of 
anyone  at  alL  From  this  ruin- 
ous pattern  even  Margaret 
Thatcher's  hairdresser  and 
cleaner  could  not  save  her. 
They  were  licensed  to  speak  to 

her  of  their  childrens'  poor 
schooling  or  frustration  at 
their  tax  bills,  but  the  forbid- 
ding shroud  of  her  power  pre- 
vented them  from  addressing 
the  question  of  her  ownper- 
sona.  Mrs  Booker  could  not 
have  said,  in  1989  or  so, 
“Maybe  it’s  time  you  did  your 
own  cleaning,  dear.  Leave  it  at 
10  years."  It  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  Paul  of  Ken- 
sington to  murmur:  “I  can 
m»fep  ypur  hair  look  flatter, 
but  it's  your  head  that’s  got 
too  big.”  It  is  this  role  of  per- 
mitted non-sycophant  feat  fee 

Reverend  Peter  Thomson 
could  perhaps  best  play  in  a 
Blair  administration.  As  for 
who  is  going  to  fill  the  Paul  of 
Kensington  position  — advis- 
ing the  leader  of  the  feelings 
on  the  street  — even  a man  as 
haioganir.  as  Tony  Blair  would 
struggle  to  get  away  wife  see- 
ing a hairdresser  every  day. 
But  a man  with  a grin  like 
that  must  see  the  dentist  fairly 
often.  Perhaps  he  can  find  in 
file  surgery  fee  inspiration 
that  Mrs  Thatcher  found  in 
the  salon. 


His  speeches  are  carefully  crafted  but  just  what  is  Tony  Blair  saying?  John  Simpson, 
chief  editor  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  analyses  the  language  of  New  Labour 

Verbal  remedies 


TONY  BLAIR’S  rheto- 
ric is  a town  peopled 
by  conviction.  New 
Labour;  new  - lan 
guage. . At  least  i 
new  language  for  fee  Labour 
Party.  Gone  are  .the  Marxist 
silhouettes  which  dogged 
Labourspeak  in  the  seventies, 
and  in  their  stead  comes  com- 
mitment tp  a ftatrire  in  which 
class  war  gives  way  to  global 
economics  and  social  security  . 
Not  the  old  social  security, 
wife  its  Post  Office  , queues 
and  giros,  but  a national  (even 
an  international)  security 
based  on  partnership,  mutual- 
ity, and  <Y»mmiTnitariahi-«mi_ 

The  marketing  of  a political 
leader  means  feat  it  is  often 
all  but  impossible  to  unpick 
fee  real  Tony  Blair  from  fee 
rhetoric  of  his  spin-doctors 
and  press  agents.  We  are  long 
past  the  era  when  fee  public 
believes  that  what  a political 


feawassa 

Jngry  Jew  refernsaftera 
K^^^What  you  done? 

ESEgHKS!*. 

■ahbi  repti®**  hnose  ’’The 

Mdoesso^ndthewH! 

^jjvrealises  how  wonder- 

“i^-^howlfeel.when 

^g^SStwarroUimid. 


figure  says  or  writes  comes 
entirely  from  bis  or  her  own 
hand.  Even  in  face-to-face  in- 
terviews on  television  or 
radio,  the  platform  phrases 
could  either  be  the  leader's 
own  personal  contribution  to 
the  debate,  or  fee  results  of 
lengthy  discussions  held  in 
Perrier-filled  rooms  at  party 
headquarters. 

New  Labour  aspires  to  be 
the  party  of  choice  for  fee 
centre  and  centre-left  To 
achieve  power  it  must  also 
collect  converts  in  their  mil- 
lions from  fee  centre-right 
and  the  disaffected  middle- 
right,  drawing  support  from 
the  old  Tory  and  Lib  Dem 
centre-groundists.  No  sur- 
prise. then,  that  the  new  slant 
of  Labourspeak  sounds 
slightly  Tory.  The  striking 
contrast  is  wife  the  language 
of  Old  Labour. 

We  grew  up  linking  Labour 
rhetoric  with  fee  terminology 
of  Marxist-soclalism.  The 
“working  class”,  the  “means 
of  production",  the  language 
of  fee  Manifesto.  What  is  new 
about  Blaxrspeak  is  hot  so 
much  what  it  includes,  but 
what  it  omits.  “Socialism" 
gives  place  to  “social  cohe- 
sion”, the  “working  class"  to 
fee  “people”,  fee  hieans  of 
production”  to  fee  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  middle  classes: 
education,  technology,  bene- 
fits, taxation,  pensions.  What 
was  that?  Pensions?  In  fee 
post-Maxwell  age,  pensions 
are  a major  concern  ofvote- 
ridden,  ageing  middle  Britain, 
and  so  pensions,  are  on  fee 

agpndfl. 

The  change  is  best  high- 
lighted by  comparison  wife 
the  current  rhetoric  of  Old 
Labour,  Militant  Labour, 
Scargill  Labour,  rather  than 
by  comparison  wife  fee  lan- 
guage of  the  centre-right 
Tony  Blair’s  fixture  consists  of 
a “task”  (fee  word  recurs 
repeatedly)  rather  than  a 
“struggle"  “Class”  is  an  out- 
moded concept  Mr  Major  may 

dream  of  a classless  society, 
bat  fee  phrase  is  written  out 
cf  fee  terminology  of  New 
Labour. 

Words  conjure  up  pictures, 
and  the  words  which  accom- 
pany a political  credo  are 
powerful  influences  on  float- 
ing voters.  “Socialism"  itself 
is -nowadays  too  assodatedin 
fee  collective  psyche  wife  the 
trede-OTiahrStruggles  of.  the 
seventies.  Peter  Mandelson 
and  Roger- Liddle.  in  their, 
book  The  Blair  Revolution, 
are  at  pains  to  distinguish 


between  Marxis t-soc ialism 
and  “ethical**  snaaltem,  fee 
•true”  socialism  of  social  res- 
ponsibility and  cooperative 
endeavour  which  informed 
the  Labour  Party’s  origins. 

But  old  images  are  still  too 
closely  entwined  with  the 
word  “socialism”,  and  so 
New  Labour  finds  it  safest  to 
rely  for  the  most  part  on  less 
ambiguous  vocabulary. 
Blair.  "Marxism  obscured 
fee  importance  of  personal 
responsibility,  concentrating 
only  upon  the  social  determi- 
nants that  contribute  to  indi- 
vidual behaviour.  Far  the 
left-of-centre,  fee  great  redis- 
covery has  been  fee  early 
social  democratic  view  feat 
better  social  conditions  en- 
hance personal  responsi- 
bility; they  are  not  a substi- 
tute for  it” 

If  “socialism"  fades  into  the 
background,  what  about 
“LabOTr^itself?  Isn’t  there  an 
argument  feat  if  William  Mor- 
ris didn’t  use  fee  term,  it  has 
no  place  in  New  Labour?  But 


its  history  is  too  strong  at 
present,  and  fee  alternatives 
(Social  Democratic  Party?) 
have  too  many  ambivalent 
resonances  in  Europe;  cul- 
tural baggage  which  would 
impede  New  Labour  in  its 
attempt  to  reach  through 
Europe  to  a global  politics. 

SO  NO  jettisoning  of 
“Labour”  for  now. 
despite  its  lingering 
associations  with 
the  “horny-handed 
sons  of  toil”.  We’re  all 
workers  now. 

There’s  an  old-fashioned  air 
about  the  new  political  ter- 
minology: mutualism  (the  con- 
cept that  fee  people  and  the 
state  both  share  rights  and 
responsibilities)  — the  lin- 
guistic links  are  with  the  old 
mutual  societies  (building 
homes  fix1  the  future,  trust, 
shared  resources,  a non- 
threatening  -ism);  communi- 
tarianism  (the  connotations 
are  almost  iffifrcentniy.  with 
Jethro  Tull  and  agrarianism. 


Rousseau,  and  early  utopian 
communities).  It’s  a difficult 
term  to  drop  Into  conversation 
— but  probably  less  so  than 
subsidiarity. 

It  is  important  to  New 
Labour  feat  political  terms 
have  a pedigree,  though  that 
pedigree  may  be  short.  The 
intellectual  exposition  of  com- 
muni  tar ianism  occurs  in  Ami- 
tai  Etzioni;  stakeholder  capi- 
talism in  Will  Hutton’s  The 
State  We’re  In.  This  last  as 
well  as  Mandelson  and  Lid- 
die’s  book,  helps  to  establish 
fee  political  credentials  of  the 
emergent  Labour  philosophy. 
It  no  longer  emerges  (If  it  ever 
did)  without  foreword  and 
footnotes. 

The  latest  buzzword  is 
stakeholder,  contrasted  cun- 
ningly with  shareholder.  Up  to 
this  point  in  their  lives,  many 
people  may  have  encountered 
the  term  stakeholder  only 
when  buying  a house,  where 
an  estate  agent  may  act  as 
stakeholder  for  the  buyer's  de- 
posit But  the  word  has  18th- 


century  origins  Tone  who 
holds  the  stake  or  stakes  of  a 
wager,  etc"),  not  broadening 
out  into  “one  who  has  a stake 
hi  something,  especially  a 
business”  until  the  1960s. 

Back  In  1976,  R E Thomas's 
Government  Of  Britain 
contains  an  apt  comment: 
"Three  approaches  are  consid- 
ered here,  the  stakeholder 
approach  advocated  by  free- 
enterprise  theorists  . . . the 
stakeholder  approach,  as  por- 
trayed by  Dahrendorf,  and  fee 
Marxist  approach." 

But  how  is  this  new  vocabu- 
lary woven  into  fee  fabric  of 
Labour  language?  “Labour  be- 
lieves everyone  in  Britain  de- 
serves a fair  chance";  so  how 
is  the  message  put  across? 
How  are  the  masses 
empowered? 

Tony  Blair  is  noted  for 
remarks  such  as  “the  public  is 
not  daft”  (daft  seems  to  be  an 
acceptable,  non-aggressive  ad- 
jective). The  public,  Labour 
strategists  seem  to  think,  likes 
to  be  spoken  to  in  its  own 
language.  But  fee  public  is 
now  anyone  from  the  centre- 
left  to  the  centre-right,  so  it  is 
more  problematic  today  to 
find  an  idiom  which  encom- 
passes the  foil  spectrum  than 
it  was  when  Labour  was 
speaking  essentially  to  the 
converted  left  (or  even  to  fee 
“broad”  left). 

TJT  middle  Britain 
has,  at  the  same 
time,  become  more 
homogeneous  lin- 
guistically. Estu- 
ary English  binds  east  London 
to  the  Home  Counties,  inde- 
pendent radio  and  satellite  TV 
reinforce  a new  demotic  on 
fee  country.  The  audience  is 
in  the  making  at  the  same 
time  as  New  Labour  seeks  to 
embrace  it 

New  Labour  can  say  that 
“stakehoTding1*  is  “not  about 
going  back  to  the  seventies" 
(this  use  of  “about”  is  stock  in 
Tony  Blair’s  language,  in 
keeping  wife  fee  search  for  an 
inclusive  political  vocabu- 
lary). There  is  the  politically 
(and  socially)  “correct"  expan- 
sion from  “him”  to  “him  and 
tier”  (more  common  in  fee 
object  case  than  as  fee  subject 
generally).  The  short  sen- 
tence. Unity.  One  Britain. 
Unity  is  still  strength.  Little 
“Euro-”,  as  that  is  dangerous 
Tory  territory. 

The  British  National 
Corpus  is  a good  hunting- 
ground.  It  shows  the  most  sig- 
nificant words  which  fee  term 
Labour  OCCUrs  alrtngairig  Top 
of  the  list,  from  texts  princi- 
pally of  the  early  1990s,  is 
“Labour  Party",  followed 
closely  by  “Labour  govern- 
ment”. But  a glance  down  the 

500  most  significant  collocates 
reveals  that  throughout  the 
1990s  the  language  of  militant 
Labour  has  not  been  as  preva- 
lent as  it  is  generally  remem- 
bered to  have  been. 

The  main  verbs  associated 
wife  Labour  over  feat  time 
are  “commit”,  “propose", 
accuse",  "believe”,  “pledge” 
Tain”,  “demand”,  “claim” 
and  “attack™.  Of  thgpp.  “Re- 
lieve” is  the  one  feat  stands 
out  most  forcefully  in  fee  new 
Blairspeak;  fee  language  of 
conviction. 

New  Labour.  Bask  to  the 
future. 


John  Simpson  is  also  a fellow  of 
Kellogg  College.  Oxford. 


An  excellent 
case  of  bodged 
intelligence 


Paul  Foot 


People  stm  say  that  m 
the  middle  of  all  John 
Major’s  disasters,  his 
“commitment  to  the  peace 
process  in  Ireland”  stands  out 
like  a beacon.  So  here  are  the 
highlights  of  that 
commitment. 

When  Albert  Reynolds, 
Irish  premier,  told  him  in 
August  1994  that  the  IRA  were 
about  to  announce  a ceasefire, 
Major  didn’t  believe  it  Citing 
“excellent  intelligence",  he 
insisted  that  the  men  of  vio- 
lence would  never  stop  the 
bombing.  When  the  IRA,  a few 
days  later,  announced  a cease- 
fire, Major  didn't  believe  that 
either.  He  said  the  ceasefire 
must  be  “permanent"  before 
all-party  talks  about  a peace 
settlement  could  begin.  When, 
several  months  later,  the 
ceasefire  was  still  holding. 
Major  decided  that  talks  could 
not  begin  until  the  IRA 
handed  in  their  weapons. 
When  Sinn  Fein,  the  SDLP 
and  even  the  Irish  govern- 
ment denounced  this  "decom- 
missioning'’ pre-condition  as 
ridiculous  and  urged  Major  to 
set  a date  for  all-party  peace 
talks,  Major  refused.  He  called 
up  fee  Mitchell  Commission. 

When  Mitchell  reported  in 
effect  that  the  “decommis- 
sioning” pre-condition  was 
ridiculous  and  urged  that 
peace  talks  should  start  at 
once,  Major  still  refused  to  set 
a date.  Instead  he  ordered 
elections,  which,  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  same  “excellent 
intelligence'',  would  consoli- 
date the  centre  in  Northern 
Ireland  politics  and  expose 
Sinn  Fein  as  a party  of  straw. 
As  for  the  ceasefire,  "excellent 
intelligence”  informed  him  it 
was  now  permanent. 

In  February,  an  IRA  bomb 
went  off  on  fee  Isle  of  Dogs 
Major  told  the  world  that  if 
the  men  of  violence  thought 
they  could  get  him  to  agree  a 
date  for  all-party  talks  just  by 
letting  off  a bomb  In  London, 
they  underestimated  the 
resolve  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  man  of  steel  who 
led  it  TO  prove  it,  he  promptly 
set  a date  for  all-party  talks. 
Sinn  Fein,  he  Insisted,  could 
not  take  part  unless  the  IRA 
declared  another  ceasefire. 

His  message  to  the  Northern 
Ireland  voters  was  clean  a 
vote  for  Sinn  Fein  without  a 
ceasefire  was  a wasted  vote. 
When  the  elections  were  held 
Sinn  Fein,  without  a ceasefire, 
won  their  highest  percentage 
of  the  poll  in  the  North  for  50 
years,  and  everywhere  the 
centre  which  the  elections 
were  intended  to  strengthen 
has  been  weakened  The  only 
certainty  for  the  future  is  that 
if  the  remotest  opportunity 
arises  for  prevarication,  pro- 


crastination, bungling  and 
drift,  John  Major  will  grasp  it 
with  both  hands. 

OTHING  lights  up  a 
charity  dinner  more 

than  an  uncharitable 

speech.  Ian  Gilmour.  chair- 
man of  Medical  Aid  for  Pales- 
tine, delighted  the  charity's 
recent  annual  dinner  with  a 
sharp  attack  on  the  British 
and  American  governments' 
open  encouragement  of  the  Is- 
raeli offensive  in  Lebanon. 
The  US  government  he  said 
had  abandoned  even  the  pre- 
tence of  even-handedness  or 
concern  for  international  law. 

Gilmour  is  a self-confessed 
peer  and  still,  just  a Tory,  but 
I am  inclined  to  forgive  him 
both  out  of  respect  for  his 
lifelong  campaign  against  Zi- 
onism and  its  imperialist  hor- 
rors. He  saw  early  on  that  fee 
creation  of  a homeland  for 
Jewish  people  in  Palestine 
was  only  possible  by  the  forc- 
ible expulsion  of  a mill  inn  Pal- 
estinian Arabs  from  their 
homes  — which  would  lead 
Inevitably  to  permanent  vio- 
lence in  the  region. 

Gilmour  was  followed  by 
Malcolm  Rifkind  fee  Foreign 
Secretary.  Most  people  at  the 
dinner  applauded  Rifkind's 
feint  hostility  to  Israeli  ag- 
grandisement (he  even  said 
"Israel  must  get  out  of  South- 
ern Lebanon’5-  But  in  general. 
Rifkind's  speech  was  the  usual 
Foreign  Office  double-speak. 
He  read  an  unctuous  lecture 
to  the  Palestinians  on  the  im- 
portance erf  democracy,  which 
he  said  was  "the  test”  of  their 
success.  This  from  a man  who 
had  just  proposed  the  expul- 
sion from  Britain  of  Moham- 
med al-Masari  — for  cam- 
paigning for  democracy  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

A GUARDIAN  reader 
from  Glasgow  sends  me 
a copy  of  Martin  Walk- 
er’s report,  on  May  24,  about 
the  declassification  of  United 
States  National  Archives 
which  throw  up  "accusations 
that  companies  and  financial 
institutions  in  neutral  Euro- 
pean countries  worked  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  Nazis  to  hide 
their  looted  millions".  Walker 
named  “the  Swiss  banks. 
Credit  Suisse  and  Union 
Bank”.  My  Glasgow  corre- 
spondent noticed  an  advertise- 
ment that  day  in  the  Financial 
Times,  proclaiming;  “We  have 
stood  by  our  clients  for  134 
years  and  won’t  change  our 
ways  now”.  The  advertiser? 
The  Union  Bank  of 
Switzerland. 

“One  Third  Of  Babies  Ille- 
gitimate" reports  a Times 
headline  (May  31).  Excuse  me. 
"Illegitimate?"  The  first  defi- 
nition in  The  Shorter  Oxford 
Dictionary  is:  “Not  legitimate, 
not  in  accordance  with  law, 
unauthorised,  spurious,  irreg- 
ular, improper".  By  that  (cor- 
rect) definition,  no  children 
can  be  illegitimate.  The  feet 
feat  the  word  carries  a second 
meaning  — “not  born  in  law- 
ful wedlock"  — arises  from 
superstition  and  prejudice, 
which  lingers  only  in  the 
darkest  recesses  of  religion  — 
and  in  Times'  headlines. 


CITY  is  a new  journal  looking  at  cities  and  their  futures. 
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10  OBITUARIES 

Leon  Garfield 

The  past  of 
imagination 


Leon  garfield. 

"■{70  has  died  aged 
74.  was  a writer 
whose  work  encom- 
passed  the  broadest 
range  that  the  term  implies. 
Best  knov.n  for  his  creative 
fiction,  which  included  ad- 
venture stories  set  in  Ho 
garthian  London,  ghost 
stories  and  comedies,  all  for 
tiie  older  children’s  market 
Garfield  also  collaborated  in 
perhaps  the  most  imaginative 
and  beautiful  retelling  of  the 
Greek  myths,  compiled  two 
volumes  of  Shakespeare 
stories,  prepared  the  scripts 
for  the  Russian  cartoon  ver- 
sions of  the  Shakespeare 
plays  and  wrote  the  television 
adaptations  of  some  of  his 
own  novels.  Last  but  not 
least  his  deep  involvement  in 
the  work  of  Charles  Dickens 
inspired  him  to  take  on  the 
task  of  completing  The  Mys- 
tery of  Edwin  Drood,  an  enter- 
prise that  won  him  much 
acclaim. 

Leon  Garfield  became  a 
writer  for  older  children  by 
accident  since  the  beginning 
of  his  career  as  an  author 
happened  to  coincide  with  the 
regeneration  of  children's 
publishing  in  the  late  1950s 
and  early  2960s.  A contempo- 
rary of  Philippa  Pearce,  Joan 
Aiken.  Rosemary  Sutcliff  and 
Stephanie  Plowman,  he  too 
set  his  stories  in  the  past  — 
but  Garfield  believed  he  was 
writing  adventure  stories  for 
adults  until  Grace  Hogarth, 
newly  appointed  editor  for  a 
nascent  children's  list  at  Con- 


stable & Co,  read  the  manu- 
script of  Jack  Holbnm  and 
spotted  at  once  that,  if  the 
author  was  prepared  to  make 
minor  modifications,  here 
was  a writer  of  great  talent 
whose  work  chimed  In  exact- 
ly with  the  developments  be- 
ginning to  take  shape  in  Brit- 
ish publishing. 

What  made  Garfield's  writ- 
ing special  was  his  command 
of  language  ( The  Bible,  Field- 
ing. Stevenson  and  Dickens 
were  his  mentors),  especially 
his  startling  use  of  simile  and 
metaphor  — comparing  a 
storm  cloud,  for  instance,  to 
“a  great  black  tiger  in  the 


Garfield’s 
language 
was  inspired  by 
the  Bible,  Reiding, 
and  Dickens 


sky . . . long  tail  and  a great 
claw  dripping  down  into  the 
sea".  Comedy  and  the  maca- 
bre. sentiment  and  horror 
come  tumbling  together  in 
Garfield's  fest-moving,  com- 
plex stories.  He  saw  charac- 
ters in  the  round,  so  it  is  his 
readers  who  have  to  decide 
whether  a seemingly  virtuous 
character  was  really  rather 
evil  — or  an  apparent  rogue 
actually,  on  balance,  well- 
intentioned. 

An  intriguing  writer,  Gar- 


Preston  Lockwood 


Of  Dales  and 
dachshunds 


PRESTON  Lockwood, 
who  has  died  aged  83, 
was  an  actor  of  the  old 
school.  That  does  not 
mean  that  he  was  a booming 
ham,  but  that  he  approached 
everything  with  tolerant  dedi- 
cated professionalism,  that  be 
had  exquisite  manners,  and  a 
twinkling  humour.  Fellow  ac- 
tors loved  him,  particularly 
the  young  to  whom  he  gave 
generous  encouragement 
Starting  out  as  Reginald 
Lockwood,  he  made  his  West 
End  debut  in  1938  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida.  It  was  in  war- 


tune  that  his  career  as  Preston 
Lockwood  began  and  be  be- 
came a household  name. 

In  the  blackout,  radio 
drama  audiences  were  as 
large  as  any  which  television 
drama  can  achieve  today.  It 
would  seem  that  his  first  sor- 
tie into  radio  drama  was  in 
1942.  when  he  was  paid  eight 
guineas  (£8.40)  to  play 
Grumpy  in  a play  of  the  same 
title  — it  sounds  like  miscast- 
ing, for  “grumpy”  Preston  de- 
cidedly was  not  Later  that 
year  he  joined  the  BBC  Radio 
Repertory  Company,  remain- 


Radio  days. . . Preston  Lockwood  in  1960.  His  wise  depiction 
of  a Teutonic  hound  helped  alter  anti-German  feeling 


Jackdaw 


Buzzwords 

• Fanny  bum  pen  crowded 
party.  It  was  a real  fanny- 
bumper,  and  I got  crushed  be- 
tween Koseanne  and  John 
Goodman. 

• Tenpercentary:  An  agent 

{ they  traditionally  get  a ten 
per  cent  cut). 

• Face  Time:  A meeting. 
Have  your  tenpercentary  call 
m3'  tenpercentary  and  well 
do  face  time  over  lunch. 

• Joke  Desert:  A page  of 
script  lacking  humour.  Se in- 
field's addition  to  the  show 
today  was  a joke  desert. 

• Take  factory- An  actor 
who  causes  multiple  retakes. 
After  a night  ofbouncing 
from  club  to  club,  our  leading 


man  was  a real  take  factory. 

• Nostrft  shot:  Unflattering 
footage  of  a performer.  That 
last  scene  with  Madonna  In  a 
green  wig  was  a real  nostril 

shot 

• Hair  ball:  A sappy  emo- 
tional moment  in  a script 

There’s  usually  a hairball  in 
every  Friends  script 

• Frame-grabber  A guy  or 
gall  who  is  so  fiunous  that 
photographers  flock  to  that 
one  individual  at  an  event 
Even  at  80.  Frank  Sinatra  is 
still  a frame  grabber. 

The  National  Enquirer  gives 
us  the  latest  tinsel  town  lingo 
essential  ft*  those  who  want  to 
tea  Hollywood  native. 

No  beef,  please 

A BRITISH  charity  organisa- 
tion carrying  food  to  refugees 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia  has 
called  a halt  to  donations  of 
tinned  meat — because  of  the 
EU  beef  export  ban. 

Dunfermline  Eurosave  is 
concerned  that  it  may  be 
turned  back  from  the  Crea- 
tion or  Slovenian  borders  if 
aid  packages  contain  British 
meat  products.  The  organisa- 
tion points  out  that  the  food 


mg  on  the  payroll  until  1949, 
“to  play  3s  cast”  in  radio 
plays,  but  also  as  appearing  as 
a presenter,  interviewer,  and 
quiz-show  participant 

These  were  the  days  of  live 
radio  when,  as  happened  in  an 
over-running  Hamlet,  the  an- 
nouncer intervened,  saying, 
"And  there  we  must  leave  El- 
sinore and  go  over  to  the  9 
o'clock  news".  The  adrenalin 
rushed,  so  did  the  actors,  from 
one  underground  studio  to  an- 
other. from  one  role  to 
another. 

No  change  of  make-up.  just 
a change  of  voice  and  of  char- 
acter. In  one  year  Preston  ap- 
peared in  both  Middlemarch 
and  Pride  and  Prejudice  play- 
ing to  audiences  far  exceeding 
those  who  viewed  the  recent 
television  productions  of  these 
works  — and  for  the  merest 
fraction  of  the  costs.  Few  pro- 
grammes were  recorded  so 
casts  would  reassemble  and 
perform  again  for  the  repeat 
later  in  the  week. 

Preston  had  regular  roles  in 
radio  soaps  such  as  Mrs  Dale's 
Diary  and  the  subsequent 
Waggoner's  Walk  but  the  on- 
going part  for  which  he  be- 
came best-known  and  best 
loved  was  at  the  German  sau- 
sage dog  Dennis  the  Dachs- 
hund in  Children's  Hour's 
Toytown. 

There  are  always  elements 
of  the  visual  in  radio  casting 
and  the  thing  most  noticeable 
about  Preston  was  his  lean 
longness,  a longness  of  face 
and  of  back.  Placed  horizon- 
tally he  would,  had  the  legs 
been  shortened,  have  made  a 
very  passable  dachshund.  To  a 
post-war  generation,  of  which 
I was  one,  who  had  been 
blackmailed  to  despise  and 
hate  the  “Hun”,  his  wise  and 
affable  depiction  of  this  small 
Teutonic  hound  did  much  to 
dispel  the  propagandised  dis- 
like and  distrust  of  a race  who 


convoys  drive  through  Bel- 
gium and  Germany  where 
they  “would  be  within  their 
rights  to  to  turn  us  back.” 
The  charity  has  therefore 
issued  publicity  releases 
stressing,<No  tinned  meats, 
thank  you." 

The  mad  cow  disease  spreads 
even  further  as  reported  in  the 
Meat  Trades  Journal. 

Anagrams 

The  Conservative  Party 
Reach  Vain  Petty  Voters 
Prime  Minister  John 
Major 

Join  merriment  ship  'Major 
Michael  Heseltine 
I'm  the  senile  leach 
Kenneth  Clarke 
Ken  rant  heckle 
Michael  Howard 
Ha  ha!  Mr  idle  cow 
Peter  Lilley 
Yell  pert  lie 
Virginia  Bottomley 
I am  violent  bigotry 
Sir  Patrick  May  hew 
A streaky  rich  wimp 
William  Waldegrave 
I m a vile  lewd  rag  law 
Gillian  Shephard 
Hellish  rapid  nag 
Michael  Portillo 
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Held  could  grab  his  reader 
with  his  first  paragraph  and 
never  let  go.  His  most  famous 
novel.  Smith,  begins.  "He  was 
called  Smith  and  was  twelve 
years  old.  Which,  in  itself,  was 

a marvel:  for  it  seemed  as  if  | 
the  small-pos.  the  consump- 
tion. brain  fever,  gaol-fever 
and  even  the  hangman's  rope 
had  given  him  a wide  berth 
for  fear  of  catching  something. 
Or  else  they  weren’t  quick 
enough.”  No  need  for  fussy  de- 
scriptions erf  what  life  was  like 
for  an  orphan  in  28th  century 
London.  You  are  there. 

Another  earlier  book.  The 
Pleasure  Garden  (1976),  best 
demonstrated  Garfield's  abil- 
ity to  appeal  both  to  young 
and  adult  readers.  About  The 
Mulberry  Garden,  a place 
where  the  young  pretend  to  be 
old,  the  old  young,  tile  ugly  to 
be  beautiful  and  the  poor  rich, 
this  earthly  paradise  is  dis- 
turbed by  murder  and  its  in- 
habitants are  forced  Into  the 
world  outside.  Garfield's  mix- 
ture of  symbolism  — The  Plea- 
sure Garden  is  a retelling  of 
the  Fall  set  in  18th  century 
London  — with  adventure 
meant  that  while  in  this 
country  he  was  read  mainly 
by  children,  in  America  he 
was  promoted  as  a writer  of  ] 
fiction  for  adults. 

Among  the  prizes  won  by 
Garfield  (including  a number 
from  overseas)  was  the  first 
Guardian  Award  for  Chil- 
dren's Fiction  with  Devil-in- 
the-Pog  in  1969,  and  the  Carne- 
gie Medal  in  1971  for  The  God 
Beneath  the  Sea  for  which. 


Leon  Garfield . - . startling  use  of  simile  and  metaphor 


with  Edward  Blisben.  he 
transmuted  the  Greek  myths 
into  a single  story  with  He- 
phaestus as  the  central  char- 
acter. In  1980,  he  won  the 
Whitbread  Award  in  the  Chil- 
dren’s Section  for  John  Dia- 
mond: and  in  1985  he  was 
elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 


are  now  our  European  part- 
ners. His  somewhat  cadaver- 
ous looks  gave  him  an  air  of 
trustworthy  authority.  Hence 
in  films  and  on  television  this 
son  of  a London  Transport 
driving  instructor  played  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  undertakers, 
butlers  and.  especially,  cler- 
ics. His  was  a face  seldom  off 
the  screen,  albeit  often  in 
smaller  roles,  just  as  his  was  a 
voice  seldom  off  the  airwaves 
across  50  years. 

Last  Christmas,  Preston  ap- 
peared in  the  radio  serialisa- 
tion of  Agatha  Christie's  Mur- 
der At  Bertram's  Hotel.  In  the 
television  version  of  the  Miss 
Marple  story  he  had  played 
the  major  role  of  Canon  Fteu- 
nyfeather  but.  but  because  erf 
his  frail  health  he  played  a 
miner  role.  Archdeacon  Sim- 
mons. on  radio.  This  was  an 
ecclesiastical  promotion 
which  humorously  pleased 
him.  After  the  production  he 
wrote  to  the  director  saying 
that  this  had  been  the  happi- 
est engagement  of  his  life.  It 
washislasL 

Because  of  the  scale  of  his 
work,  and  because  he  played 
many  more  roles  than  other, 
starrier,  actors  Preston  Lock- 
wood's name  is  familiar,  but  it 
was  more  than  a question  of 
quantity;  his  name  was  a sig- 
nature of  quality. 


John  Tydeman 

Wallace  Grevatt  writes: 
Derek  McCullock  — who 
played  Larry  the  Lamb  Toy- 
toum  — often  found  it  diffi- 
cult not  to  laugh  on  air  at 
Preston  Lockwood's  interpre- 
tation of  Dennis  the  Dachs- 
hund, which  he  played  from 
1957.  Lockwood  probably  ap- 
peared in  more  postwar  Chil- 
dren’s Hour  drama  than  any- 
one else.  He  was  Inspector 
Martin  in  Norman  and  Henry 
Bones,  a convincing  Joe  Gar- 
gery  in  Great  Expectations 
(.1958),  and  played  in  Noel 
Streatfield’s  1950s  classics  — 
Ballet  Shoes  and  White  Boots. 
and  in  Worzcl  Gummidge  and 
Clara  Chuff.  He  was  every 
producer’s  dream  in  his  abil- 
ity to  turn  his  talent  to  such  a 
range  of  characters. 

He  leaves  his  wife  Gerda 
who  he  married  in  1945.  and  a 
daughter. 


Preston  Lockwood,  actor,  bom 
October  30, 1912;  died  April  24. 
1996 


Hell  I'm  coital  pro 
Stephen  Dorrell 
Leper  led  NHS  riot 
The  Labour  Party- 
Upbeat  harlotry 
Tony  Blair 
’n  oily  prat 

Right  Hon  John  Prescott 
MP 

NHS  project  hot  romp  thing 
Donald  Dewar  MP 
Mad  and  lewd  pro 
David  Blunkett 
Devil  dank  butt 
Michael  Meacher 
I am  arch  leech  me 
Gavin  Strang 
Starving  nag 
George  Robertson 
Sober  gent  or  ogre 
Maxim  goes  potitica  l ana- 
gram-crazy 

Flashback 

ISOLATION  affects  people  in 
different  ways,  and  island  life 
can  be  utterly  surreal.  There 
was  a lighthouse  keeper  on 
Fladda  whose  wife  lived  less 
than  a quarter  of  a mile  away 
on  Arran.  She  was  learning 
todrive  and  he  would  use 
Morse  code  with  a torch  at 
night  to  ask  her  questions  on 
the  Highway  Code.  Three 


Society  of  Literature. 

Leon  Garfield  saw  war  ser- 
vice in  the  Royal  Army  Medi- 
cal Corps  and  worked  as  a 
technical  assistant  in  the  Bio- 
chemical Department  of  a 
London  hospital  before  becom- 
ing a full-time  writer  — and 
an  occasional  critic  for  this 


Duncan  Stewart 


newspaper.  He  was  married  in 
1948  to  Vivien  Alcock.  a writer 
and  painter,  and  had  one 
daughter. 


Elaine  Moss 


Leon  Garfield,  writer,  bom  July 
14. 1921;  died  June  2. 1996 


Principal 

achievements 


AS  PRINCIPAL  of  Oxford 
University's  Lady  Mar- 
garet Hall  from  1979  to 
1995.  Duncan  Stewart,  who  has 
died  aged  66.  presided  over  its 
transition  from  a women's  to  a 
mixed  college.  And  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  university’s 
genera]  board  of  the  faculties, 
between  1976  and  1978.  his  last- 
ing achievement  was  the  es- 
tablishment erf  a language  cen- 
tre to  serve  the  whole 
university.  An  arts  orientated 
vice-chairman  would  have  no 
chance  of  curbing  the  great 
science  barons,  it  was  thought 
But  they  were  charmed,  and 
tamed. 

Stewart  was  bom  in  Grey- 
mouth,  New  Zealand.  His 
schooling  was  completed  at 
Christ's  College,  a public 
school  in  Christchurch-  the 
most  English  of  New  Zealand 


cities,  and  good  preparation 
for  his  move  to  Oxford. 

He  graduated  from  Canter- 
bury University  College  — 
where  he  was  a noted  sports- 
man and  president  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Association  — with  a 
double  first  in  French  and 
Latin.  A Rhodes  scholarship 
took  him  to  The  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1953.  He  took  a 
first  in  Modern  Languages  and 
French  and  became  a Fellow 
of  Wadham  College.  He  was  an 
inspiring  tutor  for  23  years 
and  began  research  on  late  me- 
dieval French  literature,  espe- 
cially on  Villon. 

As  Principal  of  Lady  Marga- 


ret Hall  he  expanded  its  fel- 
lowship and  worked  to  main- 
tain its  high  academic  stan- 
dards. Undergraduates  and 
graduate  responded  to  his  ac- 
cessibility and  friendliness.  He 
was  also  a member  of  Hebdom- 
adal Council,  chairman  of  the 
libraries  board,  and  a curator 
of  the  Bodleian  Library.  Stew- 
art became  an  unofficial  chief 
or  rongotim  to  his  homeland’s 
expatriates  in  Oxford  — the 
“New  Zealand  mafia”  tor  mo- 
whia  as  it  was  termed,  Maori- 
style).  He  entertained  stu- 
dents, governors  general,  high 
commissioners  — and  the  All 
Blacks.  From  1985  he  served  as 
a Rhodes  scholarship  trustee. 

In  1951  he  married  Valerie 
Bo  Uea  u.  Their  natural  cour- 
tesy and  liveliness  made  every 
guest  from  the  grandest  head 
of  house  to  the  humblest 
undergraduate,  fed  at  home. 
He  bore  the  almost  continual 
pain  of  his  last  years  with 
great  fortitude.  The  hope  for  a 
period  of  quid  retirement  di- 
vided between  Headington  and 
Morrtpezat  de  Quercy,  with 
perhaps  another  trip  to  New 
Zealand,  was  harshly  frus- 
trated — as  Villon  says:  “Mort 
saisit  sans  excepcion." 

He  leaves  Valerie  and  two 
children,  Olivia  and  Hugh. 


Douglas  Grey 


Duncan  Montgomery  Stewart, 
academic, bom  February  14, 1930; 
died  May  22, 1996 


Birthdays 


Appreciation:  Timothy  Leary 

Tripping  the 
life  fantastic 


Wasim  Akram,  cricketer.  30: 
Dr  Ernest  Armstrong,  secre- 
tary, BMA,  51;  Philip  Atten- 
borough. publisher.  60;  Tony 
Curtis,  actor.  71;  Jason  Dono- 
van. pop  singer,  28;  David 
Evennett,  Conservative  MP. 
47;  Dr  Raoul  Franklin,  vice- 
chancellor.  City  University, 
London.  61;  Phil  Gailie.  Con- 
servative MP,  57:  Allen  Gins- 


goats  on  Hyskeir  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides  insisted  that  hu- 
mans and  goats  walk  in  se- 
quence across  the  island;  if 
they  fa  iled  to  do  so  they 
would  be  butted  into  place. 
The  correct  order,  if  I remem- 
ber rightly , was  goat  human, 
goat,  human,  goat. 

Peter  HUl  reflects  on  strange 
days  and  nights  as  a lighthouse 
keeper  in  The  London 
Review  of  Books 

Pipe  power 

AS  LEGEND  has  it,  Hassan 
built  his  infamous  walled 
garden,  a mythical  rival  to 
Kubla  Khan's  pleasure  dome, 
the  memory  of  which  sur- 
vived the  passage  of  time  to 
be  recalled  by  Marco  Polo  in 
1273,  nearly  200  years  la  ter; 
“He  had  made  in  a valley  be- 
tween the  biggest  and  most 
beautiful  garden  that  was 
ever  seen,  planted  with  all 
the  finest  fruits  in  the  world 
and  containing  the  most 
splendid  mansion  and  pal- 
aces known  to  man,  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  with 
likenesse  of  ail  that  is  beauti- 
ful on  earth;  and  also  four 
conduits.  one  flowing  with 


berg,  poet  70:  Air  Marshal 
Sir  John  Harris,  58;  Hale 
Irwin,  golfer,  51;  Dr  Michael 
Jaffe,  Rubens  scholar.  73; 
Anita  Pollack,  Labour  MEP, 
So;  Suzi  Quatro,  rock  singer, 
46:  Alain  Resnais,  film  direc- 
tor, 74;  Wilfred  Thesiger,  ex- 
plorer, 86;  Cardinal  Thomas 
Winning,  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, 71. 


wine,  one  with  milk,  one 
with  honey,  and  one  with 
water. 

There  were  fair  ladies 
there  and  damsels,  the  lov- 
liest  in  the  world,  unrivalled 
at  playing  every  sort  of  in- 
strument and  at  singing  and 
dancing.  And  he  gave  his  men 
to  understand  that  this  gar- 
den was  Paradise." 

"No  man  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  garden  save  those 
whom  he  interned  to  be  his 


HE  ONLY  drug  I 
shared  with  Timothy 
Leary  (obituary.  May 
_ 29)  was  champagne, 
when  he  visited  Australia’s 
Blue  Mountains  an  his  69th 
birthday.  I had  expected  a 

hell-raiser  with  iridescent 
eyes  and  a headband  to  mate- 
rialise but  it  was  more  like 
meeting  a Confederate  officer 
from  Gone  with  the  Wind. 

He  strolled  among  our 
mauve  rhododendrons  with 
easv  grace,  surprisingly 
witty,  short-haired  and  self- 
mocking.  cradling  his  long 
stemmed  and  our  new- 

born daughter.  Admittedly, 
his  minders  danced  about  in 
cosmic  beanies  and  silver 
Data  Gloves,  inhaling  con- 
stantlv,  while  the  former 
West  Point  cadet  languidly 
extolled  the  virtues  of  his  lat- 
est frontier  — cyberspace. 
Not  so  many.  I reflected  later, 
would  have  entrusted  a child 
with  the  world’s  foremost 
pusher.  For  that’s  what  Timo- 
thy was.  ultimately.  He 
pushed  dru^.  the  establish- 
ment's buttons,  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  human  experience,  as 
easily  as  failing  off  a log. 

I still  recall  the  frisson  of 
shock  I felt  at  his  first  rally- 
ing cry:  turn  on.  tune  in,  drop 
out  Oh  sore.  I muttered,  pen- 
ning a headline  in  response: 
turn  on,  tune  in,  drop  dead. 
But  events  got  the  better  of 
my  disdain,  as  it  did  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others;  and  we  danced  be- 
neath the  diamond  skies,  both 
arms  waving  free,  forgetting 
about  today  until  tomorrow. 
Was  Tim  a sage  or  the  Devil? 

While  it  is  certain  that  ex- 
cessive and  careless  intake  of 
LSD  has  wrecked  lives  — who 
knows  how  many?  — it  is 
equally  certain  that  a major- 
ity of  trippers  look  back  on 
their  inner  voyages  in  won- 
derment and  gratitude. 

Just  about  everyone  of  my 
generation  I’ve  ever  met,  has 
taken  a dose  of  acid;  and 
those  who  never  did,  for  the 
most  part,  should  have.  After 
the  hallucinations  wore  off 
and  pop  culture  moved  on, 
the  thirst  for  alternative 
realities  remained.  Laugh  as 
you  might  at  the  mystic 
revival  in  the  West  in  recent 


Geoffrey  Dawes 


; decades,  the  bursts  of  y-'pt 
I meditation.  Buddhism,  the  'n- 
j sights  of  deep  ecolosy  and 
I transpersonal  psychoio-^.  the 
! shift  to  holistic  health.  tn<? 
shareware  philosophy  of  cy- 
berspace and  so  much  more, 
the  spores  of  these  social 
, changes  were  carried  on  the 
I winds  of  psychedelic 
* Leary's  first  acid  trips  were 
a revelation,  and  he  wanted 
the  world  to  share  his  cosmic 
bliss.  In  the  early  Harvard 
“experiments",  he  took  big- 
ger and  bigger  doses  over  ex- 
tended durations,  so  he  could 
avoid  "coming  down",  reveal- 
ing the  role  that  denial  played 
in  his  life.  (Yes.  he  was  a 
lousy  husband.)  In  the  end  we 
all  have  to  land,  even  the 
eagle,  and  view  the  world 
with  our  feet  on  the  ground. 
This  he  could  never  accept, 
and  thus  the  allure  of  the 
shimmering  silicon  galaxies. 

In  my  sleepy  village,  when 
word  spread  of  Leary's  visit, 
frazzled  mums  arrived  at  the 
door  with  flowers  in  their  hair, 
lighting  up  with  memories  of 
hash  cookies  in  the  Hindu 
Kush  There  was  dancing, 
laughter  and  star-gazing:  my 
wife  exhumed  an  embroidered 
skirt  from  Rajasthan.  Hashing 
with  mirrors,  people  said 
“wow”,  and  we  joked  about  a 
collective  acid  flashback.  By 
morning.  Mr  Tambourine  Man 
was  on  the  plane  to  California. 
and  I was  cutting  the  school 
lunches,  wishing  him  well. 

Many  will  rejoice  at  the 
death  of  Timothy  Leary  the 
“monster  who  glamourised 
drugs".  It  is  true  he  over -en- 
thused. He  was  too  intent  on 
pushing  the  horizons  to 
report  on  the  pitfalls  for  ordi- 
nary' mortals,  and  much  of 
today's  drug  culture  is  a cru- 
cible of  tragedy. 

But  Leary  wasn't  market- 
ing drugs  as  a product  he  was 
pushing  ecstasy  as  a political 
right  and  proclaiming  chemi- 
cals as  the  key  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  If  they  are.  which 
many  doubt.  Timothy  Lean', 
tripping  out  to  the  end.  is 
fronting  up  to  those  pearly 
gates,  where  St  Peter  will 
launch  a new  celestial  cam- 
paign: Just  Say  No  . . . 


Richard  Neville 


Safe  birth  by  proxy 


Idler,  legend  celebrated 


THE  DRAMATIC  fall  in 
perinatal  mortality  (late 
stillbirths  and  early  neo- 
natal deaths)  over  the  past  35 
years  owes  a great  deal  to  the 
backstage  work  of  foetal  and 
new-born  physiologists  of 
whom  Professor  Geoffrey 
Dawes,  who  has  died  aged  78, 
was  the  foremost  exemplar. 

Appointed  at  the  early  age 
of  30  to  the  directorship  of  the 
Nuffield  Institute.  Oxford, 
from  where  he  had  graduated 
with  first  class  honours.  Geof- 
frey Dawes  built  on  the  work 
of  Barcroft  and  Huggett  to  un- 
ravel the  particular  cardio- 
respiratory adjustments 
made  by  the  Iamb  and  later 
the  monkey  foetus  to  life  in 
the  womb,  to  expulsion  there- 
from. and  to  extra-uterine  life 
based  on  the  lung  and  gut 
rather  than  the  placenta. 

Over  and  above  this  sys- 
tematic scientific  study  of 
what  such  sequential  adapta- 
tions entailed,  he  educated  a 
generation  of  obstetricians 
and  paediatricians  in  the  im- 
plications of  physiological 
knowledge  for  clinical  prac- 
tice in  the  lying  in  wards.  He 
himself  learned  from  them  of 
the  problems  that  they  were 
faced  with  and  what  they 
needed  to  know  to  intervene 
with  success  when  things 
went  wrong. 

It  could  be  said  that  with 
his  colleague  Joan  Mott,  and 
in  serial  collaboration  with 
Kenneth  Cross,  Leonard 


Ashishin  At  the  entrance 
stood  a fortress  strong 
enough  to  resist  all  the  world 
and  here  The  Old  Man  kept  in 
his  court  a number  of  youths, 
from  twelve  to  twenty  years 
of  age,  such  as  had  a taste  for 
soldiering.  And  to  these  he 
used  to  tell  tales  about  Para- 
dise, just  as  Mahomraet  had 
been  wont  to  do.  and  they  be- 
lieved in  him  just  as  the  Sara- 
cens believe  in  MahommeL 
Then  he  would  introduce 
them  into  his  garden,  some 
four,  or  six,  or  ten  at  a time, 
having  first  made  them  drink 
from  a certain  potion  that 
cast  them  into  a deep  sleep 
and  they  were  taken  and  put 
in  the  garden.  When  they 
awoke  and  found  themselves 
in  there  and  saw  all  the 
things  I have  told  yon  of.  they 
believed  they  were  really  in 
Paradise.  And  the  ladies  and 
the  damsels  stayed  with  them 
all  the  time,  singing  and  mak- 
ing music  for  their  delight 
and  ministering  to  all  their 
desires." 

The  potion  was  hashish, 
dealt  out  to  only  a chosen  few. 
It  allowed  Hassan  the  power 
to  convert  and  was  kept, 
along  with  the  beautiful  dam- 


Strang.  Peter  Tizard.  Mont 
Liggins  and  others,  be  effect- 
ed one  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  transformations  of  clin- 
ical know-how  into  science- 
based  medicine  that  have  dis- 
tinguished modern  medicine 
surgery  and  obstetrics. 

On  retirement  Dawes  de- 
voted hjs  energy  zest  and  or- 
ganisational skills  with  com- 
parable success  to  the  Lister 
Institute  before  dying  sud- 
denly in  what  seemed  to  his 
many  devoted  friends  and  pu- 
pils a long  extension  of  the 
prime  of  life.  Not  many,  men 
could  have  claimed  to  have 
saved  so  many  lives  by  proxy'. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  the 
historian  Margaret  fawes 
and  his  gifted  children. 


John  Davies 


Professor  Geoffrey  Diwes. 
physiologist,  born  Januay  21. 
1918;  died  May  6.  1996  1 
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sels,  as  a reward  to  his  rrust 
loyal  followers,  the  Assas- 
sins. “Then,  in  order  to  blng 
about  the  death  of  the  Lori  or 
other  man  he  desired,  he  l 
would  take  some  of  the  assas- 
sins and  send  them  whertyer 
he  might  wish,  telling  then 
he  was  minded  to  dispatcl 
them  to  Paradise:  they  wee 
to  go  accordingly  and  kill, 
such  and  such  a man;  if  ttey 
died  on  the  mission,  they 
would  go  there  all  the 
sooner.” 

The  Idler  celebrates  the 
legend  of  Hassan-i  Sabbahpr 
” The  Sheikh Half  document- 
ed fact,  half Medieval fantay 
hewasthemanwhomanagd 
to  hold  the  whole  of  the  MidUe 
East  to  ransom  through  theise 
of  a well  thought-out  strateg  of 
dope,  desire  and  death  and  e 
the  founder  of the  suicide  i 
bomberasuKkr&whim.  i 

Jackdaw  wants  your  jewelsE 
maUjackdawuvgvnrdian- 
.co.uk: fax  0171-713  4366;  Ja#.- 
daw.  The  Guardian.  119 
Farringdon  Road,  London 
EClRSER. 
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Better  off  as  5 1 st  state 
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Defining  right 
strategy  for 
investment 


Tourist  rates  — bank  sells 


Ready  to  lower  the  boom 


Cultural  links 
lie  across  the 
Atlantic  bridge 


NJTBE  shadow  of  Tower 
Bndge,  a few  yards  from 

nSeJhe  Srey-tearded 
Beefeaters  strut  and  pose 
„1a  .for  Pictures,  people  are 
Pjaying  petanque.  a game  of 

F?macePOpUlar  ^ the  ®°uth  °f 

For  some  it  might  be  sym- 
a ?J8n  Britain's 
traditional  isolationism  is 
being  eroded  by  European 
culture,  whatever  the  shenan- 
igans in  Brussels  over  beef 
bans,  fish  quotas  and  resolute 
non-cooperation. 

But  while  the  analysis  is 
right  — that  culture  drives 
economics  and  politics  rather 
than  the  other  way  round  — 
the  conclusion  is  wrong.  Brit- 
ain may  get  SO  per  cent  of  its 
imported  goods  from  Europe, 
but  it  gets  95  per  cent  of  its 
culture  from  the  United 
States.  Like  it  or  not.  popular 
culture  here  has  been  shaped 
by  Walt  Disney,  Elvis  Presley 
and  Ronald  McDonald  rather 
than  Franpois  Truffaut. 
Johnny  Halliday  and  Paul  Bo- 
cuse. 

There  is  no  sense  of  this 
ever  changing.  Britain  under- 
stands America  in  a way  that 
it  will  never  understand 
Europe,  because  the  mnw 
media  is  the  driving  force  be- 
hind the  modem  world,  and 
that  is  where  America's  domi- 
nance is  totaL 

Think  about  it  for  a mo- 
ment: we  may  orginally  have 
given  America  its  language, 
but  the  flow  of  new  words  and 
slang  is  now  all  the  other 
way.  We  can  discuss  in  detail 
the  latest  Quentin  Tarantino 
movie,  but  have  no  interest  in 
the  latest  French  smash  (un- 
less there’s  the  prospect  of 
some  vigorous  Gallic  hump- 
ing). We're  interested  in  Ma- 
donna. we  all  feel  we  know 
New  York,  we  take  an  Interest 
in  American  politics. 

Britain's  cultural  subordi- 
nation to  America  has  long 
been  recognised  and  in  the 
past  there  was  considerable 
resistance  to  the  idea  that  we 
were  becoming  the  51  st  state. 
However,  given  that  one  of 
the  great  themes  of  the  new 
world  order  is  that  the  nation 
state  is  as  passe  as  sideburns 
or  Dixon  of  Dock  Green,  it 
may  be  time  to  look  at 
whether  we  should  be  looking 
West  rather  than  East 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
hard  to  pinpoint  one  eco- 
nomic benefit  Britain  has  se- 
cured from  being  in  Europe, 
the  assumption  is  that  there 
is  no  real  alternative  to  the 
European  Union.  It  may  not 
be  perfect  but  Europe  is  only 
20  miles  away  across  the 
Channel  and  it’s  all  there  is. 

This  is  a rather  old-fash- 
ioned notion,  redolent  of  the 
take-it-or-leave-it  days  before 
the  triumph  of  consumer 
choice.  There  may  be  3.000 
miles  of  ocean  separating  us 
from  the  Eastern  seaboard, 
but  these  days  distance  is  sup- 
posed to  be  irrelevant  All  the 
<mrus  tell  us  that  we  are  now 
part  of  a global  village  in 


which  brain  power  is  ail  that 
matters  and  the  end  of  geog- 
raphy is  nigh. 

As  such,  it  shouldn’t  matter 
whom  we  link  up  with,  pro- 
vided we  link  up  with  some- 
body. Its  cheaper  to  fly  to 
Miami  than  to  Florence. 

A more  compelling  argu 
ment  would  be  that  it  is  in 
Britain's  interests  to  move 
away,  from  an  Anglo-Saxon 
model  of  capitalism  tp wards  a 
continental  model.  We  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
deregulated  hire-and-fire  cul- 
ture of  the  Americans,  but  in- 
stead should  copy  the  Rhe- 
nish model  of  stakeholder 
capitalism. 

The  problem  is,  however, 
that  just  as  some  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  are  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  labour  market  flexi- 
bility and  downsizing  may 
not  be  an  economic  panacea, 
all  the  nice  Rhenish  capital- 
ists are  embracing  structural 
reform  with  aH  the  zeal  of 
converts. 

What’s  more,  in  terms  of 
dynamism,  and  being  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  sunrise  in- 
dustries — biotechnology, 
micro-processors,  multi- 
media  — the  Americans  are 
leaving  the  Europeans  for 
dead.  The  firm-based  indus- 
trial culture  that  is  so  preva- 
lent in  Europe  is  starting  to 
look  a bit  tired,  parti cualar ly 
when  set  against  the  vibrancy 
of  the  American  small  and 
medium-sized  sector,  where 
networking  and  rapid  move- 
ment between  firms  has  led  to 
innovation  and  excitement. 

There  is  a good 
macroeconomic 
reason  for  Ameri- 
ca's dynamism.  The 
defining  economic 
crisis  for  the  US  this  century 
was  the  Great  Depression, 
and  ever  since  policy  has 
been  dominated  by  the  fear  of 
mass  unemployment.  For 
Germany,  the  key  event  was 
the  hyperinflation  of  1923. 
and  .Bundesbank:  Is  still 
haunted  fay  the  image  of 
people  pushing  wheelbarrows 
full  of  money  through  the 
streets. 

In  the  30  years  after  the  war 
the  triumph  of  the  American 
way  led  to  full  employment 
and  strong  growth.  The  20 
years  in  . which  the  Bundes- 
bank has  prevailed  have  seen 
jobs  sacrificed  bn  the  altar  of 
inflation.  • 


Being  part  cf  a dollar  zone 
would  almost  certainly  be 
more  expansionary  than 
being  part  of  a mark  zone, 
particularly  if  it  involved  lib- 
eration from  the  Common 
Agricultural  Policy.  Access  to 
cheap  American  food  would 
bear  down  on  prices,  making 
it  easier  to  hit  the  inflation 
target  at  higher  levels  of  de- 
mand.- ' 

Any  supporters  of  closer  in- 
tegration with  the  US  could 
easily  come  up  with  their  own 
three-point  pl  an,  modelled  on 
the  Delors  blueprint  for  a 
single  currency.  The  first 


stage  would  be  to  apply  for 
British  membership  of  Nafta 
to  form  a transatlantic  free 
trade  area. 

An  idea  similar  to  this  has 
already  been  floated  by  the 
Government,  although  at  this 
stage  its  vision  involves  a 
link  between  the  US  and  the 
EU.  But  the  notion  is  obvi- 
ously feasible  and  would  give 
Britain's  one  truly  world- 
class' industry  — pharmaceu- 
ticals — a head  start  in  the 
lucrative  American  health 
care  market  The  inducement 
for  the  Americans  would  be 
that  they  would  get  reciprocal 
access  to  Britain’s  58  million 
consumers. 

The  second  stage  would  be 
to  press  for  fuU  monetary 
union,  to  allow  the  pound  to 
be  part  of  a dollar  zone.  This 
would  give  the  pound  protec- 
tion from  currency  specula- 
tors and  mean  there  would  be 
no  transaction  costs  — two  of 
the  main  reasons  advanced 
for  supporting  EMU.  Selling 
to  is  idea  to  the  British  public 
would  no  doubt  be  tricky,  but 
no  less  difficult  than  market- 
ing tile  Euro  is  going  to  be. 

The  third  and  final  stage 
would  be  the  foil  integration 
of  Britain  into  America  as  the 
51st  state.  Now,  as  the  propa 
gandists  for  a federal  Europe 
have  told  us.  this  would  have 
to  happen  for  us  to  gain  the 
full  benefits  of  the  monetary 
union  project  and  any  faint- 
hearts and  xenopbobes  would 
quickly  see  the  folly  of  cling- 
ing on  to  outmoded  views  of 
national  sovereignty. 

In  feet,  Britain  would  really 
clean  up.  The  UR  would  be 
the  biggest  state  in  the  onion 
and  would  have  the  most 
votes  in  a revamped  electoral 
college.  No  president  would 
be  able  to  win  without  Britain 
on  his  side,  so  the  scope  for 
pork  barrel,  politics  would  be 
enormous. 

The  more  you  think  about 
it  the  better  the  fit  becomes. 
First  it  keeps  everybody  sat- 
sified  — from  the  rabid  free 
marketeers  on  the  right  to  the 
bully-worshipers  on  the  left 
who  were  once  accused  by  Or- 
well of  secretly  hating  their 
own  country  and  wanting  to 
see  it  subsumed  into  a greater 
whole.  The  constitutional 
reformers  get  the  separation 
of  powers  and  a Bill  of  Rights, 
the  military  get  a whole  load 
of  new  toys  to  play  with,  and 
the  rest  of  us  can  teach  our 
new  relatives  how  to  play 
rounders  property. 

Put  simply,  the  three  main 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing a single  currency  work 
are  language,  wage  flexibility 
and  a mechanism  for  fiscal 
transfers.  These  look  insur- 
mountable in  a European  con- 
text. far  less  problematical 
with  a dollar  link. 

Of  course,  there  are  things 
we  wouldn’t  want  Such  as 
the  death  penalty,  the  wall-to- 
wall  lawyers  and  the  health 
fascists.  No  problem.  We 
could  always  negotiate  a cou- 
ple of  opt-outs. 


DEBATE/Focus  on  causes  not 
symptoms,  says  DAN  CORRY 


Investment  is  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a fetish 
for  the  left  but  thf?  ap- 
proach leads  to  lazy  anal- 
ysis. Instead  of  a strategy 
for  making  Britain  more  com- 
petitive, we  get  a mind-numb- 
ing mantra  about  the  need  to 
invest  more. 

Of  course  there  is  a prob- 
lem. But  investment  is  a 
symptom  of  what  Is  going 
wrong  in  the  British  econo- 
my. not  its  cause. 

Investment  is  an  area 
where  markets  do  not  work 
well  enough  — even  for  New 
Labour.  As  Cairan  Driver  ex- 
plains in  the  summer  issue  of 
New  Economy,  one  firm's  in- 
vestment helps  all  the  other 
firms  too,  as  technology  and 
knowledge  spread  and  better 
supply  becomes  available. 

This  means  that  the 
amount  of  investment  foe 
market  throws  out  will  be 
lower  than  society  needs  and, 
if  we  just  push  up  demand, 
assuming  that  this  will  lead 
to  higher  investment  we  get 
inflation,  causing  even  a nice 
Blairite  government  to  put  on 
the  brakes  well  before  any  in- 
vestment comes  on  stream  to 
match  new  riamanri 
Michael  Heseltine  claims 
that,  despite  all  this  fine 
theory,  we  do  not  have  too  lit- 
tle investment  In  the  new, 
lean,  deregulated  Britain,  we 
can  produce  the  same  output 
with  less  investment  the  feet 
that  the  UR  ratio  of  invest- 
to  total  output  (at  mar- 
rices)  now  stands  at  15 
per  cent  its  lowest  point  in 
the  last  35  years,  doesn’t 
worry  him. 

Maybe  we  can  now  do  more 
with  less,  but  why  are  we  so 
fer  out  of  line  with  other 
countries?  Over  the  1980s  the 
UK  ratio  of  17.5  per  cent  was 
far  below  our  European 
Union  competitors  at  over  20 
per  cent  with  Japan  at  30  per 
cent  Even  the  free-market 
US,  which  we  shadowed  in 
earlier  decades,  was  above  us 
in  the  1980s. 

But  these  overall  figures 
hide  as  much  as  they  reveal. 
Analysis  shows  that  the 
money  going  into  public  sec- 
tor investment  since  1980  has 
grown  at  just  half  the  rate  of 
the  private  sector  and  the 
answer  to  this  crisis  lies 
firmly  with  the  Government. 

Within  the  private  sector 
we  find  particular  problems 
in  R&D  and  in  manufactur- 
ing. Since  1980,  investment  in 
manufacturing  grew  in  cash 
terms  by  80  per  cent,  while  in 
the  financial  and  related  sec- 
tor it  grew  250  per  cent  and 
now  exceeds  that  in 
manufacturing. 

This  might  lead  one  to  ad- 
vocate policies  geared  to  in- 
creasing investment  only  in 
manufacturing.  However. 


such  •‘picking."  of  sectors  is 
difficult  and  dangerous. 
There  are,  in  any  mo*,  few 
problems  specific  only  to 
manufacturing.  It's  just  that 
it  is  affected  more  by  the  gen- 
eral causes  of  under-invest- 
ment, being  a sector  where  in- 
vestment takes  longer  to  pay 
back,  technological  change  is 
rapid  and  skilled  workers 
essential,  international  com- 
petition strong  and  foe  profit- 
ability of  an  investment  can 
be  wiped  out  in  an  instant  by 
an  exchange  rate  shift 

Policy  should  focus  on  the 
underlying  problems.  The  key 
feature  about  investment  is 
that  you  don’t  make  a profit 
out  of  it  quickly.  Policy  Deeds 
to  enhance  incentives  to  be- 
have in  long-term  ways. 

Government  must  do  what 
it  can  to  create  a stable  eco- 
nomic environment  and 
reduce  uncertainty,  the 
death-knell  of  investment 

It  should  avoid  sharp 
changes  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy:  macroeconomic 
stability  Is  the  key.  This  ex- 
ists to  some  degree  now,  with 
low  inflation  and  an  economy 
four  years  into  the 
"recovery’',  yet  despite  this, 
plus  high  profits  and  growing 
signs  of  capacity  constraints, 
British  industry  is  still  not  in- 
vesting. This  suggests  that 
stability  for  a prolonged 
period  and  steadily  growing 
demand  is  needed. 

Other  ways  that  government 
affects  business  ranriitining  — 
like  systems  of  tax  and  regula- 
tion — need  stability,  so  firms 
can  plan  ahead.  Our  system  of 
utility  regulation,  where  an  in- 
dividual can  turn  everything 
upside  down  at  any  time,  is  not 
conducive  to  a long-term 
perspective. 

We  need  to  tackle  the  worst 
excesses  of  short  termism  — 
created  by  the  financial  sec- 
tor and  by  inappropriate  in- 
centive structures  for  com- 
pany bosses  — by  making 
takeover  activity  harder  and 
tilting  the  tax  system  towards 
those  who  don't  sell  their 
shares  at  the  slightest 
rumour  of  a difficulty. 

Micro-level  policy  can  alter 
incentives  in  a helpful  way 
and  can  be  rather  more  tar- 
geted. Tax  breaks,  pump 
priming  initiatives  and  activ- 
ity at  regional  level  should  be 
used.  Such  changes  would 
help  alter  the  investment  cli- 
mate but  we  must  be  careful 
that  they  are  useful  for  the 
problem  areas,  like  R&D  and 

mannfarfri  ring,  and  that  in- 
vestment for  unhelpful  down- 
sizing is  discouraged. 

Turning  the  UK  into  a high 
investment  economy  is  going 
to  be  a long  haul  but  one  that 
needs  to  be  embarked  on. 

Dan  Carry  is  the  Editor 
of  New  Economy. 
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Chase  for  chiefs  gaining  pace 


BRIEFI NG/Are  bosses  in  short  supply?  SARAH  RYLE  continues  series  on  top  pay 
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of  the  consultancy  firm  SCA, 
says  it  has  become  more  diffi- 
cult to  find  people  who  can 
lead  top  companies,  espe- 

. ■■  .i  mivtnfiolnc  lilfO 


Companies  can  take 
months  to  find  chief  execu- 
tives. Recruitment  firms 
would  not  be  as  successful  as 
they  are  if  it  was  as  easy  as 
putting  an  ad  in  the  paper. 

That  does  not,  however,  ex- 
plain the  leaps  In  earnings  en- 


TOUOBROW  — UK-  Ofticlal 
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WEDNESDAY  — IflO  Chancellor/ 

Governor  Meeting- 
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— JP!  Tanksn  Business 

u&UpeRipioyment  Ftate  (May). 

USs  Consumer  Credit  (May). 


joyed  by  the  likes  of  Cedric 
Brown,  former  chief  execu- 
tive of  British  Gas.  when  util- 
ities were  privatised. 

. Mr  Brown  was  more  the 
product  of  the  natural  selec- 
tion that  happens  within  com- 
panies, according  to  Brian 
Main,  professor  of  economics 
at  Edinburgh  University. 
Over  time  one  senior  director 
becomes  the  obvious  choice 
for  . the  top.  job,  and  later  his 
or  her  successor  is  selected  in 

the  same  way. 

One  justification  for  the  in- 
flation of  utility  bosses1  pay 
was  that  the  companies  had 
become  international  players 
and  their  leaders  faced  in- 
creased responsibilities.  An- 
other argument,  that  as  lead- 
ers of  large  listed  companies 
they  were  open  to  poaching 

and  therefore  had  to  be  paid 
at  international  levels,  was 
not  so  strong. 

Professor  Main  says:  “It’s  a 
very  suspect  argument  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  somebody 


like  Cedric  Brown,  whose 
skills  are  very  country  spe- 
cific.” But  he  says  there  is  a 
race  among  the  top  500  com- 
panies to  get  the  “very,  very 
best”  people  with  leadership 
ability. 

The  issue  Is  one  of  a per- 
ceived shortage  of  candidates 
with  the  right  skills. 

There  is  evidence  of  a link 
between  supply  and  wage 
levels  for  the  lower  manage- 
ment echelons.  The  latest  In- 
stitute of  Management  survey 
contains  a proxy  for  supply  in 
the  form  of  recruitment  diffi- 
culties. Bur  the  expected  link 
between  supply  wage  levels 
did  not  hold.  Pay  movements 
did  relate  to  the  difficulty 
firms  found  in  keeping  valued 
staff. 

At  director  level,  however, 
there  was  no  such  simple  cor- 
relation. The  nearest  was  res- 
ignations and  redundancies. 
Resignations  fell  in  1998  and 
1994,  which  could  suggest  sup- 
ply was  rising.  Wage  rises 


during  those  two  years 
slipped  back  (albeit  from 
6.5  per  cent  to  6.1  per  cent). 
When  resignations  rose 
slightly  in  1995,  wages  rose 
6.9  per  cent  In  the  1996  sur- 
vey, however,  resignations 
remained  constant  but  wages 
grewby9per  cent 

Another  factor  may  be  that 
deterioration  in  job  security 
has  increased  the  tendency  of 
managers  to  move  around. 

In  Japan.  Mr  Rhoads  says, 
differentials  within  manage- 
ment pay  levels  have 
remained  fairly  consistent  be- 
cause there  is  still  a tradition 
of  remaining  with  one  firm. 
By  contrast,  the  mobility  of 
American  boss®  has  pushed 
pay  up  much  more  quickly. 
Given  that  British  firms  have 
begun  to  import  American 
bosses  (Richard  Giordano  at 
British  Gas,  Dick  Brown  at 
Cable  & Wireless),  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  this  up- 
ward pressure  on  salaries 
emerged  in  the  UK. 


WORM’S  EYE/Gain  has  arrived  so  prepare 
for  pain,  an  insider  tells  DAN  ATKINSON 


Alarmed,  baffled  or 

just  plain  disbelieving 
after  last  week's  go-go 
economic  data?  Unsure  as 
to  whether  the  surge  in 
consumer  credit  and  house 
prices  is  for  real?  Here,  ex- 
clusively, a.  Treasury 
spokesman  answers  the 
questions  that  yon,  the 
people,  are  asking. 

Q:  Are  lost  week’s  figures 
significant  or  not? 

Ai  Very  significant  They 
show,  at  last,  that  ordinary 
people,  the  chap  in  the 
street  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  benefits  of  recovery. 

O:  There  were  those  borrow- 
ing figures  . . . 

A:  Tremendous  figures. 
Borrowing  on  that  scale 
says  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only  — faith  in  the 
future.  Confidence. 

Q:  And  house  prices? 

A:  Speak  for  themselves. 
Bnoyancy,  jauntiness,  a 
certain  bullishness:  that  Is 
the  message  of  the  house- 
price  rises. 

Q:  So  the  feel-good  factor  has 
arrived? 

A;  No  doubt  whatever. 

Q;  But  didn't  Stephen  Dor- 
lyll  say  in  December  1994  that 
"feel  right"  was  more  impor- 
tant than  ‘feelgood’? 

Ai  Did  he?  1 mean,  yes,  of 
course  he  did,  but  that  was 
before  last  week's  really 
first-rate  set  of  economic 
indicators. 

Q-  And  Kenneth  Clarke  told 
Scottish  Tories  in  May  1995 
that  there  would  be  no  return 


to  the  days  of  " boom  and 
bust’? 

A:  There  won't  be. 

Q:  How  am  you  be  sure? 

A:  Well,  what  we  are  see- 
ing now  is  a solid,  long- 
term recovery  built  on  sure 
foundations. 

Q:  That's  what  they  said  last 
time. 

A:  Quite  a few  lessons 
have  been  learned  since 
then,  believe  you  me! 

Q;  Such  as? 

A:  Well,  to  take  one  ex- 
ample. Last  time,  the  boom 
peaked  during  the  first  two 
years  after  a general  elec- 
tion. You  follow? 

Q:  Ye-es; 

A:  And,  consequently,  the 
downturn  was  somewhere 
near  the  bottom  at  the  time 
of  the  subsequent  election. 
Still  with  me? 

0;  Right; 

A:  There  is  no  chance  of 
that  happening  this  time. 

Q:  Isn  t there?  This  upswing 
could  reach  the  top  of  the  cycle 
at  the  end  of  1997  or  In  early 
1998. 

A:  No  it  couldn't. 

Q:  Why  not? 

' A : Because  it  won't  last 
that  long. 

ft-  Ah.  How  long  will  it  last? 

A:  About  another  week,  I 
should  think. 

Q:  Is  that  all? 

At  Well,  the  Chancellor 
and  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England  meet 
fairly  soon  for  their 
monthly  pow-wow,  and 
after  that  — pip,  pip. 


Q:  Why? 

A : Oh.  because  the  Gover- 
nor Is  going  to  switch  the 
whole  thing  off. 

Q;  Are  you  sure? 

A:  Oh  absolutely.  He 
hates  this  kind  of  thing. 

ft-  What  fond  of  thing? 

A:  People  borrowing 
money,  people  bnying 
houses,  people  borrowing 
money  to  buy  houses.  That 
kind  of  thing. 

Q:  Isn’t  that  going  to  make 
everyone  miserable  again? 

A:  Not  at  alL  They  should 
be  happy.  By  taking  deter- 
mined, courageous  action 
to  stop  all  this  borrowing 
and  so  on,  the  Governor  is 
safeguarding  the  really  im- 
portant things  in  the  econo- 
my. 

Q:  Such  as? 

Aj  its  international  com- 
petitiveness, its  credibility 
in  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets, its  conformity  to  the 
standards  required  for 
European  monetary  union. 

Q:  Bm  if  everyone  is  cheered 
up  by  that,  won't  they  show 
even  more  confidence,  borrow 
more  money  and  bity  more 
houses? 

A:  That's  entirely  poss- 
ible. 


A:  well,  that  sort  of  be- 
haviour would,  sad  to  say 
prove  the  lessons  the  past 
have  yet  to  be  learned  fully. 

A °f  ^cession 

would  be  called  for. 

Q:  Thank  you  for  joining  us. 
Ai  A pleasure. 
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Racing 


Illness  scare  and  narrow  defeat  in  French  Derby  on  day  of  high  drama  for  trainer  Chapple-Hyam.  Chris  Hawkins  reports 

Flight  grounded  as  Ragmar  holds  on 


Massini  shines 
to  give  Stoute 
double  delight 


POLARIS  Flight  came 
TTitius  2 *hort-head 
of  vri  Rising  the 
French  Derby  for 
Britain  at  Chantilly  yesterday 

as  the  home-trained  Ragmar 
held  on  in  a desperate  three- 
way  photo-finish. 

M:ck  Kinane  produced  one 
of  his  famous  power-drives  on 
Polaris  Flight,  whose  trainer 
Peter  Chapple-Hyam  had  to 
watch  the  race  from  his  sick- 
bed after  taking  ill  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  course. 

Le  Destin  was  another  fast 
finisher  in  third,  with  Godol- 
phin's  Don  Micheletto  fourth. 

Kinane  lodged  an  objection 
to  Ragmar  and  Gerald  Mosse 
Tor  crossing,  but  it  was  a 
shade  optimistic  and  the 
stewards  took  no  action. 

There  is  no  doubt  Ragmar 
did  swerve  left  across  Polaris 
Flight  a furlong  and  a half 
out  but  he  was  over  a length 
clear  at  the  tune  and  Kinane 
did  not  have  to  stop  riding. 

“As  there  was  only  a short- 
head  in  it  Z thought  I was  jus- 
tified in  objecting."  said  Kin- 
ane. “He  rolled  across  me  and 
I had  to  come  inside.  Ragmar 
seemed  to  idle  in  front  and  In 
another  half-stride  1 would 
have  got  him." 

A palpitating  finish  such  as 
this  would  not  have  been 
what  the  doctor  ordered  for 
Chapple-Hyam.  who  was 
taken  to  the  racecourse  treat- 
ment room  after  complaining 
of  pins  and  needles  in  his 
arm. 

Chapple-Hyam.  33.  was  ad- 
mitted to  hospital  last  month 
after  a stress-related  problem 
and  was  told  to  diet  and  cut 
out  smoking. 

Emerging  after  the  big  race 
wearing  dark  glasses.  Chap- 
ple-Hyam said:  “I  was  able  to 
watch  the  race  and  I feel  OK.  1 
saw  it  on  television  from  my 
bed  and  it  seems  that  we  were 
unlucky-,  but  that’s  the  way  it 
goes.” 


Ron  Cox 


On  the  nod . . . Ragmar,  centre,  the  partially  hidden  Polaris  Flight  and  Le  Destin,  nearside,  fight  out  the  finish  of  the  French  Derby  photo:  jascue s bnkcn 


Polaris  Flight  and  Ragmar 
met  last  October  in  the  Criter- 
ium  de  Saint-Cloud  when 
again  there  was  only  a short- 
head  in  it  — the  verdict  then 
going  the  other  way  — so 
amazingly  the  colts  repro- 
duced the  form  almost  to  the 
ounce. 

Amazing  because  this  was  a 
rough  race  and  both  Kinane 
and  Mosse  had  difficulty  in 


steering  clear  of  trouble.  “It 
got  pretty  physical,"  ex- 
plained Kinane.  “The  plan 
was  to  be  in  mid-field  but  I 
had  to  drop  back  and  come 
towards  the  outside.” 

Hoist  To  Heaven  made  the 
running  as  pacemaker  for 
L’ Africa  in  Bleu  but  the  gallop 
was  not  particularly  fast  and 
certainly  the  favourite  Helis- 
sio,  who  eventually  dead- 


heated  for  fifth,  would  never 
settle  for  Dominique  Boeuf. 

For  Mosse  this  was  a 
second  Classic  triumph  of  the 
season,  fallowing  his  victory 
last  month  in  the  French  2.000 
Guineas  on  Ashkaianl.  and  a 
second  French  Derby  after  his 
success  two  years  ago  on 
Celtic  Arms  — trained,  like 
Ragmar.  by  Pascal  Bary. 

High  Baroque,  winner  of 
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506-  IttEOWOOD  EPIC  (UR)  B Morgan  9-8 ClWpaal 

600  SHARP COMMAfD (30) fl Armstrong 8-4 RIMowll 


005  SEVENTH  BZTIOH  (16)  DBurchaSH 

56-0  SHAHA (IS) R Hannan B-2 Jte«04laM(B)i3 

00-0  Ton  SWIFT (21)  H Spicer  *-1 TObAmIO 

b-33  BUDBY  (14)  (BP)  A Stewart  RHa,8_ 


KK226  SaVDBMULB  10000(23) (BP) K Hugqi-H) *D-L,?a 

000  DDUNA  MXUBWA  (14)  C WnB  4-10  -F.^84  _ 

OHi  BHBTTABHJTT  (24)  G Lems  8-ID 5Jrh*wo™L® 

MM  BR0««A110W(8)UrtSWannge-9  8Dro"or(3}5 


(W20  BUfEBBOrr HODS (21  )C WHIM 

3-6Q5FU  YELLOW  DRAGON  (8)  B Paves  8-6 1® 

OO-O  PAR5A  (21)  4 Dunlap  B-8  “ 


9-0403  ARABIAN  HBOHTS  (24)  Uro  J Ramsden  Jp 

TOP  FORM  1WS)  Bwdby  10,  DooUa  Up  B,  Hwadwaad  7 

Bvtllagr  4-1  Budby.  6-1  Doufcka  Up.  8-1  Tart.  ParHL  10-1  BiuMWrTy  Felds.  12-1  Sana.  NcedwoM  Ep^ 
Arabnn  Hwghti.  i*-1  OmauiPd  *■  n"’m 

FORM  QUIN  - DOUBLE  UP:  Lad.  handed  a oux.  led  ooala  arw  H WL  nin  on  wH  » M ahrer  Wing  31 
lUngbatd  imZ.  Gdi  _ . . . 

BUDBVi  Hold  m.  headway  over  if  out.  u»  much  ta  do.  3D  Srd  Bha  DMBa  LuM iBaUllm.  Sal. 

TART:  Ute  II  OUL  ran  an  strongly,  bi  Beth  rMgM  3E  (WohwMmtSon  ’ 

BLUEBERRY  BOD* Neve,  wrar,  9 ID’bWAmnWUtSIWn^lTai^.  ^'^' 

MEDWOOO  BPKi  iMdw  and  laded  won  over  II  ouL  171  an  DM  Sum  Traopdf  (HaiuiigiMni  in.  Gd-Sfu. 
ABABlAHHEKO7T3i0flflp3cgliraiturlaig.2  3rd0hdm3tt''WM1*,llMlC3,to>0 1ai-&^mi 


4.1  5 MCXUNG  SELLING  HANDICAP  Of  C^BBS 


501 

SOI 


03450Q  8*  TASKER  (7)  (D)JL  Hamd  B-8-10 


-5  Sandora  10 


S2C50S  SOUND  TOE  TRUMPET  (S3)  RSpcCWO-M  ------ 

401  0540-00  HLUSHWG  GRENADIER  (38)  (0)  M F-Gotfey  6-0-6  .... 

504  0-C6005  GREAT  HALL  (7)  (CO)  P CunA*  "-W - 

505  3B-0WB  SHARP  8KMITY(10)BHo/lin*hSBd8-M 

506  00-69*  HADWATY  (Sa)  U Chapman  4-8-1  - 

507  300522  KOM1ICKY  (21)  (D)  A LWhoOend  *ML0 

908  3IOlMMTE0WLHAIDn(26)(O)(BF)-lAHamsS4-^  - - ■ 

BOB  0-020*0  MU-ARI8K(B)(D|G  0MfopdB-4-H — -- 

510  OOSS-fl  VAIiAllT«AI((f7)JlVTHn»l5^-l?  — 

QffiOW  CTDEF'SLAOY  (8)  J Bradley  4-8-11 — 

O-OKPO  POLU  PUl  ft)  W Brnboemo  *-8-n — 

3000-00  MAH>AW(16)M  Wwrd-M 


S11 

812 

412 


514  ze/'-gB  BOUTEK  MONKEY  (28)  U TeM  W 


919  IMM055-  BEE  MEBSST  (E73)  JSbUSiM-7  . 

£16  654000  8RANSTOM KRISTY (S) CSmlin**-S 

517  00l»-v6  HOTHERHEUT  PARK  (4)  C SmUh  4-M  -- 


..fl  HawBa(S)  14 
-WJOVonanrZ* 

..  D Harrioon  11* 

-LDeflariS 
. .DBoCabeS 
. WRyawB* 

- J OYteMy  13 

. Pal  Edrtaey  Xt* 

- JAMB* 

S Drawna(3)7 

Mrotoi  Dwyor  (5)  1 

. . HAdmatl 
—..OlfcdlS 
— ..OCMarfS 
- -M  Haini  (5)  1 7* 

W Wood!  IS 


SIB 

SIB 

920 

521 

422 


A 


1.  2HXD  ADHRtALS  REALM  (12)  (D|  A Neacomw  7-6- 
300-365  ARUNanm LADY  (40)(D)N  Callaghan  3-fl-J 

0W-B5O  THORNTOUN  JSWB.(7)(D)  J BaKtag  3-8-2 CMtartO* 

Om-CCO  UWLAHDS  CORMRR(14)J  Aiidwral  3-B-2 F Hortm  1 8 

C5KH-0  WAVraLET STAR (1 2) (D)JWBinwrlglil  11-0-0 JFEganlO* 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Rnttiarfiald  tack  8,  Kantefcy  7,  &wal  HMI 6 

DtObyi  6-1  Komiocky.  7-1  Groet  Hal.  6-1  Sound  Tha  Trumpet  VaUaiU  Man.  10-1  RoUerfwkl  Part.  Sharp 
Mcrily,  12-1  Bee  Dee  Beat  Sir  Tanker.  Mu-Arrllc.  PoOr  Pul  22  warn 

FORM  GUIDE-  KMUJGKYiOuiltenged  o»w  II  aw.  noHnartan  towaras  iimsh.  H 2nd  n Pmbwi  I Redcar 
6LG8Fm1 

GREAT  HALL:  Headway  undai  pressure  omr  tl  out  91 5S>  k>  Reading  Hmcener  61.  Gd-Sfl). 

VAUAHT  MAH:  SwUdiFd  rtgbl  oyw  3 ouL  Kepi  on.  8 M to  Bmcoilie  Gold  (Think  71.Gd-FmL 
SHARP MONTYi  Ridden  llouL  not  pace  lochaBanoe.  18  am  to  LteiWai  Princess  (IteydOOc  81  GrtSfl) 
HOTHBRPKU)  PARbPkHen  hallway,  no  Impraanw.  arooiM  8 6th  bha  Aquodo  iCarflBe  8.  Grf). 


4.45  EBP WOLVEY  MAIDEN  FOira* STAKES 2YOMCX859 


am 

002 

803 

84M 

405 


COWRIE R J HocghKm 8-11 J BoM2 

KUSTOM  KIT  XPRE5  M McCdima(26-Ti  LDottodl 

hadame cftnooniv J Fu&txce 8-1 1 «Ms6 

OMBKMHNirWnN  YOU  MF-Gtatoy 8-11 WJWmir4 

VENEnANSCMEP  Cole  8-11 TQdml 


Banks:  5-4  VntoOari  Scene.  4-1  Cowrie.  9-2  Kuatorn  KH  Xpree.  5-1  Madame  CHntwry.  10-1  Onotongm 
Willi  You  Snaam 


5.1  5 LEVY  BOARD  MA1DBI  STAKES  3YO  1m  41 14,102 


1 

X 

3 

4 

5 
4 
T 

a 

8 

10 

11 

IS 

13 


ACTION  REPLAY  R HoMhsheud 9-0 DMntta(S)10 

63  BSCHSTBH  (16)  J DuntooM : HHMa12 

5-0  DUHC01DK  HALL  (ll)CCrzer  9-0 DMcCafc.11 


FLYING  LEQEBH  Cadi  0-0 — — — WRyoal 

06  IHLKTnAN  RT-OUT  (S4)  C BrtEBin  9-0 BDaykB* 


0-  STATE  THEATRE  (28 1)  P Chappte-Hyam  M _ 


RaM3 


C5  ARIETTA'S  WAY  (18)  R Charlton  B-8 

6-  FANCY  HBOHTS  (238)  Lady  Hemes  6-8 

0 FOREST  HBOHTS  (38)  Un  J Ced  M 

PSBCHXH  ISLAND  P Dalton  B-9 

3 allHSTDMA  (11)  B Cecil  8-9  __ 


33  STATE CBtCIIS (88) Lord HumingdaeM — 

4-  nSLHY  (227)  P Cote  6-9  - 

TOP  F0MT1PS:  (kmatoate  6,  BwkdMk  7,  IHby  S 


(7)6 


Battkgi  5-4  QuesomL  3-1  BochSUln,  4-1  Trlby.  13-1  FfyMfl  Lagnnd.  Famsl  teMghb,  3M  Arietta  * Way. 
Sum  Cfcui.  Fancy  Hagnts  13  iwnn 

RRIM  GUDG-QUESTDHIA:  Led  3 oul  umfl  ImWe  larLhept  oa  B 3nd  bhd  Sasuru  (Nnacaadfl  ioa.  Gdl 
BECIGTDIh  Lad  Over  2 md  ornH  wed  bahla  Anal  tortorg,  nk  Did  bhd  Harbour  Dues  iNewbury  1m21.  SID. 
DOLBY:  Dwefl.  pushed  along  oral  stayed  on  Oral  tartong.  si  48i  Odd  Overruled  (OtacaaBf  1m.  Gd#n). 


Hamilton 


MOBMf-Cm 
XOO  llutchifcn  Larfy 
UOCranoCynnaa 


4.00  Paittrtr  (nb) 

UONanai 

SLOOWeMiMIB 


Gomb:  Good  to  oML  * Dowotaa  Hhdian.  Draan  IB*  nandm  bM  up  to  St 
2.30  EBP  UANDORA  AUCIIOM  MAIDBI  STAKES  2YO  M CS/WO 

00  ARTARES  (28)  N TlnUer  9-0 

03  BITT-EM(3)  Min  L Perraa»-0 


J3  TEAR  WHITE  (IB)  T Hills  9-0 -MwtLy«*  1* 

3 WAGGA  MOON  (89)  J O'Neil  0-0 KFofcond 

32  BOLLBTO (21) (W)  J Berry  6-9 iSS"-5  » 

BOMIIE  LASS*  Cnurmen  6-9  — DMMtaowaa 


TOP  FORM  TIPS:  BUUba  B,  Bofere  T 

M Tear  YThlw.  M BoJIero.  7-2  Waoga  Moon.  4-1  Brlt-Em.  S~i  Araaras.  12-1  Bonnie  Lassie 

6 mm 


3.00  NADWG  PRENTICE  HANDICAP  1m  If  23^77 
f OOO-OOT  BOUT  AW)9GIKNr(8)(C)  W Cwimnflfcain  O-IDG -^£llh,“A 

2 06-0353  TIWS  ARCH  BIBDIS (4) (CO)  M JdhMton  4-9-1 JWkmrB* 

3 G 305-&I  ALABAHG (8) (5fc  e*)(0)  M Canucho 5-8-11 XOarooUiE 

- 0-0^40  NOBBY  BARMS  (12)  SO)  Elndaa  7-8-2 


9 4 V'-ODM  COMEDY  RIVEH (ID)  N Berry  w-8-0 Dana* NaftaM (3) 


7 

8 
9 

10 


008100  PASH  (7)  CO  C rajrhHTM  4-7-13 H Kwanod*  9* 

00-1*4?  HUTCMES  LADY  (4)  (0(BF)RMcKellar  4-7-10 T IHMamc  7 

3K2M  PERSOHann (10) J Mson 6-7-10 f P®**!*) » . 

006360  RAPID  MOVER  (4)  (C)  D te>lan  9-7-10 Jwa*N«l(7|  1* 

03-0265  OXGAHQ(11)J  FtttOeiald  3-7-1D JFonataa3 


TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Oigaai  B,  AMwaa  7,  IkWMea  Lady  6 

Banka:  7-3  AMbang.  4-1  Bold  AmMmant.  9-2  Kuadhes  Lady.  5-1  Chgang.  7-1  Tteoe  Aren  BrUga.  6-1 
Coowdy  Fh»er.  19-1  FVwnimiB.  12-1  Pash  10  nrimra 


3.30  ADAJfl  HOUSTON  HIGH  JMKS  UNITED  STAKES  61  C2.53S 

1 006150  C8AHNH  BOY 0n (CD) N Bycrod 4-9-7 TWBanJ* 

2 050-000  DBSSEH (34) (C) (D) Denys SmlOi  if+4 JdteSmii 

S 558-460  N1UEMAY  (18)  F MorneWi  6-9-1 LCTioranidia 

4 00000-3  RAMBOLO (7) (D)N Berry  5-9-1  Dam»MMI(3>B 

5 165000-  CROESO CYNHES (230) (0) B PalHng 5-8-7 .TSpninl 

6 1232-50  PENNY  PAIWE5 (28)  J Berry  3-4-7 JCanaB4 

TOP  fWEI  TIParCrfcMW  CfmeM  B.  Cratete  Bof  £ 

"Uli  ir  7-1  Cretan  Cannes.  5-3  Penny  Parhes.  4-1  Ramboid.  5-1  Cmlgie  Boy.  10-1  Deneoen.  20-1 
Mniemay  6hM* 


4.00  AQA£HAMHCAP  £f  (S^9S 

69-30S3  MISTER WGSTSOUHO (3) (CD) Ubs L Petrab 4-g-iQ JCwiaRd* 

511213  PAMTHH (9) (CO) J HeUttrlon 6-9-7  XMawll 

030000  BBtCHWOOD SUN  (4) (CD)  M tab  6-9-3 4W N*)* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
8 
? 
a 

9 

10 

11 

12 


OUZW)  01CT(ia;(CD)yiSsLPerrjC  1D-9-3  — ... 


H CanolH** 


11343d  STAND  TALL  (3)  (O)  C thondon  *-£-13 Mbs***,  2 

JOD-115  HQO)Y  THE  HAWK  (18)  (C)(0)  (RP)  UOod*  5-8-11 CT*awM(S)10 

5d5IHa  OLOBBFRR»IHI(a4)JOy*einl-8.ri J Fawning  9 

ro-oCrtfl  SUSDM0(18){C0)RMehellai  6-4-4  BmwMaBfflB 

003030  PHmY^WBWNa  (11)  (0)NByoon  4-8-3 THbaU 

(E6-1K  AMOSA  (40J  (D)  J Berry  W-13 

i-COM  SECONDS  AWAY  (4)  J Goldie  5-7-10 taw  Wanda  (7)1* 

OMW*  SUNDAY  BAIL  TOO  (4)(C)  Mias  L PerraD  4-7-10 HKama*d,11 

TOP  FORM  TMt  PanONT  8,  Hanry  Tin  HMih  7,  Mandq  IM  Tee  a 

Bailing:  9S  U*t»  Wesfcdand.  S-l  SEWd  Ta*.  6-1  ftoffier.  8-1  Dtet  Sunder  M*H  7*.  Henry  The  Hen*. 
9-1  Penny's  Wishing.  12-1  AmMtA  Soaflara  13  namars 


4.30  RAMLLES RATWGRELAnBIIUOBI STAKES 9Y01»3(G2^31 

2 C-5351*  MAHOY (t)  J HethertW 9-0  KfhflanM 

* BWDOWIAY  BROWN  (17)  WErtey  8-11 Coonortoal* 

3 3-VHJCi  PHARCL0Sai{4)W Kern  6-11 ..HBwM 

4 -C-3  SHE'S  SIMPLY  GREAT  (14)  jOTteiS  £-11  ....  i Tam  dag  2 


TOP  F9M6  WPS:  Money  fly  NbarCEMW  7 

Bunko!  ‘-4  osarvLiwr  C- 1 Uantr;.  M She  5 armriy  GreaLQ-l  May  Brow 


5.00  BLENHEIM  HANDICAP  in  Sf  OUSE 


i amew  WELSH  MttLfftD  Mm  HAsnwy  r-ro-c  „ . 


-513*8  UNO  HAST*  (10)  (CO)  C Thornton  £-!M  .0  Poor* (2)8 

£51502  RMBAIRB4)J0  Neai*-9-r — ..N  RNtenS 

3N26J  MS  CMBROKa  (31)  (BP)  C Thornton  4-S-5  — DMcKoOWnZ 

»5Ci  RHKiDST (7) (4b 4>) W Ehey *-8-3 NKmnrJ»4* 


8 5CGC  6-1  BHUZ  (18)  PMontalh  5-7-10 h»i  Wewto  (7)  fi 

TOP  FORE  TIPSi  Foraa*  8,  Betdi  HD  7 

Benia*  ' ' Mill  r I-S  Fgism.  4-1  Lwa  KhMiB.  6-1  Lfc  Chwoyjw.B-1  Prnlrr*3L  u-l  Brut  8 


the  Chester  Vase  from  St 
Mawes,  ran  well  on  ground 
thought  to  be  faster  than  he 
likes  and  faded  to  finish  ninth 
after  being  in  with  a shout 
two  furlongs  out 
There  is  little  doubt  Polaris 
Flight  improved  significantly 
at  this  his  first  attempt  at  a 
mile  and  a half,  although 
Chapple-Hyam  was  toying 
earlier  in  the  week  with  run- 


ning him  in  the  Prix  Jean- 
Prat  over  nine  furlongs  on 
this  card. 

Regal  Archive  represented 
the  stable  instead  but  made 
no  impression  and  finished 
fifth  of  six  behind  Le  Triton. 
Frankie  Dettori  had  no  joy  on 
Don  Micheletto  but  won  the 
concluding  Pm  de  Sandring- 
ham for  Criquette  Head  on 
Sensation. 


Windsor  tonight 


tLMTMMrlten 
7.00  Catena  Lad 
TJORuiTiPat 


Gatov  Goad  tofbm.  * Damn  Mafcon.  Dmb  ngh 
SKY  TV:  7.30,  BOO  A LID. 


6.30  BARCLAYS  BARK  8ELL1MQ  STAKES  1mrTyrt*Ci642 


1 

2 

3 

4 
9 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 
19 
18 
17 


<14H)1  CAPSPTOBM  (14)(CO)  L Canre®  1T-9-1C 

3B05-3  BOLD  ANOEL  (17)  K Morgan  9-9-? 


5CSBB-  DOOMS  POOL  (196)  (0)  P Burgojne  6-5-7 

4D-00  HAHNAQAB  (12)  J PouHon  4-9-7  — 

OavQty-  HUSTAWL  (801)  (D}R  Usages  7-9-7 

820-009  HACMQHAWK  (12)  I*  Ssoialsrs  4-9-7 

4001-000  SUMGROim  BEST  (8)  PEccHa  9-9-7 — 

303105-  BRASS  TACKS  (088)  R Philips  4-3-2 


336-000  BURNT  SONIA  (21)  (CO)  JUaorg  <-4-3  .... ..... 

*1-0203  RaB>H06(14j)(C9)n  Hodges.  6-ft-i 

515-  WI7N8HOWOW«1(4«5)MresJ  Doyle  *-9-2 

30-6002  EUROBOX  BOV  (8)  A Jams  9-6-10  

330500  LAHCASHOK  LM0BB>  (14)  S Dow  3-8-10  - 

000-0  SAMARA  SONG  (9)  W Turner  3-6-tO 

Q SIMPLY  SEVEN  (23)  P 3-6-10  ... 

64000  NATIVE  SONG  (18)  MHaynet  3-6-5 

0 TOTALLY  YOURS  (B)UChnnnon  3-6-5 

TOP  FORM  BPS:  Ctete  Fig—  8,  Bragg  Tanlca  7,  EunAios  Buy  6 
BaUtogi3~l  Cape  Pigeon  9-2  Ewobo*  Boy. 6-1  Bold  Angel.  Samari  Seng 
Brass  Tacts.  10-1  Racing  Haas,  Totally  Yams.  12-1  Noeproa 


Fanton  9* 

_ ..G  DiNBaU  3 

P McCabe  (JJ  6* 

A Morns  S* 

F HortOO  15 

...Jl  Plica  14 

WMtiiortb  1 

— JRHDgbMlSiY 
JFEynS 

S Drown*  [3)4 

AWhatB>(3)  18 

J Tata  11+ 

— jS  Sandora  B* 

— ..NParbtoBlO 

Dana  0*NoM  (3)7 

Paul  Eddery  17 
AGaraum  13 


7-:  Lar-asMe  legipc.  B-i 

17 1 


7.00  EUHLET  UUnBO  STAKES  6f  C*«7 

0-0*100  MISTER  JOUOH  (23)  (D)  FI  Hodgea  7-9-7  J Drome  13)1 

<55000  CASTUMA  CAD (12) (OJ  R HoHmsIiMd 7-9-4 L Dettoris 

006-620  FRENCH  GRIT  (3Q)  (0)11  DodsA-g-j SWIdhrarttiH 

710-  MY  CA0BAUX(2T«)(D)RGuMl  4-9-1  D Harrison  2 

12S20D-  VOUOOHTSAY (232) (CD) TNouglHon 4-9-1 RHogbaaS 

1 MAS  (18)  (D)LUonuwe  Hall  3-8-10 H Parian  8 

<8110-5  KISS IM(AG4Nr(5J (CD) R rtuirton 3-#—' GmaOWaV(3)3 

031-040  POLLY QOLHMfTLY (R3)M Bhunbsnl 3-8-7 SSmtden7* 

®-3  SMnHBHraNS(91)(BF]PWSIwyn 3-8-7 ^MEddoyS 

TOP  PORMTIPSlOaaiaraa  Lad  B,SnBhnM  7,  PaB»  GaBahBy  6 

BalMnp  7-2  CasBeraa  Lag.  *-1  My  Cmttsux  5-1  Fnwcft  SilL  6-1  Kiss  Me  Agon:  8-1  Smrtwraani  U<ps. 
ID-1  Pity  OoNgntfv-  '2-1  VoeaomsBy  9 nwa 


7*30  VANGUARD  LEASE  COMPANY  COHDTTKXIS  STAKES  2YO  W 0,180 


1 DHD"  FRC9SH  (B)  fD)  u Jarvo  9-1 PI 

21  DAME  LAURA  (Si)  (D)P  Cote  8-12 TQriml 

4 AMMEYEV  (18)  R Hannan  8-11 RRagfcea  3 

23  CASTLE  ASIOY  JACK  (14)  P Hooting  8-11 _ F Horton  7 

<4  OSOMOTTAL  (10)  (BF)D  Haydn  Jonas  8-H  . A Kocfcay  4* 

RUDPS  PET  R Ham>On6-11 AdEddoyB 

143  SWEET  DM9ALIHfl{14) (0)  W Turner  6-10  __TSpnha2 


TOP  FORM  T1P&  Dana  Lsora  8,  Daap  Hnaasa  7 

Betty  9-4  Deep  Rnasse.  1W  Dime  Laura.  *-1  Andreyev.  5-1  Audi  ! Pei.  S-1  Basel  Emmaine.  12-1 
Carte  Asliby  Jack,  18-1  Osomaital  7 mm 


8.00  SCHWEPPES  HANDICAP  3Y0  In  87yd»  23^39 


5-W6  CATHBBNEB  CHOICE  (48)  J Batten  9-7 DHwiwoa  12 

5-00  PORMNABLE  PAHTHER(14)  R Amritraig  9-6 J Hold  10 

3520-00  SHBLAtU  (18)  T Mlb  9-5 — J ConreBy  (7)  1 4 

080-  MAC  OATES  (223)  D Arbidhnot  9-5  SWfctwartb  18 

6458-  SEmcnOWW  (278)  p Hannas  9-6 FotEdttry  7 

0KM-00  WELCOME RQ YALE (28) M To mo« ns 9-4 RRafctoaaaa 

<038-00  MR  SPEAKER  (1 8)  C Wall  9-4  __G  Driffield  1 


10 

11 

12 


4MW6J  SICTAB ACT (3) («Gi as) (WMCto one* 9-4 RHagbasia 

0-00  GIDDY  (16)  DUorte,  9-3 JlCoebrw,  17 

8-6000  CHARLTON MB> (7) RHodgM 9-1  3 DrOWIM (3)  15 

tOOO-45  MY5TKDAWH (18) (BF)S Dow 9-0 BTbocoaaaS 

00-0006  HHimCASH  (9)  M Saunders  9-0 R Price  B 

«M»5  SWENDN FORCE (7) MIBB BSaraJOTlW)  SSadnl 

4$-05  STNUGHTTHIW(DIGnO)PCriaB-13 TDttaB 

D0D-03  RET FREM (14) M Jsrva 8-12 .-LDattotM 

OWB  PRHKS ZCOM (10) C tXryw  8-12  H«artoy(3)2T 

100-015  BOUND  CHECK  (9)  (D)  (BF)  B Meehan  8-11 B Doyle  19* 

046*0-  MONO  LADY  (230)  DHaydnJOftto  8-9  AMaofcaylf 

54J803  WOR1TSORAB HUE (17) K Ivory  6J  Marika Doryor (5) 

20* 

0005-55  EFFICACIOUS  (41)  C Serene*]  6-2 AMaOtoo»18 

00*0  SH0UU»EOReY(3)WMiar8-1 D McCabe  9 

TOP  ««l  TBffi:  Stottr  Art  R,  OMte  7,  Bn«U  Tblnldas  8 

BoBtow  1 VO  swar  Act  7-1  Ret  Frem.  Sevan  Crowny.  6-1  Surtohl  ThintaftB.  Uysw  Dawn.  1<M  Catharine  a 
Choice,  iwiy^ i Grab  rtae,  Oddy.  Q-i  Sound Ctw*.Supenor  Force  21  nam 


IS 

18 

17 

18 


21 


8-30  a MEANS  8 CO.  HAHDWAP  In  8f  139yda  C2497 


101060- PRHCE  OP  SPADES  (221)  F Jordan  4-9-13 

6DIC-0Q6  PREMKR  LEAGUE  (21)  J Long  6-9-13  

23050-0  BRA YDOH  FOREST  (60)  C Drew  4-9-11 

511690  ERRANT  (B)  D Cosgrove  4-9-10  

14500-0  EIPIDA (20)  JPeara 4-9-10 

34500-4  JUNIOR  BEN  (10)  PHniUna 

mxnv- P«IICeDIBBaiY(944)BU  in  6-0-5 

03005-6  ROCK  THE  BARNEY  (T) (0)0  jovneT-8-E 

4100*0-  HABBJON  SILK  (247)  ki  Pipe 
046E06-STAR 
!» 000-0 

00-00  FLAME  OF  HOPE  (21)  J Dunlap  3-8-13 
)TMMs4-B-l3 


( FIGHTER  (214)  M Haynes  4-8 
f SHENH  (18)C  Benstead  *-W 


*050-50  GALWAY  NADB  (8)  A Janris  3-6-13  

0534*3  NVRRCARE(8)M  Mgiaso 3-8-11 'SJ...ZZ. 

(CL03-0  FULL  QUIYEH  (80)  (C)  UraB  Wiraig  11-8-9 

0K-W4  FABULOUS  BTOTO  (9)  M Saunders  6-8-4 

OBTVO-O  LITTLE UJKE (9)(CO) P Bdtle'  5-8-6  

OKHJ  MYSTIC  LSGOE3  pH)  TNau^ton  4-6-5 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  HemOian  SBk  B.  Hash  Tba  Baraay  7,  Rhenara  9 
BaUtofiS-T  Rmoreire.  I l-S  HamJlofl  SUo.8-1  Flame  04  Hope.  8-1  Juncr  Ben. 
10-1  Rook  Tha  Barney.  14-1  Fabliaus  mku.  i6-i  East  Shew 


19 

18 

IT 

18 

19 

SB 


R Hughog  9 

..  .T  Hold  (7)  8 
IT 
10 

..a  Bardnafl 20 

. -RCfcdauill 
— B Doyle  7 
D McCabe  4 

_..Pal  Eddery  16 
..  _JItoW1S* 

. ,_P  HatiMan  2 
_..T  Guinn  12 
— DTeola(7)  IB 
. . J Total  8 

Whelan  (3)  14 

LDaUariB 

S Drama  (3)  a* 

RPltafB 

...  DMW  Otlal  (3)  1 
....•SromrlblB 


9-1  Erraid.  Scene  Dancer 


9.00  STORACAU  AUCT10H  WADER  STAKES  3 YO  Ire  21(3,176 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

If 

13 

14 
16 


AQUA  STAR JDunlooM  

n COUNT  BASIE  (18)  (BF)HCac.l  9-0 - . . 

032  EFFECTUAL  (7)  J Tatter  9-0  

B.PHE5UMTEG  curtain  9-Q  

FUU.  THROTTLE  M Tampuns  9-0 

DO  PARROTS  MU,  (SB)  UTomphiiu  9-0 

2-4  aEHANM{11O)GWra$i9-0  _ 


W-0  VALUE KIHG(74) HHonnwiM 

CAMADIAH  JWS  D Artmdinai  6-9 

CORTES  B Giffaby  6-9 


.S  WhBaratfli  3 

PMEddory  1 

, .SSaahnS 
T Qtriat  10 

NDay  8 

_J*  Rebtom  12 
..  JIHNA13 
_0Ba(MNeNO)B 


0 KABtWE  (1 4)  M Clvuinan  6-9 , 

0-  KUTT  KITTY  CANCAN  (244)  Lady  Hemes  B-9 

0 PRESTIGE LASS(2T)B3man 6-9  - 

4-3?  SSREHES  (IB)  P WiUuyn  M 

M5  SMnjMNWISHSN(2B)PChop(ile-Hvam5-9 

TOP  FORM  TB»Si  Canal  Baste  8.  BreaeiHWadu  7,  SaraenoeB 
BartffaotA-i Count  MSmHUN  nisWn.  5-1  Seffenes.  6-1  EfflMial  (2- 
20-1  Ful  ThroUe.  Pinal's  Hid 


_BDayte7 
. _R  Partnan  15 
_R  Hugbeo-4 
. Jtert  Eddery  2 
_Jl  Cocteau*  9 
__L  Dettori  11 
_J  Raid  14 


rSlMnanso  t^JAauaSEs-. 

15! 


• Blinkered  first  lime:  HAMILTON  4^0  Mantra.  LEICESTER  2.15  Mnirilr.  3 15 
Milfllmn  Fit-Out.  THJRSE  fi.  15  Full  Traceafidit)-.  Laser's  Girt. 


WINTtSOR  6 3D  Lancashire  Legend.  Brass  Tacks,  Msona^ar.  T 30  OsomentaL'  B.cu 
Sound  Check. 


AFTER  a series  of  search- 
ing work-outs  ou  the 
X^wmarke:  32 hops  at 
^0  weekend.  Derby  betiicg 
mok  03  a new  look  with 
ilichasl  Sioute's  pair  Dr  Mas- 
sini and  Double  Leaf  the  best- 
backed  horses  for  Saturday’s 

Vodafone-snonsored  Classic. 

Dr  Massini  has  been  pro- 
moted to  clear  4-1  favourite 
for  Epsom  with  Ladbrokes 
after  reaortedly  pleasing  in 
his  work  with  the  stable’s 
smart  older  horse.  Desen 

Shot- 

HUI's  bracket  Dr  Massini 
the  9-2  joint  favourite,  from 
5‘s.  with  Glory  Of  Dancer,  and 
thev  cut  Double  Leaf  to  14-1 
on  the  basis  of  his  good  home 
work  since  finishing  fifth  in 
the  Dante  Stakes. 

Shaamit  has  been  ali  the 
rage  with  Ladbrokes  after  his 
“defeat''  of  Glory  Of  Dancer 
in  a gallop  on  Saturday.  The 
firm  have  cut  his  odds  from 
16-1  to  10-1. 

But  Shaamit's  trainer  Wil- 
liam Haggas  refused  to  get 
carried  away.  "He  worked  all 
right  and  I am  satisfied,  but 
he  went  no  different  to  how 
he  has  for  the  past  sis  weeks 
— he  is  a genuine  horse  who 
works  well.”  he  said. 

Shaamit  who  will  be  rid- 
den by  Michael  Hills  at 
Epsom,  has  not  run  since  he 
Landed  a maiden  race  at  Don- 
caster last  November.  But 
Haggas  said:  “He  will  defi- 
nitely be  fit  enough.  We  just 
need  some  luck  in  running." 

Glory  Of  Dancer  was 
pushed  out  from  5-1  to  6-1  by 
Ladbrokes,  but  his  trainer 
Paul  Kelleway  was  fer  from 
upset  with  the  Dante  winner’s 
work. 

“I  am  not  worried  at  ail.” 
he  said.  “You  don't  want  to 
leave  the  race  on  the  gallops.” 


; Dushyantor  eased  half  a 
[ point  to  5-1  with  Hill's  after  he 
? had  to  be  bustled  along  by  Pat 
| Eddery  to  finish  ahead  of  two 
: stable  companions  on  the 
; Limekilns  gallop  on  Saturday 
i morning 

j Storm  Trooper  looked  more 
| impressive  in  his  work,  but 
Dushyantor’s  effort  gave  no 
! qualms  to  trainer  Henry 
■!  Cecil,  who  said'  "They  are 
j both  fine  — Dushyantor  is  al- 
\ ways  a lazy  worker.” 

Cecil  has  not  looked  for  a 
jockey  for  his  third  Derby 
eniry.  Clever  Cliche.  "If  the 
ground  is  fast  he  won't  run  so 
we  haven't  even  thought 
about  booking  a rider  for 
him.”  he  explained. 

Cash  Asmussen  will  team 
up  again  with  Barry  Hills  on 
Saturday.  The  American,  who 
rode  Blue  Stag  to  finish 
second  in  the  1990  Derby  for 
Hills,  has  been  booked  to  ride 
Busv  Flight 

Mark  Birch  will  make  his 
debut  in  the  race  at  the  age  of 
46. 

He  has  been  booked  to  part- 
ner outsider  Spartan  Heart- 
beat by  Clive  Brittain,  who 
gave  him  his  only  other  Clas- 
sic ride  on  St  Leger  fourth 
Terirnon  in  1939. 

Brittain  also  intends  run- 
ning Achame  (Warren  O’Con- 
nor) in  the  Derby  hut  no  deci- 
sion has  been  made  about  the 
participation  of  Amfortas. 

• Cigar  had  little  difficulty  in 
notching  his  15th  straight  win 
as  he  comfortably  repeated 
last  year's  success  in  the 
S250.000  Massachusetts 
Handicap  at  Suffolk  Downs 
on  Saturday  night 

This  took  Cigar's  career 
earnings  to  S8.069.815  and 
moved  him  within  one  race  of 
equalling  Citation's  Ameri- 
can record  of  16  straight  vic- 
tories. His  next  target  is  the 
Holivwood  Gold  Cup  on  June 
30. 


Thirsk  tonight 


&45  Blonde  Rock 
7.1S  Shadow  Jury 
7^45  RMtoteOa 


8-1 S Royal  CfcBkth 
8v43  AttariMi 

0.1  S BROUGHTON'S  PRIDE  (raw) 


Gotogi  Good  to  Item.  * ni.iieei  hteilft  1 Orrai  Ifluli  minium  Tml  n»a 
SKT  TV:  7.1 5,  7.45.  8.1  G A MB. 

FEortrae  In  bracket*  oH*r  bocwYc  nanrn  dmota  djgr*  etac*  lalaat  aoUog. 
6.45  PfCKERWG  raids' 5CLUHG  STAKES  2YO  81 CZJWS 
1 i:Xi  FUU. TRA4XABUTY<7)(BF],; Bert)- 9-6  . 

3 £ BLONDE  ROCK  (9)  M Chilian  B-9 

3 a CAKTSAYNOWT  (37)  (BF)  R Faltt/  6-9 

4 cc  CLARA  BUSS  (37)  5 V#tfWr.  9-9  . . 

5 EUK  EXATnaaPARITSIt9>V<tur.w!-3  . 

8 V LOCH  HHDAIE  (14)  J 6a*a  S-6  

7 t£  Loxurrs  asm.  ob)  m wsumi!r  e-9 

8 ££  NORWTT  MAGIC  (37)  C7):crBKnS-9  

9 ’iW  HAHOHA  (9)  B ’wnell  8-^  .. 

10  CCTHEWmKHTOHEUdSOtelt-.aM . 

TOR  FORM  TIPS  Bfaad*  Rock  8,  bBMial  Partial  7,  RafcMn  8 
BaWtegi  1-7  Sanaa  Reel.  r-LEkalenniPart3l,5-l  Ljit  !>=eMle  11-JfUhcna. 
S -ss.  !£-“  Ciira»>icaa  t6-I  Wsmtt  14*  pc 


9(8  9L 


. J CamtB  9* 

_ PPMuipfcy  (5)  8 
. J Onto.  S 
JlTahtalH4 
A Daly  (9)  3 
J Stack  (3)  8 
. _G  Portia  (5)  2* 
LCfcanuckl 
. .5  Coup  m 10* 

■ ALteeHT 


-I  run  Tracoatihh.  Clara 

101 


7.1  5 LEEMMG  BAR  HANDICAP  91  C3.717 


IHSUHI TRADER (9) p)MrsJRa™ain E-JQ-O  JCFribal 

OS-lir  TOTAL  ALOOF  (14)  (D)  K Hafl^as  3-9-13 K Onlay  2 

*E£X-  CUNCHER cun (2211(0) Mjanwaai-M  - JWaanrB 

KMCfl  HEPS  BONANZA  (11)  (0(0)  U Dari  7-9-6 JCmD4 

ICEJC-  JU9TLAUY(ZT0)  (CO)  WTurnet  1-9-5  A Doty  (5)  9 

iSffilK  SHADOW  JURY  (B)CD)  DCfupman  6-9-3  1 TTanwnd 

RWn»  CHEMCAST  04)  (D)ON>cttalls  5-9-1  ...... „ Ate*  Groove*  5 

ICX-W  WVMILATE(11)<0]  Uartvii  IVjny  7-6-3  j Gain  7 

6M-3B  ABLE  SHBRHT  (17)  (D)  U W EASnrtn  <-*-l Dote  Grtuoa  34- 

TOP  FOPH  TtPS:  hriMar  Trate  8.  Shotena  Jray  7,  Talai  Alaal  0 

BaBtav  3-1  Tirol  Atari.  <-i  liwtar  Trawi . ; Sluacv  Jury.  5-1  M»a  Shamr.  9-1  Juai  ua».  19-1  Nea’i 
BC'xara.  Cymes 1 :?-i  inuphue  g 


7.45  BOStHESS  FURHTTURB  CENTRE  (HOLDINGS)  ITCAP  In  4f  C3J1 3 

1 S-fiMfl  DOMAFHL  (20)  Ura  J Ceal  4-9-11 _}  |,,u  tQ 

UC04-0  SOBA  UP  (10)  (D)  T EUunnaior  6-9-10  I*  **“T  lam  n 

QS'i54-0  RBUTRU  (10)  (C)  R WhilMar  7-9-6 F Lyncfc  (S)  t 

aua  MENTAL  PRESSURE  (15)  Mra  M Rnatey  1-9-4 K Me  T 

14SIB5  CALOBimiG(10]  (C)  J Eyra  5-i-3  J||jZ» 

71-04C6  ADVANCE  EAST  (20)  MUILumaen  4-9-1 Jte(T|« 


<1-312!  BEAlRWNT|28)fl»(BF)jairtoi6^0 l™..T"jOria« 

£4-5610  DfflAB (14) 7 Bb'ica 3-8-5  — JlauOnl 

« s Woo* 3-8-fl -1-IwWttttB 


10  4058-06  KHKS  CAY  (9)  (D)  T Coldwril  1-8-1 I.DeteQtoii4 


TOP  FORM  TVSi 


B,  Metori  Piasaai  7,4 

,,  . - J:1  t-1  6-1  Uktef  Mng,  8-1  AdvancB  Eaa.  Anchoi 

VmlBie,  T2-1  RortneHa.  Dirab,  U-'  ScM  Up  TT1  _ . _ 


— .X 


8.1  5 BESALE  UNITED  STAKES  3Y0  7tES^1 3 

1 (B34-2T  AUMHBN (2) <SF)W Haggaa M 

2 0-1  MVINAUIHA (14)  ileus 6-11  . . 

3 SOl-lal  ROYAL  CSLHJH  (18) (O  (D)  Qonvs  Smut  [Ml  _.'J1  _ 7 Dtota  s'  “ 

4 0503-0*  SARO  (6}(C)  C Snulfl  8-11 W Wo«L  d 

5 1S1-00  JUST BBLLE (18) (0)  J Bani^  B-8 ' "jaZTia* 

8 1240-55  MAHJAAMA  (f  3)  p HWayn  8-6  JEErf  1 

TOP  POM  TtPStHatarioe  8,  Rayri  CeMffii  7 

1 V— a Royal  CdKifii.  7-2  Ali  mam.  Martians.  Drains  Una.  6-1  Jun  Millie.  10-1  Safe 

8r 


8.45  SPROXTON  lutoai  STAKES  in  (3,795 


. j 4ton?j8 


0-0  KARAYLAH  (9)  W Storey  4-6-9  _ . 

S KNOTTY  HUJL(1 7)  HCraggs  4-9-9  .. 

LADY  SBRSN  S KgUhiMli  4-9-<  _ _____ 

0-5  ATTARUOI  (12)  JGoMen  3-6-12 RMbT 

«3-56  DUmunvB  (IS)  j Hills  J-8-TS MW»«4T1II 

t-  NUliaC  HEIGHTS  (221  )J  Bwks  6-e-i: J O^—i 

00  ALAJYAL(IX)  P Wateyn  3-8-7 "a  \ 

*83-002  TEU  OF  RIGHT  (17)  R GiKMI  3-8-7 ~-l5sawd»3 

YW  RMEi  THffit  Ttow  01 18^1 8,  Dtoteatthre  7,  AttHttfe  8 


BoUtog: 7-4  AttnUi.  I-f  Olmlniilhia.  7-3  TIito  W MofiL  6-1  Magic  HdigtSB.  7-1  Aiainl  2S_i  Knaoy  WN. 
Ldtfv  3W  HjIBYlai  0 


9. 1 5 SALTERSOATE  HANDICAP  In  C3JSB 

1 0-00064  ANONYM  (12)  (0)  D Nichrits  4-S-lt  *i_1Qr—__a 

1 :umx  Dfl  BX1AR  (12)  M Dooj  »-9-5 "jCamij 

3 (W7MB  SPANISH WHDKT (4) (CO) Dmya Smltli 3-9-4  . .JVtt— 

4 006-322  INTEHDAMT  (18)  CO)  (BF)  J HuGerau  4-9-2 X Mail 

5 150-000  WHACKFO»>SGIEHB(  133)(D)  DMchmb  4-9-1  .. JEnHUIIO 

8 0205-00  KllWm WHO (38) (D) E Mann 8-9-1 - ~ 

1 (HUXjS  TOO  HASTY  (18)  T LasMrt’Y  3-3-11 KDMe*4 

8 330-6D1  BMNMHTWPS PRIDE (10) (D)J Eyre  5-6-9 RLttatoB 

9 0-00000  PflTME mOPBUY (21) M W EsoUfty 4-7-1 1 OateGteoeaM 

10  001563  SALLYOSEAUT  H Sttrey  5-7-10 hara  Wands (7)  1 

TOP  FOAM  TtP9k  Braaatooa'a  Prida  8,  Aarayal  7.  MbHHteot  6 

■Mttgi  5-2  lmendani.  7-2  Anonym.  9-2  Too  Hasty.  5-1  Brauottm'i  Prldo.  8-1  Stranrah  Vmfta,  M 
3ali>arfeijy.  i2_i  pr  Edgar.  ?0-1  Kummat  King.  Prime  Proowty  lOraamn 


McCoy’s  champion  season 


TONY  McCoy,  who  only 
lost  his  right  to  claim  in 
February  last  year.  Is  the  new 
champion  jumps  jockey  at  the 
age  of  just  22.  The  Irishman's 
total  of  175  winners  was  43 
more  than  runner-up  David 
Bridgwater. 

McCoy’s  successor  as  cham- 
pion conditional  jockey  is 
Richard  Johnson,  who  rode  53 
winners,  and  leading  amateur 


rider  — by  a long  way  — is 
Jim  Culloty,  whose  total  of  40 
winners  was  the  most  in  a 
season  by  a member  of  the  un- 
paid ranks  since  Richard 
Smith's  56  winners  in  1972/3. 

Martin  Pipe  took  the  train- 
ers' title  for  the  sixth  time 
and  became  only  the  third 
trainer  to  land  2,000  winners 
over  jumps  when  Robert's 
Toy  scored  at  Hereford. 


Guardian  top 


Guardian  racing  fin- 
ished clear  of  all  other 
daily  newspaper  rivals  in 
the  Racing  Post's  National 
Press  Challenge  for  tipsters 
with  a profit  of  £143  on  all 
selections  in  May. 
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Rugby  League 


Stephen  Bierley 

on  a Sunday  the 
adopted  American 
will  be  glad  to 
put  behind  her 


Upwardly  mobile . . . Monica  Seles  marched  toftrthe  quarter-finals  of  the  French  Open  with  an  impressive  6-1, 6-1  victory  over  Magdalena  Maleeva 


Seles  banishes  Hamburg  ghost 


THERE  was  an  under- 
standable element  of 
torment  about  Monica 
Seles's  match  with 
Magdalena  Maleeva  in  Paris 
yesterday,  although  in  the 
end  it  was  perhaps  a kind  of 
release. 

The  two  players  had  last 
met  on  a singles  court  in  1993, 
the  April,  day  in  Hamburg 
when  Gunter  Parche  stabbed 
Seles  in  the  back  while  she 
was  changing  ends. 

Coming  face  to  face  at 
Roland  Garros  inevitably 
stirred  memories  of  that 
dreadful  incident  with  Seles 
admitting  that  sitting  down 
with  her  back  to  the  mass 
ranks  of  spectators  on  the 
Court  Centrale,  and  with  Ma- 
leeva at  her  side  again,  had 
been  “really  tough"- 
All  the  show  courts 
throughout  the  world  hire 
minders  now,  and  not  just  for 
Seles,  The  stabbing  changed 


everyone's  perceptions  of 
safety  and  security. 

“I  said  to  myself,  ‘Just  keep 
going  and  not  think  about 
it  ."  said  Seles  yesterday  after 
her  6-1,  6-1  win  over  the  Bul- 
garian. "I  told  myself  it's  just 
another  tennis  match.” 
Maleeva,  the  No.  13  seed, 
was  asked  if  the  memories  of 
theineMfiadJhad  any  effect  on 
her.  “No, -that  didn't  bother 
me  at  all,"  she  said,  adding, 
with  the  broadest  of  smiles, 
"Neither  did  it  bother  her.” 
Not  certainly,  in  terms  of 
the  way  Seles  played.  There 
was  power  in  her  serve  and 
she  snapped  into  her  ground 
shots  without  inhibition.  A 
dally  routine  of  ice  and  heat 
treatment,  combined  with 
stretching  and  massage,  ap- 
pears to  be  having  a highly 
beneficial  effect  on  her 
shoulder  injury.  More  than 
anything  else  her  confidence 
has  been  restored.  . . 


Rowing 


Porter  carries 
off  the  prize 


Christopher  Dodd 
hi  Lucerne 


Derek  porter,  a Bei- 

fast-bom  Canadian,  de- 
feated four  of  last 
.year's  world  championship 
finalists  for  the  Rntsee  scufl- 
inc  title  here  yesterday, 
whereas  Britain  s three 
Olympic  crews  all  finished 
last  in  their  finals. 

Porter,  the  world  champion 
in  1993,  took  the  honours  after 

a very  close  finish 

the  world  champion  Izt ok  Kop 
of  Slovenia  and  Germany  s 
Olympic  champion  Thomas 

Iihthe  coxless  fours  Rupert 
ObhoLzer,  Greg  Jormy 
Searie  and  Tim  Foste£ • 
tog  dropped  a hint  of  thwr  la- 
tent  incandescence  in 
day's  semi-final 
world  champions  Italy  and 
the  Olympic  champions  Aus- 

ijw' foSth°  after  500 

Uhed  sixth,  more  than 1 seve 
seconds  behind  the  Ital*"f ' 
The  crew,  who  won  hra^ 

in  IQCLi  and  SlJV(?r  l3Si  } GcxTi 

Sateen  in  Ml-time  tram- 
toss  since  Christmas  in  prepa- 
-SttoTfor 

“Whnr  we  settled  into  our 
race  the  other  crew? 
tog quicker  and  that  w a**®*? 
worrying,'’  said  Jonny  Searie. 


In  the  heavyweight  sculls 
Guin  Batten,  ranked  No.  8 in 
the  world  last  year  and  pre- 
qualified for  the  Olympics, 
trailed  the  field  and  raised 
her  arm  in  protest  to  the  um- 
. pire  claiming  that  ;the  televi- 
sion launch  had  twice  washed 
her  out  of  her  lane.  Ekaterina 
Khodotovitch  of  Belarus  won, 
20  seconds  ahead  of  Batten. 

Britain's  lightweight  four, 
with  Steve  Ellis  substituting 
for  Tom  Kay,  who  was  ill. 
were  also  troubled  by  the 
launch.  They  were  nowhere 
near  to  the  pace  when  Den- 
mark. Germany,  Canada  and 
Russia  were  neck  and  neck; 
they  finished  in  that  order.  _ 

There  was  a terrific  final  in 
the  coxless  pairs  when  the 
Australians  David  Weight- 
man  and  Robert  Scott  came 
through  to  defeat  France’s 
1995  world  bronze  medallists 
Jean-Christophe  Rolland  and 
Michel  Andrieux. 

Caroline  Hobson  and  Anna 
Barclay  won  the  lightweight 
pairs,  and  the  lightweight 
women's  four  of  Jo  Nitch,  Ro- 
byn Morris,  Trish  Coriess  and 
Melindi  Myers  also  came 
first.  The  Nottinghamshire 
County  Rowing  Association 
open  coxed  four  of  Matthew 
McQuillan,  Mark  Johnson, 
Gary  McAdams,  Steven  Trap- 
mo re  and  the  substitute  cox 
Martin  Haycock  finished 
second  behind  the  Dutch. 


Seles  said  she  had  not  slept 
particularly  well  on  Saturday 
night  and  that  she  had  been 
nervous  during  practice  be- 
fore the  match.  “It  definitely 
helped  when  1 broke  Maggie.  I 
just  told  myself  to  keep  mov- 
ing; I was  really  proud  that  I 
did  that” 

Those  who  know  Seles  well 
confirmed  that  her  . timing, 
was  indeed  back.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  her  hitting 
of  the  little  yellow  balls,  but 
her  ability  to  start  answering 
questions  virtually  before  the 
questioner  has  finished.  “Oh 
boy,"  she  says,  and  is  off  and 
running  on  any  subject  from 
the  Pierce,  dress  to  her  ambi- 
tions outside  tennis  — which, 
incidentally,  include  sky-div- 
ing. Expect  the  Nike  ad  of  a 
garrulous  flying  angel  any 
day. 

She  will  next  meet  Jana  No- 
votna of  the  Czech  Republic 
in  the  quarter-finals.  Novotna 


American  Football 


having  beaten  the  Romanian 
Irina  Spirlea  6-1, 7-5. 

Steffi  Graf,  seeded  and 
ranked  joint  No.  1 with  Seles, 
had  rattled  off  14  straight 
wins  over  Mary  Joe  Fernan- 
dez of  the  United  States,  so 
that  to  find  her  4-0  down  in 
the  second-set  tie-break  was. 
to  say  the  least  a touch 
surprising.  :~- 

Normal  service  was  quickly 
resumed,  Graf  winning  this 
rain-interrupted  match  6-1, 
7-6.  Her  quarter-final  oppo- 
nent will  be  the  18-year-old 
Croatian,  Iva  MajoU.  who 
beat  the  Spanish  qualifier 
Gala  Leon  Garcia  6-3,  6-1. 
Garcia,  after  a third-round 
win,  had  described  her  Paris 
programme  as  “Party,  party, 
fiesta,  siesta”.  Yesterday  she 
failed  to  wake  up. 

In  the  top  half  of  the  men's 
draw  there  were  routine  wins 
for  Richard  Krajicek  of  Hol- 
land, Russia's  Yevgeny  Kafel- 


nikov, Jim  Courier  and  Pete 
Sampras. 

Kafelnikov,  who  beat  Andre 
Agassi  here  last  year,  has  not 
dropped  a set  so  far,  yester- 
day hustling  away  Spain's 
Francisco  Clavet  6-1. 6-3, 6-3. 
He  next  plays  Krajicek,  who 
before  Roland  Garros  reached 
the  final  of  the  Italian  Open, 
losing  to  Austria's  Thomas 
Muster,  who  continues  his  de- 
fence of  this  title  today 
against  Germany's  Michael 
Stich. 

Courier,  who  unlike  Seles 
is  apt  to  answer  questions 
with  a brevity  bordering  on 
the  curt,  was  in  sunny  mood 
after  his  win  over  South  Afri- 
ca’s Wayne  Ferreira,  notably 
on  the  subject  of  his  cap  — 
sometimes  worn,  sometimes 
not  *T  have  a great  new  hair- 
cut I want  all  the  chicks  to 
see  my  head,  but  don't  quote 
me  oh  that  My  girlfriend  will 
kill  me." 


Monarchs  get 
burned  by 
the  Dragons 


Hfike  Cartoon 


I HE  prospect  of  a London 

I v Scotland  World  Bowl 
receded  yesterday  as  the 
Barcelona  Dragons  edged 
the  Monarchs  7-6  in  the  rain 
at  the  Montjuic  stadium. 

The  Monarchs  took  a first- 
quarter  lead  of  6-0  through 
two  Ruzek  field  goals  but 
the  Dragons  responded  as 
Holcomb  scrambled  twice 
for  first  downs  and  hit 
Browning  for  a five-yard 
touchdown,  which  Szeredy 
converted. 

Barcelona  join  Amster- 
dam and  Frankfurt  with  4-4 
records  in  the  chase  to  face 
Scotland  in  the  World  Bowl 
Championship. 

On  Saturday  the  Amster- 
dam Admirals  scored  with 
only  three  minutes  remain- 
ing to  beat  the  Scottish  Clay- 
mores 31-27.  The  Claymores 
had  allowed  Amsterdam  to 
take  a 16-0  lead  during  a 
woeful  first  half  but  fought 
back  with,  three  touchdowns 
in  10  minutes  to  take  a 21-10 
lead. 

Fnrrer  then  connected 
with  Bobo  on  a 40-yard  score 
for  Admirals,  but  Ballard 
and  La  Chapelle  replied 
with  one  of  32  yards.  But 
Forcer  again  found  Bobo  to 
bring  Amsterdam  within 
three,  points,  and  Furrer 
ran  46  yards  down  the  side- 
line for  the  winning  score. 


Sailing 


Cayard  begins 
cup  campaign 


San  Francisco  sets 
its  sights  on  2000. 

Bob  Fisher  reports 

PAUL  CAYARD,  who'  has 
twice  been  on  the  losing 
boat  in  America's  Cup 
finals,  has  announced  his 
campaign  plans  for 
challenge  for  the  trophy  by 
the  St  Francis  Yacht  C-lub  in 
New  Zealand  in  2000. 

Speaking  at  the  dub  at  the 
weekend,  Cayard  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  supporters 
and  key  staff  members  of 
AmericaOne,  the  team  with 

which  he  will  attempt  to 
wrest  the  cup  back  from  New 
Zealand  and  bring  it  to  San 


Francisco  Bay. 

His  announcement  had  all 
the  trappings  of  American 
hype;  the  United  States 
Senator  Quentin  Cobb  led  the 
support  for  the  challenge, 
and  Angela  Alioto,  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
$an  Francisco,  declared  that 
Cayard  would  be  a “modern- 
day  Si  Francis  of  Assisi  for 
our  government  by  making  a 
significant  contribution  to 
the  stability  of  our  financial 
house"  if  he  proved  to  be 
successful. 

The  team  that  Cayard  has 
assembled  is  impressive  and 
carefully  chosen.  The  fond- 


J^^~Jeernswere  broaden  comic  staples  such  as  British 
Rail  and  motorway  service  stations,  but  also  the  environment, 
bxism,  racism ...  It  wasn’t  long  before  the  description  he 
^ -r,  ^ didn’t  want  to  earn — “smug  git  in  a shiny  suit” — stuck. 

Eten  Elton  profiled  by  Dan  Glaister 


raising  for  this  $30-40  million 
(£20-26.5  million)  campaign 
has  yet  to  swing  folly  into 
action  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  money  will  be  forth- 
coming, with  Jim  Clark,  the 
chairman  of  Netscape  Com- 
munications Corporation,  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of 
AmericaOne.  Netscape  has  75 
million  “hits”  a day  on  the 
Internet,  a tact  that  Clark  said 
he  thought  could  be  used  to 
raise  funds  for  the  syndicate, 
although  he  chose  not  to 
elaborate. 

■ Clark's  company  will  pro- 
vide technological  support  to 
Cayard,  as  it  did  to  the  Kiwis 
in  1995.  Its  speciality  is  in 
computer  analysis  of  the  In- 
tricately detailed  design  of 
the  hull  and  its  appendages  as 
well  as  the  rig,  using  virtual 
reality,  which  saves  consider- 
able time  in  towing  tanks  and 
wind  tunnels. 

Science  Applications  (SAIC>, 
part  of  US  design  technology 
in  toe  America's  Cup  since 
1983,  is  another  technological 
partner  of  AmericaOne. 

Craig  Fuller,  who  helped 
co-ordinate  Philip  Morris's 
corporate  sponsorship  of 
oneAustralia  in  the  last 
America’s  Cup.  has  been 
appointed  bead  of  marketing 
and  win  work  closely  with 
Doug  Smith,  the  head  of 
finance.  Smith  said  that  al- 
ready several  major  compa- 
nies were  waiting  to  sign 
sponsorship  agreements. 

Laurent  Esquier,  who  will 
be  involved  in  his  10th  Ameri- 
ca's Cup,  will  be  responsible 
for  AmericaOne's  operations. 
He  held  a similar  post  with 
Cayard  in  Italy's  D Mora  di 
Venezia  campaign  of  1892, 
and  knows  the  intricacies  of 
coordinating  the  design  and 
sailing  teams. 

Bruce  Nelson,  the  designer 
of  Young  America,  the  boat 
that  Cayard  and  Dennis 
Conner’s  crew  sailed  in 
the  last  cup,  has  been 
named  to  lead  the  design 
technology. 


Larson  gives 
champion  a 
starting  lesson 


Bob  Fisher 

in  San  Francisco 


THE  world  champion  Ed 
Baird  is  2-0  down  and  in 
danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed here  to  the  Brut 
Cup  by  his  fellow  American 
Morgan  Larson,  ranked 
No.  51  but  already  dubbed 
"the  young  pretender”. 

Larson,  a Californian  who 
climbed  qnickly  through 
the  world  rankings  last 
year,  needs  only  one  more 
win  in  their  best-of-five 
semi-final  series  to  go  one 
stage  farther  than  he  did  to 
this  event  last  year. 

In  the  first  race,  said 
Baird,  "five  seconds  went 
to  a vacuum  in  my  mind’’; 
he  was  almost  that  for  be- 
hind when  the  starting -gun 
fired,  and  once  ahead  Lar- 
son increased  his  lead. 

In  the  second  race  “those 
five  seconds  came  back  out 
of  the  vacuum,”  said  Baird; 
the  world  No.  1 was  over 
the  start-line  early  and  had 
to  return  as  Larson  took  a 
comfortable  lead  of  eight 
lengths,  a distance  Baird 
could  not  close; 

Paul  Cayard  of  the  US 
and  New  Zealand's  Russell 
Coutts  are  contesting  the 
other  semi-final,  in  this 
echo  of  the  America's  Cup 
challenge,  Coutts  won  the 
first  race  after  Cayard  was 
over  the  start-line  early. 
The  lead  changed  twice  to 
the  next  before  Cayard 
won,  and  although  Coutts 
won  the  third  by  a whisker 
he  was  penalised  to  the 
fourth  by  the  on-the-water 
umpires  as  Cayard  passed 
him  at  the  leeward  mark  to 
level  the  scores  once  again. 

Cayard  had  defeated  John 
Cutler  3-1  to  the  quarter-fin- 
als, and  Coutts  beat  Austra- 
lia’s Peter  Giimour  3-2.  Lar- 
son swamped  Jeff  Madrlnali 
of  the  US  3-0  and  Baird  de- 
feated Peter  Holm  berg  of  the 
US  Virgin  Islands  3-1.  Brit- 
ain's Chris  Law  failed  to 
reach  the  quarter-finals. 

? 


.( 


Super League 

St  Helens  52,  Paris  St  Germain  1 0 

Goulding  blow 
fails  to  check 
rampant  Saints 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


Of  marginally  more  interest 
is  whether  Sampras  will  kill 
Courier  in  the  quarter-finals. 
Courier  has  won  the  French 
Open  twice,  in  1991  and  1992, 
and  beat  Sampras  at  the  quar- 
ter-final stage  two  year  ago, 
ending  his  fellow  American's 
hopes  of  four  consecutive 
Grand  Slam  titles.  After  two 
energy-sapping  five-set 
matches  Sampras  had  the  lux- 
ury of  a relatively  soft  6-4, 
7-5,  6-2  win  over  Australia's 
Scott  Draper. 

Saturday  will  be  remem- 
bered for  Stefan  Edberg's 
wonderful  victory  over  toe 
No.  4 seed  Michael  Chang.  A 
combination  of  brilliant  play 
and  Chang's  long-term  rib  in- 
jury saw  toe  30-year-old  Ed- 
berg  soft-shoe  shuffle  his  ele- 
gant way  to  a stunning  4-6. 
7-5, 6-4),  7-6  victory.  Paris  can 
barely  wait  for  his  match 
today  against  Switzerland's 
Marc  Rosset.  Adlez  Stefan. 


OBBIE  GOULDING.  the 
great  motivating  force 
behind  St  Helens’  spec- 
tacularly successful  season  so 
far,  was  missing  from  the 
game  with  Paris  St  Germain 
yesterday  after  fracturing  his 
collar-bone  in  the  final  tackle 
of  the  match  against  Castle- 
ford  last  Monday. 

He  may  be  out  for  three 
weeks,  but  Saints  will  feel 
less  bad  about  that  after 
the  performance  given  at 
Knowsley  Road  by  his 
replacement  Tommy  Martyn. 
Saints  took  Martyn  off  in  the 
58th  minute  but  by  then  he 
bad  inflicted  irreversible 
damage  on  Paris. 

Two  beautiful  kicks  in  the 
first  half  brought  tries  for 
Prescott  and  Arnold,  and 
Martyn  was  the  man  respon- 
sible for  his  team's  first  two 
tries  of  the  second  half. 

St  Helens,  who  reclaimed 
the  top  place  in  the  table, 
briefly  occupied  by  Wigan 
after  their  win  at  Leeds  on 
Saturday,  were  IB  points  in 
credit  after  only  24  minutes 
and  were  looking  capable  of 
scoring  with  every  move. 
Paris  did  well  to  contain  them 
to  an  18-4  interval  lead,  the 
French  coming  back  into  the 
game  late  in  the  half  with  a 
try  from  the  winger  Cervello. 

It  had  begun  to  look  omi- 
nous for  Paris  after  only  three 
minutes.  A flowing  move  by 
Martyn,  Hammond.  Prescott 
and  Perelini  ended  with  the 
Australian  forward  McVey 
bursting  over  from  close 
range. 

Prescott  failed  to  add  the 
goal,  but  quickly  made 
amends  by  scoring  Saints' 
second  try  eight  minutes 
later.  The  score  was  the 
product  of  a clever  reverse- 
kick  by  Martyn.  but  Paris 
were  not  helped  by  injury: 
Vtoikamanu  and  Torreilles 
were  both  lying  in  pain  on  the 
turf  as  Prescott  went  over  the 
line. 

Martyn  produced  an  even 


cleverer  kick  for  Saints’  next 
try.  After  breaking  down  the 
middle,  the  scrum-half  real- 
ised the  possibilities  on  the 
right  and  found  Arnold  with  a 
kick  of  perfect  weight  and 
direction.  The  young  winger 
had  to  do  no  more  than 
pick  up  the  ball  and  trot  over 
for  bis  19th  league  and  cup 
try. 

Pans  appeared  to  have  no 
game  plan.  But  Smith  threw 
out  a long  ball  to  the  wing,  it 
caught  the  Saints'  defence  ex- 
posed on  the  fringes,  and  Cer- 
vello  bad  enough  space  to 
make  the  most  of  his  chance. 
Torreilles  was  unable  to  add 
the  goal  points  but  Paris  had 
received  the  lift  they  badly 
needed. 

They  scored  another  two 
points  soon  after  the  interval: 
Hunte  seemed  harshly  treated 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  sin- 
bin.  apparently  for  deliberate 
offside,  but  Torreilles  landed 
the  two  points. 

Here  was  a chance  for  Paris 
to  take  advantage  of  their  su- 
perior numbers.  But  by  the 
time  Hunte  came  back  from 
the  sin-bin  his  side  had  ad- 
vanced by  another  12  points. 
First  Yah  a,  behind  his  own 
line,  spilt  a high  kick  and 
Matautia  touched  down,  then 
Martyn’s  quick  hands  sent  in 
Newlove  under  the  post  Mar- 
tyn improved  both  scores  and 
St  Helens  were  firmly  back  in 
control. 

Haigh  scored  a try  in  the 
58th  minute;  Joynt  got  an- 
other, the  result  of  running  a 
penalty  when  Cabestany  was 
in  the  sin-bin;  and  Newlove 
and  McVey  both  got  their 
second  touchdowns. 

But  at  least  Paris  got  into 
double  figures  when  Bomati, 
one  of  the  real  talents  in  the 
French  side,  scored  in  the 
comer. 

Si  Hal  on*:  Fre»seoil.  ArnolO.  Hume. 
rJeivIcvo.  Sullivan;  Hammond  Martyn. 
Pereimi  Munnmjham  Fickavance,  Booth 
McVey.  Jo,n*  Substitutes:  Haiglt. 
Mauuna.  Money.  Patterson 
Paris  St  aarnuin:  Banquet:  Bomati. 
verqttKii  Snv.fi  Ctjf.ell?,  Brown  Entai; 
Sanda.  Torreilles  '•tcikamanu.  Parry. 
Caocstj-iy  Jams,-.  Substitutes:  Zenon 
Luconecu#.  \aha.  Ca-r.tr es. 

Reforaa:  J C-r.irti'.'y  -Wijant 


Ekoku  in  Halifax 
rebuilding  society 


HALIFAX  recorded  their 
first  Super  League  vic- 
tory at  Thrum  Hall 
with  a 33-30  Yorkshire  derby 
win  over  Sheffield  Eagles, 
who  initially  threatened  to 
run  away  with  the  match. 

Sheffield's  French  wing 
Jean  Marc  Garcia  scored  two 
tries  in  the  first  13  minutes 
and  Mark  Aston  kicked  two 
goals  as  Halifax  barely  ven- 
tured into  the  Eagles’  half. 

But  they  clawed  their  way 
back,  with  the  young  scrum- 
half  Danny  Seal,  making  his 
foil  debut,  and  the  booker 
Paul  Rowley  concocting  a 
move  which  opened  a gap  for 
the  loose  forward  Simon  Bald- 
win to  gallop  through,  and 
four  minutes  later  he  scam- 
pered over  in  the  comer. 

Only  four  points  separated 
the  sides  at  half-time,  after  a 
try  by  the  Eagles  full-back 
Waisale  Sovatabua  was  coun- 
tered by  Seal's  plunge  under 
the  posts  on  the  hooter. 

Halifax  moved  six  points 
clear  within  eight  minutes  of 
the  resumption.  A break  in 
the  44th  minute  by  John 
Schuster,  who  also  kicked 
four  goals,  allowed  Mark  Per- 
rett  to  go  over,  and  this  was 
quickly  followed  by  a further 


Perrett  try.  set  up  by  Schuster 
and  Mike  Umaga. 

The  Eagles  hit  back  to  level 
when  Aston's  awkward  grub- 
ber-kick under  the  posts  was 
touched  down  by  his  half- 
back partner  Matt  Crowther. 
A Schuster  penalty  on  the 
hour  put  the  Blue  Sox  ahead 
once  more,  before  more  in- 
dustrious work  by  Gillespie 
and  a quick  pass  from 
Graeme  Hallas  gave  the 
much-maligned  wing  Abi 
Ekoku  his  first  Thrum  Hall 
try  of  the  summer. 

Crowther  did  run  in  his 
second  try  for  Sheffield, 
following  up  his  own  kick, 
but  it  was  not  enough,  and 
Rowley  dropped  a last-minute 
goal  for  Halifax  for  good 
measure. 

London  came  out  on  top  in 
another  close  affair  when 
they  scored  a 28-20  win  over 
Oldham.  With  each  club  scor- 
ing four  tries,  Barwick's  five 
goals  with  one  from  Matter- 
son  proved  decisive. 

Matt  Calland  scored  two  of 
Bradford's  10  tries  as  they 
overwhelmed  the  bottom  club 
Workington  52-4  at  Odsall. 
Bradford's  fifth  successive 
win  saw  them  reclaim  third 
place  from  Warrington. 


Crumb  of  comfort  for  Leeds 


LEEDS  possibly  gained 
more  encouragement  from 
their  40-20  home  defeat  by 
Wigan  on  Saturday  than  from 
any  of  their  previous  nine 
Super  League  games  this  sea- 
son, writes  Paul  Fitzpatrick. 

Some  familiar  weaknesses 
were  evident  by  the  end  but 
lack  of  spirit  was  not  one  of 
them,  and  their  first-half  per- 
formance showed  that  all  is 
by  no  means  lost  for  their 
coach  Dean  Bell.  They  were 
only  two  points  adrift  at  the 
interval,  but  lost  their  attack- 
ing enterprise  and  defensive 
security  in  the  second  halt 
Their  teenage  hooker  Terry 
Newton,  signed  from  under 
Warrington's  noses,  had  an 
outstanding  game  but  was  not 
the  only  youngster  to  shine. 
Wigan  too  have  some  marvell- 


ous  talents  emerging  in  Rob 
Smyth,  Craig  Murdock  and 
Andy  Johnson. 

Smyth  scored  two  of  Wig- 
an’s six  tries  to  maintain  his 
position  as  the  club's  leading 
Super  League  try  scorer  with 
11,  and  Andy  Farrell  landed 
eight  goals. 

Leeds,  for  whom  Holroyd 
scored  two  touchdowns,  reach 
next  week’s  halfway  stage  of 
the  season  in  serious  trouble 
but  a continuation  of  this 
form  should  improve  things. 

• Wigan's  captain  Shaun  Ed- 
wards has  been  called  into 
England's  squad  for  toe  Euro- 
pean Championship.  He  re- 
places Bobbie  Goulding,  who 
has  a fractured  collar-bone. 
The  first  game  is  against 
France  at  Gateshead  on 
Wednesday  week. 


Free  watersports  tuition 


IF  you  ever  wanted  to  learn 
to  waterski.  windsurf  or  sail, 
Mark  Warner  holidays  are 
offering  the  perfect  opportunity 
Evei^’  Mark  Warner  Beach 
Gita  offers  free  watersports 
tuition  from  expert  instructors, 
and  unlimited  free  use 
of  equipment. 

Absolute  beginners,  nonces 
and  those  of  recreational 
Standard  are  all  well  catered 
for  on  the  waterfront,  and 


you’ll  also  find  yourself  well 
catered  for  in  the  restaurant 
with  3 meals  a day  and 
complimentary  wine  all 
included  in  the  price  tag. 

Best  of  all  you  can  currently 
make  a splash  for  less  lX 
Mark  Warner  Beach  Clubs 
in  Corsica,  Turkey,  Gree«. 
Italy  and  Sardinia.  Prices  stS 
from  £399. 

Call  Mark  Warner 
on  0171 393  3l31for 


L 
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Soccer 

International:  Republic  of  Ireland  2,  Croatia  2 


Quinn’s  late  strike  foils  Croatia: 


World  Cup  qualifier 

San  Marino  0,  Wales  5 

Hughes  double 
helps  get  Wales 
off  the  mark 


Michael  Walker  in  Dublin  { 

THERE  have  been! 
times  in  the  past  fort-  j 
night  when  Mick  Mc- 
Carthy must  have  felt 
like  throwing  himself  in  the 
Liffey  or  at  least  drinking  a 
large  part  of  it.  His  brief  reign 
had  opened  with  three  defeats 
and  no  goals,  not  to  mention 
the  P.oy  Keane  affair. 

But  yesterday  against  Cro- 
atia McCarthy  had  something 
to  smile  about.  The  Republic 
seemed  set  to  record  their 
sixth  consecutive  defeat  until 
Niati  Quinn  stroked  home  an 
equaliser  from  six  yards  with 
two  minutes  to  go. 

The  relief  was  huge.  Not 
only  had  the  Republic 
avoided  another  defeat,  they 
had  remembered  how  to 
score.  After  five  matches  and 
499  minutes,  the  memory  had 
finally  been  jolted  by  the 
sprightly  20-year-old  from 

Norwich.  Keith  O'Neill. 

Playing  only  his  second  in- 
ternational. O’Neill  shaped 
well  to  strike  a fine  left-foot 
shot  low  past  Mrmic  after 
Kennedy’s  cross  had  been 
helped  along  by  Quinn. 

The  Irish  deserved  their 
goals  and  probably  the  draw, 
although  Croatia  appeared  to 
be  going  full  steam  only  in 
short  bursts.  McCarthy  has 
now  capped  10  newcomers 
and  the  experimental  phase  is 
beginning  to  create  new  pat- 
terns for  the  public  and  play- 
ers to  get  used  to. 

Both  will  have  left  encour- 
aged; McCarthy  certainly 
was.  "I  was  pleased  with  our 
performance.”  he  said.  “And 
obviously  pleased  we  scored 
the  two  goals.  1 would  put  this 
Croatia  side  on  a par  with 
Russia  and  Portugal.”  Many 
would  agree,  and  we  shall 
soon  see. 

The  Croatians  fielded  nine 
of  the  side  that  had  begun 
against  England  at  Wembley 
in  April,  the  missing  two 
being  Pavlilic  and  Robert  Pro- 
sinecki;  Barcelona’s  mid- 
fielder has  apparently  had  a 
training-camp  falling-out 
with  the  coach.  Miroslav  Bla- 
zevic.  and  is  said  to  be  in  an 
almighty  sulk. 

However,  any  disappoint- 
ment his  non-appearance 
caused  was  offset  by  the  dis- 
play of  his  replacement,  Vlao- 
vic,  a silky  but  tenacious 
right-sided  midfielder  who 
plays  for  Padova.  They  fin- 


Irish  check-up  . . . Quinn  looks  on  in  anticipation  as  McLoughim  shrugs  off  the  challenge  of  Asanovic  yesterday 


ished  bottom  of  Serie  A in 
Italy,  and  if  Vlaovic  has  a 
bright  Euro  96  he  may  not 
play  in  Serie  B;  the  watching 
Sunderland  manager  Peter 
Reid  could  not  fail  to  be 
impressed. 

it  was  Vlaovic,  accompanied 
by  Bohan.  who  instigated  Cro- 
atia's first  goal  in  the  15th  min- 
ute with  a surging  run.  When 
they  reached  the  byline  Boban 
pulled  the  ball  back  for  Suker. 


but  Given  parried  the  side-foot 
shot  away  for  a comer.  Asano- 
vic. Derby’s  new  recruit,  took 
ft.  Daish  missed  the  ball  and 
Suker  scored  his  1 8th  goal  in 
19  internationals,  his  fkr-post 
header  squirting  under  Given. 

Suker  could  have  had  a 
first-half  hat-trick  but  Given 
plucked  another  effort  out  of 
the  air  on  the  half-hour,  after 
a header  by  Stanic  clattered 
off  the  bar.  Whenever  Croatia 


felt  the  need  to  move  forward 
their  cbange  from  possession 
play  to  all-out  attack  was 
swiff  and  sure.  Boban,  Boksic. 
Vlaovic  and  Suker  were  all 
quicker  in  thought  and  deed 
than  their  opponents. 

Yet  at  the  back  Bilic,  Jer- 
kan  and  Stimac  all  looked 
puzzled  by  the  simplest  of 
high  balls,  and  both  Irish 
goals  resulted  from  quick 
crosses.  Significantly,  Blaze- 


vic  later  referred  to  Quinn  as 
a world-class  header  of  the 
ball  and  said:  “It’s  the  first 
time  we  have  come  up  against 
such  a man.” 

It  is  not  so  often  that  anyone 
comes  across  such  a player  as 
Boban.  His  goal  with  the  last 
kick  of  the  first  half  was  impe- 
rious. If  he  can  persuade  Pn> 
sinecki  to  come  out  of  his 
room,  Croatia  will  be  a formi- 
dable force  in  England. 


PHOTOGRAPTt  LAURENCE  GRIFFITHS 
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CROATIA:  Mrmio  (Vaiatehsl.  Stasis 
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BHIo  (West  Harnl.  Vlaovic  iPadcva). 
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P Leduc  (France). 


Euro  96  claims  sale  of 
tickets  is  ‘phenomenal’ 


EURO  96  is  almost  a total 
sell-out,  with  fewer 
than  150.000  of  the  1.4  mil- 
lion tickets  still  to  be  sold, 
according  to  the  European 
Championship  tournament 
director  Glen  Klrton,  who 
yesterday  described  the  de- 
mand as  “phenomenal”. 

However,  only  nine  of  the 
31  matches  are  sold  out,  in- 
cluding all  three  of  Eng- 
land's Group  A matches, 
with  a further  four  nearly 
sold  out.  That  leaves  18 
games  with  tickets  still 
available,  at  prices  ranging 
from  £15  to  £70. 

Kirton  was  upbeat  in  the 
run-up  to  the  first  game, 
England  v Switzerland  at 
Wembley  on  Saturday.  “De- 
mand for  tickets  is  phenom- 
enal.  Anyone  who  still 
hasn't  purchased  a ticket 
should  act  now  if  they  want 
tc  be  part  of  the  biggest  foot- 
ball festival  this  country 
has  witnessed  for  30  years,” 
he  said  yesterday. 
Disappointingly  for  Scot- 


land, also  in  England’s 
group,  there  are  still  tick- 
ets unsold  for  their  games 
at  Villa  Park  against  Hol- 
land next  Monday  and 
Switzerland  on  June  18.  In 
contrast,  Portugal  and  Tur- 
key’s match  at  the  City 
Ground  on  June  14  is  a sell- 
out. 

Andrew  Walpole,  a Euro 
96  spokesman,  said:  “Scot- 
land were  originally  allo- 
cated 7,000  tickets  for  both 
games.  They  were  subse- 
quently given  a farther 
2,500  for  each  match.  How- 
ever, they  were  unable  to 
sell  the  extra  tickets  and 
they  were  returned  to  us. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  the  matches  are 
during  the  week;  neverthe- 
less we  are  surprised  and 
disappointed.” 

EURO  9Bi  Sold  onli  England  v 
Switzerland.  Switzerland  v Holland. 
Scotland  v England.  Holland  v England. 
Portugal  v Turkey.  Italy  v Germany.  France 
v Spain.  Antteld  quaner-Unj).  Wembley 
Final.  Near  «ul  mitu  Holland  v Scotland. 
Turkey  i Danmark.  Wembley  semi-final. 
Old  Tranord  semi-final. 


Neil  Robinson  says  Germany  are  in  even  greater  turmoil  than  England  going  into  Euro  96 

Matthaus  fuels  Klinsmann  row 


THE  extraordinary  row 
between  three  of  Ger- 
man football’s  most 
prominent  personalities 
erupted  afresh  yesterday 
when  Lotbar  Matthaus  ig- 
nored the  advice  of  Bayern 
Munich’s  president  Franz 
Beckenbauer  and  launched  a 
further  attack  on  his  club- 
mate  Jurgen  Klinsmann. 

Matthaus,  who  blames 
Klinsmann  for  his  exclusion 
from  Germany's  Euro  96 
squad,  told  the  German  maga- 
zine Focus  that  the  former 
Tottenham  striker  might 
leave  Bayern  before  his  con- 
tract expired  because  he  had 
left  other  European  teams 
“prematurely”  in  the  past 
The  unwelcome  publicity 
came  the  day  after  Berti 
Vogts’s  side  continued  their 
troubled  on-field  build-up  by 
losing  1-0  at  home  to  France. 

Matthaus's  latest  outburst 
is  certain  to  infuriate  Vogts. 


who  reacted  to  his  previous 
sniping  by  banning  him  from 
the  national  team  for  good. 

Undeterred,  Matthaus  told 
the  magazine:  "Sonny  boy 
Klinsmann  is  the  most  power- 
ful person  in  the  DFB  IGer- 
man  Football  Federation] 
since  the  time  of  Franz 
Beckenbauer.” 

Asked  if  this  was  a sign  that 
diplomacy  was  becoming 
more  Important  in  profes- 
sional soccer,  he  said:  "Crafti- 
ness  is  apparently  a key  part 
of  the  business.” 

Asked  if  Klinsmann  might 
move  to  another  club,  be  said: 
“it’s  conceivable,  although  be 
still  has  a two-year  contract 
But  he  also  left  Milan  six 
months  aft  a-  extending  his 
contract  In  Monaco  after  a 
row  with  trainer  Wenger  he 
left  prematurely.  Even  after  a 
great  year  at  Tottenham  he  left 
early  despite  his  contract" 
Matthaus,  who  has  chal- 


lenged his  team-mate  to  a live 
television  debate  to  resolve 
the  row.  said  the  striker  had 
pleaded  with  him  during  the 
I9SH  World  Cup  to  persuade 
Beckenbauer  to  take  Klins- 
mann back  to  Munich  from 
Monaco.  Matthaus  said  Beck- 
enbauer refused  because  the 
club  could  not  afford 
Klinsmann. 

“I  was  captain.  I once  dealt 
directly  with  die  national 
trainer.  1 was  the  most  impor- 
tant link  to  the  DFB.  But  now 
these  positions  have  been 
usurped  by  Klinsmann  dur- 
ing my  break  to  recover  from 
injuries." 

On  Friday  Bayern  Munich 
issued  a statement  saying 
that  Beckenbauer  had  called 
Matthaus  in  to  “sharply  con- 
demn” his  comments  and 
urge  him  to  refrain  from  fur- 
ther public  comment. 

Beckenbauer  also  delivered 
a sideswipe  at  Klinsmann  for 


sending  a lax.  with  his  Bay- 
ern team-mates  in  the 
national  squad,  to  the  club 
urging  it  to  make  its  view 
clear  on  Matthaus’s  behav- 
iour. “I  got  the  fax  from  the 
national  team  players  and  I 
have  to  ask:  Wbat  on  earth 
are  they  doing?  They  must 
have  a lot  of  time  on  their 
hands  if  they  can  write 
letters.” 

Vogts,  meanwhile,  sought 
to  put  a positive  gloss  on  Sat- 
urday’s defeat.  Germany’s 
first  at  home  to  France  for  40 
years.  “We  have  to  look  at  the 
positive  elements.  In  the 
second  half  we  improved  a lot 
and  created  many  chances," 
he  said. 

The  winning  goal  was  a 
sixth-minute  Laurent  Blanc 
header.  Germany  play  one 
last  friendly,  against  Liech- 
tenstein tomorrow,  before  fi- 
nalising their  preparations  in 
England. 


j Trevor  Hay  Jett 
I tn  San  Marine 


i IF  ONLY  international 

I football  was  always  as 
! 1 easy  for  Wales.  Hie  team 
i that  managed  *to  lose  to 
; Moldova  and  Georgia  in  a 
: humbling  series  of  poor 
! results  in  recent  seasons 
I last  night  saw  their  qualify- 
> mg  campaign  for  the  1998 
i World  Cup  off  to  a resound- 
• mg  start. 

i The  Welsh  came  down 
from  the  mountain  top  that 
doubles  as  an  independent 
state  having  filled  their 
scoring  boots  in  impressive 
fashion.  None  more  so  than 
Mark  Hughes,  who  had  not 
managed  a goal  for  his 
country  for  three  years  and 
badly  needed  the  doable 
with  which  he  announced 
his  return  to  Bobby  Gould’s 
side. 

The  greatest  Welsh  away 
win  for  31  years  began  with 
Andy  Melville’s  first  inter- 
national score.  They  only 
needed  to  be  running  on 
half  steam  to  see  off  the  | 
part-timers  but  the  en- 1 
deavonr  and  commitment 
shown  at  the  tail-end  of  an 
arduous  season  will  have 
heartened  Gould,  who  can 
look  forward  to  the  home 
return  with  these  oppo- 
nents before  embarking  on 
the  real  tests  in  Group 
Seven;  Holland,  Belgium 
and  Turkey. 

Hughes  had  a hand  in  the 
first  goal,  talcing  Robin- 
son’s floated  cross  on  his 
chest  before  launching  a 
fierce  shot. 

The  goalkeeper  managed 
to  beat  the  ball  away  but 
Melville  was  on  the  scene 
to  good  effect,  though  he 
needed  two  attempts  to  find 
the  net. 

Nerves  having  been 


j settled  and  with  the  San- 
i marines*  fragile  hopes  fnr- 
I ther  dilated,  it  was  now  a 
i question  of  how  many,  al- 
though the  rules  of  the 
competition  make  the  goals 
tally  against  the  weaker 
group  nation  an 
irrelevancy. 

A Pembridge  comer  on  3- 
minutes  evaded  Coleman's 
leap  but  fell  to  Hughes 
whose  technique,  as  usual, 
was  impeccable.  The  right- 
foot  volley  tore  through 
Mnccioli’s  defences.  Two 
minutes  before  half-time 
Bowen  threaded  a low  pass 
into  the  inside-right  chan- 
nel and  this  time  the  Chel- 
sea man  profited  via  a low 
shot. 

The  hat-trick  Hughes  was 
searching  for  was  thwarted 
by  a fine  save  early  in  the 
second  half.  A shade  more 
inevitable,  perhaps,  was  a 
booking  for  Mr  Aggressor 
for  kicking  the  ball  away  in 
defence. 

Ryan  Giggs  bad  been  un- 
able to  make  anything 
count  despite  a number  of 
mesmeric  runs  In  which  a 
succession  of  defenders  suf- 
fered from  his  skill  and 
blinding  pace.  It  was  to  the 
Manchester  United  winger 
that  the  fourth  goal  fell,  a 
left-foot  daisy-cutter  after 
Saunders's  assist. 

Five  minutes  from  time 
the  Welsh  win  was  com- 
plete when  Pembridge 
rammed  home  Giggs’s  low 
cross  from  the  right. 

SAN  MARINO:  Mncckrfi.  Gssparonl 
OiMm.  M VatanUnt.  Gobbi  Condo*. 
ManzoroO  IbnBn)  iR  Mncdnl  TQminl 
M «a  Mularonl.  (V  ValotrtlnJ  50). 

Montagna 

WALES:  Southall  l Eve  Men  i.  Bowm 
(Norwlchl.  Molulllo  iSun-JeM.mdi. 
Ctlffnijji  (BUckt/urni.  Pombridgo 
(Sheffield  Wednesday).  Horne  i£tor!cn 
Savage.  Crews  91i.  Browning  • Brrsi=l 
Rovers:  Goes.  Nonvcn  74».  Robinson 
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Hugbos  iCheiseai.  Saunders 
(Galanur>|.  Giggs  (Man  Umiedl 
Reform  M Lubes  tSlovalij) 


Victories  for 
fringe  four 


FOUR  of  the  outsiders  for 
Euro  96  completed  their 
tournament  prepara- 
tions with  victories 
yesterday. 

Russia  extended  their  un- 
beaten run  to  17  games  with 
an  efficient  2-0  victory  over 
Poland  in  Moscow:  the  goals 
came  from  Yuri  Kovtun  and 
Vladamir  Beschastnykh.  And 
in  Copenhagen  Thomas  Hel- 
veg  helped  Denmark  see  off 
Ghana  1-0. 

Bulgaria’s  ageing  team 
proved  too  strong  for  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  in 
Sofia,  where  Hristo  Stoichkov 
hit  his  31st  goal  in  61  interna- 
tionals in  the  4-1  victory. 
Ivailo  Yordanov  opened  Bul- 
garia’s scoring  and  Georgi 
Donkov  and  Nasko  Sirakov 
completed  the  haul 
Turkey,  about  to  make 
their  first  appearance  in  a 
major  competition  since  1954, 
edged  past  Finland’s  part- 
timers  2-1  in  Helsinki  after 
conceding  an  early  goal. 
Tugay  Karimoglu  and  Saffet 
Sancakli  scored  for  the 
visitors. 

Italy  were  equally  unim- 
pressive on  Saturday  when  i 
they  beat  Hungary  2-6  in  Bu- 1 
dapest.  Lazio's  Pierluigi  Ca- 
siraghi  struck  first  on  seven  I 
minutes  and  later  provided  ! 
the  cross  from  which  Hunga-  j 
ry’s  captain  Janos  Banfi 
turned  past  his  own  keeper- 1 


.But  although  the  Italians 
controlled  the  midfield,  their 
new-iook  flat  hack  four  ap- 
peared uncomfortable  and 
Hungary  looked  more  danger- 
ous than  in  their  recent  3-0 
defeat  by  England. 

Sepp  Blatter  yesterday  de- 
nied that  Fifa  had  set  a prece- 
dent by  awarding  the  2002 
World  Cup  jointly  to  Japan 
and  South  Korea,  and  said 
that  in  future  only  one 
country  per  continent  should 
put  its  name  forward.  “That 
way  the  competition  will  not 
become  so  wound  up  as  it  has 
been  between  Japan  and 
South  Korea,"  he  said. 

Asked  by  a Swiss  journalist 
if  this  meant  the  2002  joint 
finals  would  be  an  exception 
and  that  Switzerland,  for  ex- 
ample, had  no  hope  of  co-host- 
ing a World  Cup  with  Austria, 
he  replied:  "Correct" 

Blatter,  a Swiss  national, 
added:  ‘‘A  World  Cup  is  un- 
realistic anyhow  for  our 
small  country  with  its  cata- 
strophic stadiums." 

Blatter  confirmed  that  Fite’s 
president  Joao  Havelange  had 
opposed  the  idea  of  co-hosting 
the  2002  finals,  but  said:  "I 
persuaded  him  to  the  con- 
trary in  a personal  conversa- 
tion on  Thursday.” 

• Aston  Villa’s  full-back 
Alan  Wright  has  signed  a new 
four-year  contract  worth 
around  £1  million. 
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New,  delidotsly  oundry, 
orunge-f  Jo voured 
Haliborange  Active 
glucose  pies  uoftmtaam 
tablets  are  ideal  for 
everyone  who  takes 
fitness  seriously. 
Glucose  is  especially 
important  before  or  after 


exercise,  replacing  lost 
energy  fast-  With  its 
unique  combination  of 
. Glucose,  phis  vrtamas  A, 
B complex,  C,  D and  E, 
Haliborange  Active  not 
only  keeps  up  yonr 
energy  levels,  bot  helps 
maintain  your  health  too. 


FOB  ALL  COOD  SPORTS’ 


Rugby  Union 


Wales  face  Campese  test 


David  Plummer 


David  Campese’s 
retirement  was  put  on 
hold  yesterday  when 
the  world  record  Test  try- 
scorer  was  recalled  as  Austra- 
lia made  drastic  alterations 
for  Saturday’s  first  Test 
against  Wales. 

The  New  South  Wales  wing, 
the  scorer  of  63  international 
tries,  had  threatened  to  hang 
up  his  flying  boots  if  over- 
looked again:  he  missed  out  on 
the  two  Bledisloe  Cup  games 
against  New  Zealand  last 
August  However,  he  will  win 
his  93rd  cap  on  the  less  fam- 
iliar left  wing,  allowing  his 
NSW  team-mate  Alistair  Mur- 
doch a second  cap  on  the  right 
Australia  keep  faith  with 
only  six  players  from  the  pre- 
vious Test  — Matt  Burke, 
Tim  Horan.  Joe  Roff,  Daniel 
Manu,  John  Eales  and  Ewen 
McKenzie  — and  two  of  those 
will  he  playing  out  of  posi- 
tion. Roff.  who  scored  four 
tries  from  the  left  wing  In  the 
Australian  Capital  Territo- 
ry's 69-30  demolition  of  Wales 
in  Canberra  yesterday, 
switches  to  partner  Horan  in 
the  centre  in  the  absence 
through  injury  of  Jason  Lit- 
tle. and  Manu.  a flank  for- 
ward. plays  at  No.  8.  With 
Phil  Kearns  still  out  injured. 


Eales  will  captain  the  side, 
which  includes  three  new 
caps  in  the  flanker  Owen  Fin- 
egan.  hooker  Marco  Caputo 
and  prop  Richard  Harry. 

Finegan  and  Caputo  made 
an  impact  for  ACT  in  the 
recent  Super  12  series  and 
Wales  too  felt  the  force  of 
their  emergence;  the  tourists 
were  taken  apart  In  the 
second  half,  conceding  48 
points  without  reply  until 
their  scrum-half  Robert  How- 
ley  crossed  for  his  second  try 
five  minutes  from  time. 

Although  Gelding  their  Test 
front  five  and  first-choice 
half-backs.  Wales  had  neither 
the  forward  power  nor  the  de- 
fensive organisation  to 
counter  a rampant  ACT  side, 
who  ran  in  10  tries. 

“We  knew  from  the  Super 
12  competition  what  we  were 
coming  to  and  now  we  have 
experienced  it  first-hand." 
sail  Wales's  tour  manager 
Terry  Cobner.  “We  learned  a 
lot:  that  you  cannot  lose  con- 
centration or  lose  the  ball  and 
that  if  you  ratss  tackles  and 
make  mistakes  you  are  going 
to  be  punished  severely." 

Although  nine  points  ahead 
after  34  minutes.  Wales 
reached  half-time  34-23  down. 
Their  flv-half  Neil  Jenkins 
kicked  two  early  penalties 
and  the  wing  Simon  Hill 
swooped  for  a try.  The  flanker 


Steve  Williams  then  cashed  in 
at  the  back  of  a line-out  before 
Howley  rounded  off  a pene- 
trating attack. 

By  the  time  Howley  scored 
again  and  Jenkins  converted, 
Wales,  who  had  opened  the 
tour  with  a 62-20  victory  over 
lowly  Western  Australia,  had 
been  well  and  truly  thrashed. 


SCORERS.-  ACTi  Rod  4.  Howard, 

(.arfcham.  Grogan,  Finegan,  Hardy. 
Robinson.  Comerwm;  Kuo*  8 Penalty: 
Fno*  Wales*  Trie*:  Howley  2.  Hill. 
Williams.  Conversion*!  Jenkins  2. 
Jenkins  2 


AUSTRALIAN  CAPITAL  TERRITORY:  5 

LarUiam:  M Hardy.  A Meujro.  P Howard.  J 
Heft  D KnoK.  G Gragam  P Noriega.  U 
Capmu.  E McKenzie.  J Langiord,  D Glttm.  I 
FonuMLau.  B Robinson  leapt).  0 Finegan 
WALSS  XV:  C Cormacfc  (PuntyprfiWt.  S 
Hat  iCatfirt).  L DavtM.  J Funned  iboth 
Meath),  s Thomas’  N Jnkio}  ibolh 
Pontypridd).  R Hoarlwy  (Bridgend':  C 
Loadar  (Swansea).  J Humphreys 
iCaidili.  oaot).  J Davie*  iNgathi.  G 
Llewellyn  (Harlequins).  D Jones 
t Cardiff}.  A Gbb*  INawbriOge}  H Tayter 
(Cardiff).  S WiEams  i Meant  I . 


AUSTRALIA:  M Burke:  D Campese  J 
Roff.  T Horan,  a Murtfadi,  P Howard.  G 
drag  an.  E McKern  e.  M Caputo,  R Harry. 
G Morgan.  J Eales  (rapt).  O Finegan.  D 
Wilson.  0 Manu. 


• Scotland  are  expected  to 
give  several  players  the 
chance  to  make  amends  for 
their  performances  in  the  de- 
feat by  Northland  on  Friday. 
The  props  Peter  Wright  (knee 
ligament)  and  Tom  Smith 
f elbow)  will  not  be  considered 
for  Wednesday’s  match 
against  Waikato,  but  the 
Scots  want  to  put  out  as 
strong  a team  as  possible. 


Sport  in  brief 


Motor  Sport 


Britain’s  world  champion 
Cotin  McRae  holds  a healthy 
lead  after  the  first  day  of  the 
Acropolis  Rally  in  Greece,  the 
fourth  round  of  the  world 
championship.  Despite  twist- 
ing his  Subaru's  rear  suspen- 
sion against  a lump  of  con- 
crete on  the  seventh  stage,  the 
Scot  increased  his  advantage 
over  his  leading  rival,  Fin- 
land’s Tommi  Makinen.  to  54 
seconds. 


Cycling 

Chris  Boardman  beat  a strong 
field  in  the  time-trial  pro- 
logue of  the  Dauphine  Lib^rfe, 
the  traditional  warm-up  to 
the  Tour  de  France.  The 
Briton  clocked  7 min  55sec  in 
the  5.7km  (3.4-mile)  event  in 
the  French  Alpine  resort  of 
Megeve.  France's  Laurent 
Brochard  was  second.  11 
seconds  behind  Boardman, 
Switzerland's  Tony  RomJnger 
third  and  Miguel  Indurain  of 
Spain  fourth. 

The  Italian  champion 
Gianni  Bugno  won  the  15th 
stage  of  the  Giro  dltalia  yes- 
terday. He  held  off  his  compa- 
triot Francesco  Casagrande  at 
the  end  of  the  224km  15th 
stage  from  Brianqon  in 
France. 


Chess 

Garry  Kasparov,  the  world 
No.  1,  was  relegated  to  third 
yesterday  When  Vladimir 
Kramnik  and  Vesetin  Topalov 
tied  for  first  prize  at  Seville  in 


ment  writes  Leonard  Barden . 
The  21-year-olds  from  Russia 
and  Bulgaria  have  both  out- 
pointed or  defeated  Kasparov 
in  recent  competitions. 


Athletics 

Clova  Court  will  concentrate 
on  the  100  metres  hurdles 
rather  than  the  heptathlon  at 
the  British  Olympic  trials 
this  month.  She  does  not  want 
to  risk  aggravating  ligament 
trouble. 
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Rugby  Union 

Ireland  booked  their  place  in 
next  year's  World  Cup  Sevens 
finals  in  Hong  Kong,  despite 
conceding  two  tries  to 
Sweden  at  the  Lisbon  qualify- 
ing tournament  yesterday. 
Ireland  won  33-10  with  two 
tries  each  from  David  Hum- 
phreys and  Darragh  O’Ma- 
honey and  one  from  Paddy 
Johns.  Earlier  Humphreys 
helped  himself  to  a hat-trick 
of  tries  in  the  47-0  win  over 
Croatia. 


Exclusive; 

Lion  in 
England 
strip  drinks 
pint  of  lager. 
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ATHLETICS:  EUROPEAN  CUP 


Coy  Christie 
keeps  the 
world  at 
a distance 

Duncan  Mackay  sees  the  British 
captain  in  peerless  form  in  Madrid 


THE  “w HI  he  or  won't 
he?**  games  continue 
but  the  biggest  tease 
in  athletics  must 
surely  have  made  up  his  mind 
about  going  to  Atlanta,  after  a 
weekend  when  he  continued 
to  rewrite  the  record  books 
bat  heard  his  claim  to  be  the 
world's  fastest  man  dismissed 
by  a young  pretender  to  his 
Olympic  crown. 

After  waking  up  to  the  news 
that  Trinidad's  Ato  Boldon 
had  clocked  a sensational 
9.92sec  for  100  metres  in 
America,  the  fastest  time  of 
the  year,  Linford  Christie 
went  out  here  to  claim  a re- 
cord 15th  European  Cup  title, 
winning  the  200m  in  20J2Ssec. 

And  surely  he  will  not  be 
able  to  resist  the  challenge 
thrown  down  to  him  by  Bol- 
don, who  said;  “Only  myself, 
Donovan  Bailey  or  Car!  Lewis 
can  win  the  Olympics.” 

They  are  words  that  will  be 
like  a red  rag  to  a bulL  Chris- 
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Christie  . , . dominant 


Golf 


tie,  after  a winter  in  Florida, 
has  muscles  as  sculptured  as 
one  of  Hemingway’s  matadors 
and  is  not  looking  like  a man 
ready  to  embrace  retirement. 

The  200m  victory  was  added 
to  his  lO.Msec  100m  triumph 
on  Saturday,  when  he  had 
broken  his  own  cup  record  by 
one-hundredth  of  a second  to 
continue  his  proud  record  of 
not  having  lost  to  a European 
sprinter  in  a major  champion- 
ship for  10  years.  ' 

This  Friday,  Christie  takes 
a step  up  in  class  when  he 
competes  in  Nuremberg, 
where  be  will  meet  Bailey  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Cana- 
dian accused  the  Briton  of 
feting  injury  in  last  year's 
world  championship,  which 
Bailey  won.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  be  a fly  on  the  wall 
for  their  conversation. 

But,  as  ever,  whereas  Chris- 
tie covered  himself  in  glory 
on  the  track  his  behaviour  off 
it  let  him  down,  first  he  was 
Captain  Invisible  when  he 
snubbed  his  colleagues  by  ar- 
riving too  late  on  Friday  to 
attend  the  team  meeting,  then 
he  refused  to  display  the  logo 
of  Britain's  official  team  spon- 
sor on  his  team  vest 

“It  does  concern  us  that 
sponsors  don't  get  the  cover- 
age they  deserve.”  said  Tony 
Ward,  spokesman  for  the  Brit- 
ish Athletic  Federation. 

Jonathan  Edwards  was  the 
only  other  British  winner  of 
an  individual  event  yester- 
day. although  Mark  Richard- 
son, Jamie  Baulch.  Mark  Hyl- 
ton and  Du’aine  Ladejo 
combined  to  win  the  4x400m 
relay. 

Edwards's  winning  leap  of 
17.79  metres  was  achieved  at 
almost  the  same  time  Christie 
was  racing  to  victory  in  the 
200m.  It  helped  kick-start  a 
late  British  surge,  in  which 
they  recovered  to  reclaim 
second  place  behind  Ger- 
many; it  was  the  fifth  consec- 
utive occasion  Britain  had 


Fenced  in . - . finiin  Jadtoon,  nngnfRrWam'a  main  hnpoc  far  Atlanta,  was  beaten  into  second  place  by  Germany’s  Florian  Schwarthoff  hi  fee  1 10  metres  hurdles  PHtrooMPHiSTuroreiffl 


filled  that  position.  The  Brit- 
ish women  won  sixth,  Ger- 
many again  winning. 

It  was  in  this  event  in  Lille 
12  months  ago  that  Edwards 
started  pushing  back  the 
boundaries  of  triple  jumping 
when  he  leapt  a monster 
wind-aided  18.43m.  and 
launched  a summer  which  in- 
cluded two  world  records  and 
a world  title.  He  will  surely 
the  first  name  on  the  selec- 
tors' list  for  Atlanta,  but  his 
stuttering  start  to  the  season 
continued. 

He  managed  to  win  easily, 
with  his  wind-assisted 
second-round  effort  half  a 
metre  further  than  the  run- 
ner-up Vladimir  Kravchenko. 
Yet  after  his  peerless  1995 


his  performance  here,  where 
he  fouled  the  other  three 
jumps  he  attempted,  com- 
bined with  his  tentative  show 
in  Atlanta  two  weeks  ago.  did 
not  dispel  the  sense  that  Ed- 
wards is  vulnerable  anct  un- 
certain whether  he  can  ever 
recapture  his  record-breaking 
form  of  last  year.  ‘Tm  not  ec- 
statically happy.”  he  admit- 
ted. ‘7  need  to  get  into  some 
sort  of  rhythm.” 

Colin  Jackson's  Olympic 
season  has  also  struggled  to 
get  into  gear.  He  suffered  his 
second  successive  defeat  by  a 
European  when  Florian 
Schwarthoff  of  Germany  won 
the  110m  hurdles  in  13.20sec. 
For  five  hurdles  Jackson  was 
immaculate  but  then  his 


rhythm  disappeared  and  he 
ended  up  staggering  over  the 
line  like  a drunk  after  clatter- 
ing the  last  two  hurdles, 
0.64sec  behind  Schwarthoff 

Unlike  Edwards,  Jackson 
remains  unconcerned.  "My 
Olympic  final  isn't  until  July 
29,  and  that’s  what  matters,” 
he  said.  'Tm  not  in  a mad 
panic.” 

Christie  was  not  the  only 
senior  citizen  boosting  Olym- 
pic chances.  At  38  the  shot 
putter  Judy  Oakes  threw  as 
well  as  ever  on  a record  ninth 
European  Cup  appearance 
and  produced  Britain’s  best 
women's  performance  of  fee 
day  when  she  finished  second 
to  the  world  champion  Astrid 
Kumbemuss  with  19.00m. 


Boldon  closes  in  on  record 

ATO  BOLDON  ran  the  1 In  the  400m  the  world  | of  12.82sec.  Dawn  EHei 
fastest  100  metres  in  bronze  medallist  Greg  of  the  University  of  Sot 
the  world  this  year  at  Haughton,  of  Jamaica,  was  Carolina  set  a US  record 


ATO  BOLDON  ran  the 
fastest  100  metres  in 
the  world  this  year  at 
the  US  Collegiate  Champi- 
onships in  Oregon  on  Sat- 
urday. He  finished  two 
metres  ahead  of  the  field  in 
9.92sec. 

“My  goal  is  to  break  the 
world  record  [9.85]  and  I 
keep  getting  closer,**  said 
the  23-year-old  from  Trini- 
dad, who  produced  a burst 
of  speed  at  halfway  to 
knock  O.Olsec  off  his  previ- 
ous best  achieved  earlier 
thin  season. 


In  the  400m  the  world 
bronze  medallist  Greg 
Haughton,  of  Jamaica,  was 
overtaken  40  metres  from 
fee  line  by  Davlan  Clarke, 
who  finished  O.lSsec  ahead 
of  him  in  4529sec. 

In  the  women's  event 
D*  Andre  Hill  took  fee  100m  I 
in  11.03sec.  the  third-fast-  | 
est  this  year,  and  was  i 
second  in  the  200m  behind  , 
her  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity team-mate  Zandra  Fea- 
gin,  who  ran  22.44sec.  Kim 
Carson  won  the  100m  hur- 
dles in  a wind-assisted  time 


of  12.82sec.  Dawn  Kllerbe 
of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  set  a US  record  of 
63.76m  in  the  hammer. 

Meanwhile  at  the  Brace 
Jenner  Classic  In  San  Jose 
Leroy  Burrell  qualified  for 
the  Olympic  trials  with 
lO.lBsec  in  the  100m.  After- 
wards be  predicted  an 
American  would  take  100m 
gold  in  Atlanta.  “There’s  a 
slim  chance  feat  somebody 
who’s  not  an  American  will 
win,”  he  said.  “But  we're 
ready.  We're  going  to  have 
the  strongest  team  ever.*1 


Montgomerie  again  sees 
victory  whisked  away 


Michael  Britton  in  Hambiwg 

FOR  the  third  time  in  10 
weeks  Colin  Montgo- 
merie has  had  an  impor- 
tant title  whisked  from  his 
grasp  in  the  final  stages  by  an 
Inspired  opponent. 

In  March  it  was  Fred  Cou- 
ples with  an  eagle  at  the  16th 
in  a last-round  64  to  deprive 
him  of  the  Players  Champion- 
ship at  Sawgrass.  Two  weeks 
ago  it  was  Stephen  Ames  after 
Montgomerie  led  by  three 
strokes  going  into  the  final 
round  of  fee  Benson  and 
Hedges  International. 

Yesterday  Frank  Nobilo  de- 
prived the  European  No.  1 of 
fee  Deutsche  Bank  Open  at 
the  Gut  Kaden  Club.  The  New 
Zealander,  who  covered  the 
first  nine  boles  in  30,  added  a 
birdie  hat-trick  from  the  15th 
for  a best-of-fee-week  64  to 
equal  the  tournament  record 
of  270.  Montgomerie  had  a 66. 
but  despite  a birdie  at  the 
18th  was  beaten  by  one  shot 


Nobilo  was  one  behind  the 
Scot  at  the  outset  but  he  bird- 
ied  the  1st  and  Followed  an 
eagle  from  30  feet  at  the  3rd 
with  three  more  birdies. 

It  took  an  equally  emphatic 
broadside  of  attacking  iron 
shots  and  accurate  putting  for 
Montgomerie  to  stay  in  touch 
i with  an  outward  32  that  con- 
tained four  birdies.  A fifth  at 
the  1 0th  put  him  into  the  lead 
when  Nobilo  drove  into  a 
bunker  at  fee  12th.  but  at  the 
short  14th  Montgomerie  tried 
to  force  his  four-iron  tee  shot 
and  pushed  it  wide  of  the 
green  on  to  a grassy  bank, 
where  be  found  a poor  lie. 

Almost  simultaneously  No- 
bilo followed  a birdie  four  at 
the  15th  with  a 6ft  putt  for  a 
two  at  the  16th  to  effect  a two- 
stroke  swing.  When  Nobilo 
also  beat  par  at  the  17th,  de- 
spite hitting  two  woods  into  a 
greenside  bunker,  Montgo- 
merie had  to  birdie  the  last 
two  holes  to  force  a tie. 

In  Dubai  in  March  he  had 
struck  a 230-yard  driver  shot 


over  the  lake  at  the  18th  to 
win  the  Desert  Classic.  This 
time  his  attempt  with  the 
same  club  to  hit  the  green  at 
fee  564-yard  17th  was  well  off 
target  as  the  ball  ballooned 
into  fee  semi-rough,  and  he 
could  manage  only  par.  With 
Nobilo  watching  in  the  en- 
thralled gallery,  Montgomer- 
ie's brave  attempt  to  sink  an 
eight-iron  from  172  yards  at 
fee  last  for  an  eagle  two  ended 
eight  feet  -short  It  was  the 
fifth  European  victory  for  the 
36-year-old,  who  won  £120,830. 

“There  always  seems  to  be 
someone  around  to  do  these 
things  to  me,”  said  Montgo- 
merie. "It’s  unfortunate  to 
shoot  66  and  not  win,  but  I am 
happy  with  my  game  coming 
up  to  the  US  Open.” 

Seve  Ballesteros,  who  enter- 
tained hopes  of  a 55th  Euro- 
pean victory  after  a third- 
round  66,  drove  out  of  bounds 
to  take  seven  at  the  3rd  after 
being  disturbed  by  an  ama- 
teur photographer.  He  was 
joint  12th. 


Results 


Soccer 

UEFA  U-21  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Sen  ■■Inn  101  O Male*  (0)  3 

Hartaon  55.  75.  Hughe*  B0 


TOULON  MTERNATIOIIAL 
(1-21  TOURNAMENT 
Group  B 

Wito  (1)  1 Bnfl  (01  S 

Moore  45  Ale*  55.  Aballeon  61 

6.000 

FRIENDLY  INTERNATIONALS 

Re»  of  Inland  (11  S Cninh  (21  * 

O'W  a*.  Qutrm  67  St*ar  15.  Bofaan  45 
*9.100 

Germany  0.  Franc*  1;  Romania  ft  Moldova 
I:  Swtewland  I,  Czech  Republic  i Hun- 
gary 0.  Italy  O.  Denmark  1.  Onana  tt  Bul- 
garia 4.  UAE  1;  Russia  Z Poland  0. 

WOULD  CUP:  Eurogel  qiMUytof: 
a«V  Foun  Sweden  5.  Belarus  t.  Group 
BgM:  Iceland  1.  FYR  Macedonia  1. 


Rugby  Union 


Davies  needs  to  do  a Faldo 


David  Henderson  bi 
Pinehurst,  North  Carolina 

LAURA  da  VIES  was  seek- 
ing inspiration  from 
Nick  Faldo's  epic  Mas- 
ters victory  when  she  entered 
fee  final  round  of  the  US 
Women's  Open  Champion- 
ship here  yesterday. 

Faldo  came  from  sis  shots 
behind  to  inflict  a punishing 
five-stroke  defeat  on  Greg 
Norman,  and  Davies  faced  an 
identical  deficit  against 
Sweden's  Annifca  Sorenstam 
on  a Donald  Ross  course 
which  1$  equally  .as  treacher- 
ous as  the  Augusta  National. 

Davies  was  back  in  the 
pack  on  a two-over-par  212, 
but  steadfastly  refused  to 
pluck  out  her  driver  to  try  to 
overpower  Sorenstam's  stun- 


ning accuracy.  "1  would  be 
shooting  myself  in  fee  foot  if  I 
did  that  You  cannot  be  ag- 
gressive on  this  course.  I will 
only  use  my  driver  at  the  two 
par  fives.”  said  Davies,  who 
would  hoist  her  winnings  In 
1996  beyond  the  million-dollar 
mark  if  she  were  to  win. 

Davies,  who  is  aiming  for 
her  fourth  grand-slam  title, 
admitted  she  needed  to  match 
Faldo's  patience  and  hope  for 
a Sorenstam  turnaround  of 
Norman-esque  proportions. 
She  said:  "Nick  proved  just 
what  can  happen  in  a major 
championship.  He  had  a lot  of 
help  from  Norman  and  I will 
need  some  from  Annika.  But  I 
am  not  counting  myself  out  of 
this  one.” 

Faldo  had  a best-of-theday 
67  to  outstrip  Norman  at  Au- 
gusta, and  Davies  has  lowered 
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her  target  to  65,  with  the 
course  playing  to  a par  of  70. 
She  added:  ‘That  Is  the  maxi- 
mum I most  score  to  have  a 
chance.  I need  13  pars  and 
five  birdies  — a perfect  round 
of  golf  — and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  achieve  that  if  I 
chose  to  use  the  driver. 

“But  whatever  happens  I’ve 
had  a great  year  already. 
I’ve  won  three  times  plus  a 
skins  game.  I am  going  to  give 
it  my  best  shot  but  if  I shoot 
75  instead  of  65, 1 won’t  be  too 
disappointed.” 

The  difference  between  Sor- 
enstam and  Norman  is  that 
the  25-year-old  defending 
women's  champion  has  not 
only  relentless  accuracy  but  a 
temperament  ideally  suited  to 
life  at  the  top  of  fee  leader- 
board.  She  also  had  fee  ad- 
vantage erf  being  paired  not 
with  Davies 1 but  American 
Brand ie  Burton,  who  was  In 
second  place,  three  shots 
adrift 

Sorenstam  said:  “I  know 
Laura  is  capable  of  anything, 
but  she  would  need  to  play 
very,  vary  well  and  myself 
very  badly.  I came  from  five 
shots  behind  to  win  last  year 
but  I don’t  mind  being  chased. 
It  is  part  of  fee  game  I know  1 
rap  handle." 


world  cup  ssvnm  Qnmp  Ai  Now 

Zealand  88.  Luxembourg  10.  LiBemoourg 
36.  Hungary  O:  New  Zealand  69.  Hungary  D 
(Now  Zealand  quality  for  the  1907  finals  In 
Hong  Kong)  Qreep  Be  Ireland  33,  Sweden 
10;  Sweden  26,  Croatia  TO;  Ireland  47,  Cro- 
atia 0 (Ireland  quality).  Bmp  Ci  Romania 
S3  UthuAnte  X Moldova  12.  Uttaianla  7, 
Romania  77.  Moldova  0 (Romania  qualify! 
Oma  Ik  Namibia  47,  Austria  7;  Ukraine 
43.  Aimtria  5;  Namibia  21,  Lfcrjina  7 [Na- 
mibia quality).  Oran  c South  Korea  SB. 
Norway  7,  Latvia  19.  Norway  17;  Saudi 
Korea  28.  Latvia  12  (South  Kora*  qualify) 
Qremp  Ft  Portugal  63.  Andorra  to.  Geor- 
gia 31.  Andorra  5:  Portugal  56,  Georgia  7 
(Portugal  quality).  Ctomm  0a  Spain  42, 
Switzerland  7.  Poland  43.  Switzerland  0 
Spain  28.  Poland  7 (Spain  quality}.  Of  aim 
He  Canada  90,  Bulgaria  0:  Beigtum  59.  Bul- 
garia a.  Canada  61.  Belgium  0 (Canada 
quality). 

mm  MATCio  act  69.  waits  so. 
CUffitBK  CUPi  Natal  62.  Weetom  Trans- 
vaal IS  Transvaal  S3.  Border  30;  Soutfi 
Eastern  Transvaal  32.  Eastern  Province 
18.  Western  Province  73.  Northern  Free 
State  12;  Northern  Transvaal  47.  Griqua- 
land  West  17;  Free  State  83.  Eastern 
Transvaal  26. 

PACtftC  TO*  CHumORSHV:  Hong 
Kong  12.  Canada  16. 

Rugby  League 

Saturday 

(nWBnMRUMdl 
Leeds  (101  30.  Wigan  (12|  40.  Laadsi 
THec  Kotroyd  3.  GumrWne.  Mann  Ooefa 
Holroyd  2.  Wig—-  Tries:  Smyth  ft  Mur- 
doch Offiah.  Paul.  Robinson.  Pasig;  Far- 
rell 6 (9,506). 

Bradford  132}  62.  Workington  (4)  4. 
Bradford:  Trim  Calland  2.  Cook,  Hash 
son.  Lome.  Medley.  Paul,  Spruce.  Ta- 
man i . Tomlinson.  Qoalei  Cook  6. 
Workington:  Try:  Aden  (ftfifiS). 

HaSfn*  (14)  »,  Sheffield  (IB)  SO.  Ha*. 
fan  Tries  Baldwin  Z.  Purred  2.  EhotOL 
Sml  Oiidn  Schuster  4.  Drop  Oook  Row- 
ley  Sheffield!  THear  Crpwtnor  2.  Gama 
2 Soi/antm.  Goto  Aston  5 14287}. 
London  (14)  28.  Oldham  (10)  M Lon- 
don: THear  Barwfc*.  Maguire.  Msuerwn. 
Stmtton.  Qeain  Bam**  5.  Maitoraon. 
Oldhams  Trias:  Davtdoon.  FaBnalo,  Mylar. 
Topping.  Goto  Topping  2.  Maloney 

SI  HaVana  (16)  52,  Parts  (4)  10  St  Het- 
omi  Trim:  McVey  2 Nevdovn  2.  Arnold. 
hoi*),  Hammond.  Joynt  Mateuua.  Pres- 
cott Goats  Prescott  «.  Martyn  2 Porte: 
Trios:  Soman,  Ceevulto.  Goa t TorraUlea 
(ft5*8l 

P W D L F Apts 

St  Malone 10  ID  0 0 434  196  SO 

WIgmt ID  9 0 1 454  139  18 

Bradford 10  7 0 3 M3  19B  14 

WarstoHton  — 10  7 0 3 267  2S2  14 

London  - - ID  5 0 4 284  223  14 

Sheffield  10  5 0 5 279  271  10 

Heftea 10  3 1 5 237  264  V 

Whs 10  3 1 ft  210  314  7 

Cam* Sard W 3 0 7 23f  278  « 

Parts 10  2 1 7 208  413  S 

Leads - » 2 0 ft  223  308  4 

Woffihrgto  .-10  1 1 B 147  464  * 

tot  Phiolnn 

Md  (50)  M.  BaBay  (0)  1Z.  HA  Trtaaa 
Kuching  3.  R Nolan  2 Vafcona  2.  Mon. 
DrvOrty,  Fitzgerald.  Hewitt.  Jackson,  Web- 
ber. Cato  Herrin  0,  Fitzgerald.  Bettor 
TMass  BameiL  6 WalKW- Goals  Hoftnas  2 
(2.70BJ. 

Kto^day  tel  B,  Stfftwd  (30)  48.  Katffe- 
fayi  TVr  Wood.  OaaOc  01* on  ft  Satfo  rir 
■Meat  surf  3.  Biatelay.  Couuoia.  Naylor, 
Pantpa.  Roger*.  Goto  Blake 'ey  6 Drop 
Goafc  Lee  16.564). 


Wldlsbairsn  (0)  IQ.  WMreflalil  (4)  1*. 
W1  dial  re  ii  aei  Tito  Palmar.  Williams. 
Qto  Korry.  WaOnflald:  ikto  Foal.  Ford. 
Griflg,  Holland.  Goal:  Dovta.  Heap  Goal: 
D*Hs  (1.004). 

Sooand  Wriaton 

CarBrtr  (10)  18.  Howto  (14)  » C*o- 
Bdga  Trie*:  RulaaH  2.  Goals:  Rlehardaon 
4.  ffciiirt.f-T>to  Storting  2.  Ctana.  Simon 
Wilson.  Onto  Simon  Wlloon  Z top 
Goto  Clean,  Hanlon.  Simon  Wilson  (720). 
Charley  (2)  16,  Barrow  (5)  11.  Charter 
Tttoai  Stuart  Warning,  final  si  Fronds  3, 
Stuart  Barrnwv  Try:  AsherolL  Onsla  At 
fcnaon  3.  top  Otto  Atkinson  (37E). 
Donaastor  (10)  M Or  tony  (1JJ  24 
Psnuaisn  Tito  Coon.  Hewitt.  Udbury. 
Moore.  Roberts.  Quote  Groan  X Bran- 
leyi  Trtosa  McKle  Z Blank 'ey.  Qarrrra. 
Goals:  Crasser  4 (048). 

LokA  (H)  si.  Midi  HR  12)  18. 

Trto  Veltoso  1.  Cheatham.  Goals:  Purtfll 
4.  Drop  Qoah  Broom.  Hdi  KA  TH—i  Al- 
fclftf  a Goto  If  FMdrer  3 (1,448). 

Soto  WaOoa  (6)  B.  ffwton  (4) 
Soto  BMear  Try.  Currier.  Ooate  Babb 
Z ttsrhdoai  Triaor  Roach  3.  Aohcroit  Gib- 
son. Quote  Prrorce  3 (1.10T). 

ADI  OPTUS  CUPi  Penrith  20,  South 
Sydney  12;  Waotem  Rods  6.  Wbotwtv  Sub- 
urbs 2Z  Canterbury  12,  lUawarrB  0. 


PtaiTBCWB  BANK  OPKN  (Hamburg): 
Fhtal  no ms  (GBrlns  unto  stated):  *70 
F Nobilo  (NZ)  65.  62  72.  64.  271  C Mont- 
gomeno  71.  66.  eg.  dft.  *74  0 Clarto  70. 

67.  67.  70.  *79  P MUdteU  66.  70.  71.  66;  J 
Sponco  66,  6ft.  70.  68:  R Goeeon  (SA)  68. 

67. 70.  70.  279  W Hilary  (Aus)  67. 71. 71,  ST. 
F Valera  ISpI  68.  72.  TO,  66;  S Arms  fTrln) 
6B.  68.  71.  60.  P McGlnlay  66.  71.  86.  60:  R 
Allen  by  (Aus)  SB.  70. 69. 71.  *77  M Jonzon 
(Swe)  67.  75.  86.  69: 8 Ballesteros  (Sp)  70. 
70. 66. 71;  C Sunoson  73.  67. 68.  69. 9TB  B 
Longer  (Gar)  oft.  70,  74.  6&  P Haugsmd 
(Nor)  71.  80.  67.  71.  G On  70.  66.  09.  73. 
*79  R Cleydm  71.  7ft  71.  07:  P Broad- 
burst  88.  70.  72.  W.  O Karteoan  (Swe)  60, 
SS.  72.  B9:  7 Btorrt  (Oeti)  TO.  80,  71.  Sflr  J 
Payne  70.  71.  69,  60.  R McForlabe  69.  72, 

68.  70:  A FOrsbrand  (Swe)  $9.  68.  71.  7t  ft 
BonO  66. 70. 71. 7Z  C Rocca  (It)  72.  B6. 67. 
72;  U Harwood  (Aus)  66.  69.  09,  73;  M 
Martin  |Sp)  68. 66.  68. 73.  *80 1 Woasnam 
72. 66. 72. 69.  FRoca  (Sp)  66. 72. 72.  Oft  tl 
Davb  70. 68. 7Z  70;  6 McAINsior  70. 66.  73. 
71.  P Baker  68.  71.  68.  73:  U-A  Jtmenaz 
(Spl  66.  72.  67.  73.  2B1  7 Price  (Aus)  68. 
73.  70.  70:  M CompbeU  (NZ)  ».  66. 74.66; 
G Tumor  (NZ)  66. 71, 72.  70;  D Williams  72. 
TO,  08.  71;  J Cocoas  (Arg)  67.  71.  71.  72. 
2S2  M Moulend  69.  73.  71. 6ft  M McNuhy 
(Zimb)  7ft  71.  72.  66;  E Romero  (Arg)  71. 

69.  71,  71;  G Evans  69,  7ft  71,  7!  JtSS  S 
Gallachw  6ft  73.  72.  66,  O Chopra  (Sara) 

67.  71.  7ft  6ft  M Tunnldm  72.  70,  71.  70;  J 
Pinero  (Spl  69.  6ft  74.  7l:  G Clark  8ft  7ft 

73.  77;  T Goffato  (Ger)  71.  6ft  73.  71;  E 
Glrsud  (Fri  67.  73.  72.  71.  G Emerson  73. 

69.  70.  71;  D Robertson  7Z  68.  71.  72:  M 
Mackenzie  67. 66. 74. 73;  A Celka  (Oer)  77. 

68.  71.  79.  2B4  S TJnnteg  (Den)  70. 69. 74. 
77;  P Maloney  (Aus)  72, 70.  71. 71;  U Roe 
6ft  74.  n.  71;  R Drummond  70,  72.  71.  71: 
D Hosottol  (Bp)  70,  71.  73.  70:  C Cevaer 
(Fo  72. 0. 73.  TO:  G Cftafmers  (Ausj  68. 73. 
71. 72  L Westwood  6ft  75. 71. 72:  P Nyman 
(Swal  66.  7B.  70.  72.  *85  J Sandelln  (Swe) 
66.  78.  77.  6GC  S Brown  7ft  72.  73.  70;  G 
Brand  (nr  TZ.  70.  71  71:  H Wldtsan  72.  7ft 

71.  72:  C HaD  6ft  72.  71. 74.  ZS«  A Hunter 

71. 71.  71. 73;  N Fasttt  (Ew9)  P.  75, 74. 7ft 
M HaQberg  (Swel  71.  71.  72.  72.  MT  S 
Field  71.  Ti.  75. 70.  *•*  O Ro|ahn  (Nor) 
06,  72,  51,  73.  ZBZ  MWeletl  6ft  71.78. 7S. 
■EWOnlAL  TOURNAMUTT  (Ohio): 
lUAnMid  UbHw  fUS  untan 

204  T Wktnn  70,  66.  60.  *05  E Els  (SA) 

70.  67,  ® 206  P StertftawsM  7ft  «.  fr,  J 
Huston  74, 61. 71. 809  □ Love  7ft  BB.  6G  0 
Duval  7ft  70,  671  5 Lowery  67.  7«.  71;  W 
Wesater  (SA)  68.  >0. 71.  *10  f ZooUer  71. 
09.  70.  *11  J Pamerifc  (Sore)  74. 70.  ST;  F 
Funk  70.  73.  6ft  M O'Meara  ?i.  72.  66;  M 
teilbert  74. 6ft  ex  D Froel  (SA)  73.  SB.  7ft  J 
Haas  70,  70,  71;  K Perry  71ft  70.  71;  W 
Austin  89, 6ft  73. 31*  M Brooks  74.  M.  flft 
M Bradley  7ft  70.  7ft  S ShldtST  7ft  70,  7ft 
N Ozaki  (japan)  70.  71.  71.  Ato  *14  B 
Ogle  (Aim)  73  7ft  71.  21 8 W Grady  (A 
75.  71,  Eft  V Singh  (F1ID  72.73,70,  210  A 
Coftart  (OBI  75.  60,  72.  HT  P CMalley 
I Aus)  73.  74. 70;  B EtWngtan  (Auo  73.  7ft 

72.  S Lyle  1081  7ft  74.  77.  284  H 
Sasaiu  (Japan)  TZ  7S,  77. 

US  OKMENV  OMk  (N  Carolina}:  THrd- 
r«tod  latone  OIS  unless  stated):  80*  A 
Sorenstam  (3we)  7D  87. 60. 209  B Btavn 
7ft  70.  fift  210  JGeddee  n.  flft  70. 211  P 
Bradley  74.  TO.  67;  T Often  72. 7ft  68.  *1* 
K rsghottaf  7ft  74.  68:  M Hiran  (Japan) 

74.  m.  6ft  N Harvey  (Can)  72.  71.  6ft  U 
Redman  70.  73.  GR  L Darios  (GB)  74.  6ft 
7ft  913  C NIB  mark  (Swe)  7ft  73.  6ft  L 
Neumann  [Swal  74.  flft  7ft  M Will  7i,  72, 
7ft  VSWrwer  74.  flft  71;  E Klein  71.  M.  73. 
*14  J UdfaKK  (Peru)  70, 78.6ft  T Kerdya 
73  72. 6ft  C Schreyer  74. 70, 7ft  J Ptawdc 
71.71,72. 

Tennis 

FrtSMCH  om  (parts);  tor  TIM 
roterdrM  fBow  (Chile)  b t P Korda  (C r)ML 


6-3,  6-2:  ■ IW  (Oar)  bt  M Tlllatrom 
(Swe)  4-6.  8-0. 6-4.  7-ftM  Hoag  ol  tBwfa) 
bt  J Vflasek  (Swttz)  6-4,  B-4. 6-1:  C Mato 
(Frt  bt  A Bereoateoui  (Srt  4-ft  *-1.  6-4. 
6-fttthtoamdp  (CroJ  bt  B Ullirach  iCy 

6- 4.  6-ft  6-a  B Kwboobar  (Ger)  M P 
Hterhuis  (Wrih)  4-ft  8-4,  B-ft  B-ft  S Bd- 
faerg  (SrraJ  bt  M Cheng  (U8)  4-6. 7-6, 6-ft 

7- ft  T Mueaor  (Aufl  H A Volnea  (Bom) 
6-2.  5-2  r«.  Fourth  rotor  A Kroner* 
(Neifi)  bt  J B/otman  (8m|  5-3,  fr-ft  8-4;  J 
Cotter  (U6)  M W Ferreira  (SA)  4-6. 6-1. 
6-3.  «-ft  * Swans  (LIS)  MS  Draper 
(Aus)  6-4.  7-6.  5-2.  PaiteHa:  Santo 
rotor  S GavWT  llantau  (US/GB)  M H 
Jan  Dorids/C  Suk  (NrihrCi)  6-ft  7-8. 
TIM  ism*  J Frana/R  Leach  (ArgAJS)  bt 
Daria/Henman  7-5.  6-3;  J Faterar/J 
Stxrtr  (US)  bt  S EeBwrg IP  Korda  (SwWCz) 

5- 4.  4-fl.  7-5. 

Woroan  Third  retor  S ato  (Ger)  bt  P 
Uinta  ova  (CZ)  6-0.  1-0  ret  1 to  (Cro) 
M 8 Tested  (Fr)  4-6.  7-5.  6-4:  K Date 
IJapart)  bt  L W1W  /US)  6-ft  7-fi?  A Costaor 
(SA)  bt  N Zvereva  (Belarus)  6-3.  3-6.  6-2; 
O Lena  Oarofc.  (Sp)  M B Paulas  (Aufl  0-f. 
2-6.  B-ft  M J raawawdaa  (US)  M G Ptal- 
chtnt  (It)  8-2.  5-3;  C Merlhiar  (Sp)  bt  A 
Grossman  (US)  6-2. 6-1.  Fatoh  rorwtte  M 
Sate  (US)  be  M Maleeva  (Bui)  6-1. 6-f;  J 
Novotna  (CO  bl  1 8pHaa  (Rom)  6-1. 7-5;  K 
Hatmodova  (Sto)  M A Huber  (Oort  7-5. 

6- 3;  H On if  (Oer)  bt  II  J Fernandez  (US) 
5-1.  7-6;  I Ma|nB  (CrO)  bl  Q L Garda  (Bp) 
5-3,  6-1:  L rtaa— part  (US)  bt  K Data 
(Japan)  3-6,  8-4.  B-ft  A Ttehez  Wcaato 
(Sp)  bt  B R tartar  (Ger)  6-ft  5-4. 

Athletics 

BunOFBAN  CUF  (Madrid):  toe  lOOmr 
1.  L Christie  (G8)  ItMMeee  Z M Blame 
(Qer|  1025:  3.  V Dogadtn  (Ukr)  1026. 
»Om  1.  L Chrwie  (GB)  2a25sec:  2.  V 
Dblogodln  (Ukr)  3039;  ft  T Eriksson  (Swe) 
20.45.  «OOn  1.  U John  (Ger)  Z 

D Ladefo  (GB)  45.72;  3.  J L Rapnarrtl  (Fr) 
45.96.  BOOnc  1.  R P*rr«  (Sp)  limn 
44J7sec;  2.  G OTnao  (H)  14027;  ft  N Mot- 
Chobon  (Got)  1.45.66;  4.  O Strang  (GB) 
1.4038.  isoona  1.  F Cacho  (Spain)  ton 
4CL24STC:  Z A Whiteman  (08)  3.41.21: 3.  M 
Damian  (ft)  34206.  ftooon:  j.  D Bau- 
mann (Oer)  7 min  S7.19sec;  2.  I Vtckna 
Plata  (Spl  7.57.3ft  ft  A Lamortrachlnl  (It) 
7X8.44;  ft  G Lough  (GB)  a 11X4  ftOOOrm 
f.  0 dl  NapoK  (h)  1X6234.  ft  M Paflcorte 
(Sp)  13jB.1ft  ft  A Behar  (Fr)  13^7.15;  4.  K 
Cullen  (GB)  14.0061. 110m  teirdag.  1.  P 
Srtjwarthotf  (Gar)  13£Qsec:  2.  C Jackson 
(GB)  1ft«  ft  E Pechenldn  (Rue)  1304 
4O0m  herdto  1,  F Marl  (II)  4845s*c;  ft  J 
Ridgean  (GB)  3,  S Nytandor  (Swe) 
50.18.  ftOOOm  eiaapla  ■!■■.».  1.  S Brandt 
(Ger)  53009:  ft  A Corner  (II)  &32£0:  3.  J 
Chaston  (GB)  833.50.  4x1  DOm  moyi  1. 
Ukraine  38J3eec;  ft  Italy  3856;  3.  Britain 
3387-  4x400m  rdwi  1.  Gr«u  Britain 
ftCaftB;  ft  Germany  3A59;  ft  France 
3.C6D5.  tBgh  Jiiign  1,  A 0 Santee  (Sp) 
ZZTirr,  2.  L Pumoleynen  (Rue)  227;  ft  D 
Gram  (GB)  327.  Lee*  Jmopc  1.  S BlancW 
(R)  8.26m;  ft  J OBvon  Molten  (Sp)  727;  ft  B 
Darouache  (I Ft)  7 36t  ft  F Salle  (GB)  7-43.  , 
Trtpteftmax  1.  J Edworda  (GB)  17.70m;  2. 
V Kravchenko  (Ukr)  1720;  ft  G uarkor 
(Ruai  17.1ft  Role  vtofc  1.  P Bockhorer 
(Ruai  5.70m;  2,  7 Lubtnger  (Gar)  5.5R  ft  J 
Manual  Areas  (Sp)  550;  4.  N Brickfield 
(GB)  SJSO  Btea:  1.  D Morttiar  (Sp) 
62.38m;  ft  B Lyakhov  (Rum  6220;  ft  J 
Sehuit  (Ger)  6129:  5.  R Wefr  [GB)  0122. 
totem  l.  R Hecht  (Ger)  Bft86m:  ft  S 
Makarov  <Ruof  SCftS  3.  H Hattanbrnn 
(Firt)  81.44;  a.  C McKenrte  (GB)  74.10 
Hanmiaii  1.  K Kobe  (Ger)  7ft  18m:  ft  M 
Wshiman  (Fin)  77J2;  ft  E Sgrultattl  (it) 
77.44:  ft  M Jones  (GB)  71.74.  She!  path  1. 

P dal  SogNo  ftt)  20,72m;  2,  O-S  Butter 


P dal  SogNo  (tt)  20.72m;  2,  O-S  Butter 
(Garl  20.08:  ft  Ytoonog  (Ukr)  IftOfc  6.  S 
Pickering  (GB)  192ft  tod  latote— 1 1. 
Germany  142pta:  2,  Grow  Britain  125.  ft 
Italy  110. 

Wemode  100m  1.  M TrandonWova  (Rue) 
ft.ttoc:  z.u  Pam dike  (Get)  11.18:  ft  1 
Reddie  (Ukrt  11.25;  7 5 Jacobs  (GB)  11.51. 
»mhb  1.  M J Perec  (Fr)  2&34sec;  2.  M 
Paetmke  (Ger)  22^6.  3,  K Marty  IGB) 
32J8X  400m  1,  0 Brveur  (Get)  GOJStee; 

Maeterhove  (Rut)  imln  STJOaec  2.  K 
Holmes  (GB)  1-5&20;  ft  N Diddllnva  [ Be- 
larus) t.59.70.  iboOrc  i,  G enuffianova 
(Ri^  4.0957;  ft  S KuMnemund  (Ger) 
4.«LZa  ft  P Kuanfln  (Ft)  4.1048;  7,  A 
Davies  IBB)  4.1468. 3>OOOBn  1.  B Bflzw 
(Frt  amki  5DS2a*s  ft  P Wossllufc  (Gar) 
9.0291;  ft  M Domlnguaz  (Sp)  OMJJ;  ft  S 
McGeorge  (GB)  9.093ft  ftOOOne  1.  K 
Weasel  (Ger)  iBmln  ao.aesec;  ft  j Vamiao 
Sotm  (Sp)  1541ft*  3.  f Fates  (Fr) 
1S.47.7ft  7.  A WWkwmbe  (GB)  1641361 
lOQwi  hut  J 1 si  1.  N Bodrovs  (Ukr) 
IZftteee:  Z.  L YWfccm  (Botonja)  12ft*  3.  a 
Thorp  (GB)  rus.  400oi  te—mT  1.  s 
Ounnen  (GB)  SftMsac.  ft  S Roger  (Gat) 
57.0ft  ft  N VorpnofcovB  (Belarus)  E7ftft 
anoom  refcqe  1.  Russia  aftfiteec;  2. 
Germany  4ft5*  ft  Trance  43.1ft  7.  Britain 
4437.  4<4sta  raby.  1,  Germany  3min 
SB-lflaoc  ft  Ukraine  i27.74;  3.  Rumg 
U834;  5,  Great  Britain  1313 o.  Hte 
frmpa  1.  A AsUeTfOert  l.fleni:  ft  8 Kata' 
dteova  (Bui)  1JM;  ft  Y Topchtna  (Rue)  13ft 


7.  L Hawse  (GB)  134.  Lam  jmc  1. 1 
Prandteva  (Bui)  634m;  ft  Y Stechukova 
(Rib)  631:  3.  C GwtumJt  (Gen  6.76c  4,  D 
Lewk  (GB)  636.  Tffite  teto  1 . A Hansen 
(GB)  t437m;  ft  O Gororova  (Ukrl  14423. 
L Dutotova  (Rim)  T4.K  Win—  1.  I Wy 
■udda  (Ger)  6536m;  2.  O Chernyavskeya 
(Rub)  65.06;  3. 1 Yatchanho  (Belarus)  603ft 
ft  D Callaway  (GB)  RISft  tote  1.  O 
Ovchinnikova  (Rue)  66.72m;  ft  N Shlko- 
tonter  (Batovs)  5252: 3.  T Oamaake  (Ger) 
5830;  4.  T Sanderson  (GB)  58.18.  Shot  1. 
A KUnbemum  (Ger)  2035mr  ft  J Oakes 
(GB)  190*  3.  S Krivetevs  (Rue)  17  70. 
ffito  eteotoagm  1.  Germany  nSot*  ft 
Russia  67;  ft  Belarus  70;  8.  Grant  Britain 
7ft 

Baseball 

NATIONAL  UAGUEr  FTortCM  1.  GMcago 
ft  PtUsburgh  B.  Colorado  4;  Cinctnnatt  1, 
Atlanta  ft  Philadelphia  1.  Son  Otego  4; 
Now  York  3.  Los  Angeles  10:  St  Louie  B. 
Houston  «;  Montreal  7.  San  Francisco  A 
fr— don  Clnclimatt  3.  Atlanta  ft  New 
York  a.  Los  Angelas  3.  Florida  4.  Chicago  S 
no  Minings):  PhHadetphla  3.  San  Diego  ft 
Pittsburgh  0.  Colorado  ft  Montreal  S.  San 
Francteca  1;  St  Louie  5.  Houston  4 110 
Inning*).  ! 

AtanCAN  LEAOUK  ToroniD  4.  Kansas 
City  ft  Chicago  9.  Datroil  0;  MHwaukee  4.  1 
Cleveland  1ft  Taras  7.  Minnesota  ft  Oak-  , 
land  1,  Now  York  4:  Seats  a 9.  Boston  ft 
Cal  terms  1ft  Baltimore  3.  Yastetow  , 
Milwaukee  2.  Cleveland  1;  Oakland  3.  New  1 
York  & Seattle  5 Boston  6;  Toronto  5. 
Kansas  City  3 do  Innings);  Texas  5.  Mtn- 
nooota  ft  Cotitontia  a.  Baltimore  3 .Poe* 
ponadr  Chicago  v DsIrOlL 

American  Football 

WORLD  LEAOUB*.  Amusniam  Admirals 
31.  Scattfsh  ctaymores  Z7.  Rhein  Ftra  3t. 
Fronldurt  Galaxy  8. 

Chess  I 

savauh  Round  hr  G Kamaky  (US)  1.  V 
Anand  (Ml)  ft  B Geiiand  (Beiarui)  ft  G 
Kaaparpv  (Rue)  I:  V Topalov  (Bui)  K.  M 
iiibbcob  (Sp;  )t  J Rotgar  (Hun)  X.  V Ivan- 
chuk (Ukr)  K V Krsmnlk  (Rus)  X.  A Shlrov 
(5p|  t Ham  riwiiRnpn  Kramnik.  Topalov 
ft  Anand.  Kasparov  St  Utescas  4S;  GeL 
fand.  Ksmsky  ft  Ivanchuk  SK  Pat&tr. 
Shlrov  ft 


(Bei)  Ford  Escort  Coaworth  &4&  ft  P Uatll 
(«)  Subaru  hnpreza  4.01.  Ateog  a.  S Finlay 
(GB)  Ford  Escort  Coewarth  7.27. 

Motor  Racing 

SPANISH  GP  (Barcelona):  1.  M Schu- 
macher (Ger!  Ferrari;  2.  J A ted  (Ft)  Bn  net 
Un-Renault  ft  J VDlanauva  (Can)  Wlt- 
(lamiFRanautt  4.  H-H  Frentzen  (Ger) 
Saubor-Ford;  S.  U Hakklnsn  (Fin) 
McLaren-Mercedna:  ft  P Dtnte  (Bra)  l> 
gler-MugatvFtonda.  Ud  not  fhdabi  7.  4 
Veretappon  (Nettt)  Footwork-Hart  ft  R 
BarrkheUo  (Bra)  Jordan-Pmugeot  ft  G 
Berger  (AuQ  Benetton-Renault;  10.  J Her- 
b#rt  (OB)  S euberfont  1 1.  M aundle  (GB) 
JordaivPaugaot;  12.  « Halo  (Fin)  Tyrrell- 
ramana;  tft  O HiU  (GB)  WiiUame-Renauft 

14.  U Koiayama  (Japan)  TynaH-Yamaha; 

15.  E Irvtne  (GB)  Ferrari:  lfl.  O Pants  (Fr) 
Ugier-Mugen-Honda;  17.  G Ftatohetla  (li) 
Mlnsrdl-Ford;  IB.  D Coudhaid  (GB) 
tlcLaran-Mercadea;  19,  R Rosoat  (Bra) 
Footwork -Hart  20.  P Unity  (Pori  Mlnanll- 
Ford  Cfotoetote  atqudliiMW  1,  D Hill 
(GB)  43pm:  2=.  J vmenow*  (Coni.  M 
Schumacher  (Ger)  2ft  4.  J Algal  (Fr)  17;  5. 
O Panto  (Frl  11:  ft  D Coulthard  (GB)  10;  7. 
E Irvine  (GB)  9c  ft  M Hakldnen  (Fin)  ft-  9=. 
R Ber  riche!  lo  (Bra).  G Barger  lAut)  7;  11. 
H-H  Frenam  (Gar)  ft  12.  M Sato  (Flo)  ft 
13.  J Herbert  (GB)  4;  14=.  J Verriappen 
(Noth).  M Brundle  (QB);  P Dlnh  |Bra|  U- 

WHiiama  QPpK  z Ferrari  35,  3.  Benetton 
34:  4.  McLaren  18;  ft  Ugter  1ft  ft  Souber 
ift  7.  Jordan  8;  5,  Tyrrell  ft  ft  Footwork  1. 


Rowing 


LUCUINB  REGATTA;  FI«Mla:  Hear 
UllMMlylil  coot  sea  tome.  1.  Denmark 

Smta  SB.d7agc;  ft  Germany  0.0053;  1 Can- 
ada 6-0.96:  6.  QB  03.11,  Q**t— * foam  1 . 
Italy  534.7ft  ft  Australia  535-39;  3.  Croatia 
5.56.03:  6.  GB  6.20.08.  Lighter  sight 
tola  emdlto  1.  Holy  83131;  ft  Australia 
6 22.96;  3.  Sweden  6.24.33.  Whiws 
Btegte  ecaatta, » 1.  lratond  7mui  SftIMaec; 
ft  Germany  7.45.67;  3.  Finland  747.13,  Ai 
1.  Belarus  7.2S.3S;  2.  Bulgaria  73337;  3. 
Belgium  736.06;  6.  GB  7.48.E6. 


Squash 


Cycling 


eno  DTTALIA:  ttbaga  IB  (Brtancon  lo 
Aosta,  140  mil  eat  7.  O Bugno  (IQ  Magun- 
do  MG  5nr  48mbi  Gsec;  ft  F Casagronde 
(11}  Sa*c tt  3,  s Ouslemlne  (Rus)  Reftn,  4. 
M Beltran  (Sp)  Mopec  ft  A Slvskov  (Rus) 
Rostotto  ad  same  Ome;  ft  C Flnoo  (It)  Mag- 
imcto  MG  OtSaec.  Oveate  etantftogaii,  P 
Tanfeov  (Rus)  Ponoria  67hr  tamn  Steec,  Z 
P Ugrumov  (Lot)  Rootono  si  20aec:  X E 
Zalna  (lt|  Cerrva  3K  4. 0 Rebeflm  (in  Pom 
44;  ft  1 Gam  (tt)  Gewlas  I W;  ft  B Fauailnl 
(tti  AW  1.1ft 

DAUPHDte  USSR*  (Fronoa);  toBited 
tbn*  total  (S.7ton).  1.  C Etoardmon  (BB) 
Trrrin  SGsoc:  2.  LBrachard  (Fr)  si  liaac;  X 
T Romlnger  (Swttel  13;  4.  u ktouraln  (Sp) 
IS;  6.  M Mauri  (Sp)  17:  6.  L Madouas  (Fr) 
1ft  7.  A Go/mendla  (Sp)  23;  ft  J-C  CototB 
(Fr)  24;  9.  T Laurent  (Frist  10.  L Jstebert 
(Frl  a. 

mrc  NATIONAL  *B  Stan  CHA6PNOW. 

6MP  [UcldleldT.  1.  G Obre*  (ScotoiFSpe. 
Oaltiad)  4Bmt>  SGsec;  Z R Hay  las  (Team 
Ambroela)  6043: 3.  C Newton  (North  Wlrral 
Veto)  5058. 

Equestrianism 

KXZA  MA7TON3  CUP  mTIHG  (Hk*. 
stead):  Hew  Teobted  fauR  aofl  onto  1. 

Eternity  (E-0  Mac.  GB)  dear  34  63e6c:  ft 
Ashley  [M  Whtteker.  GB1  dr  3504;  3.  Jes- 
sie (E  Doyle,  (re)  dr  3547.  PwaMo  rose 
apetod  greed  patn  1.  Comsnl  Hill  Dia- 
mond (R  Bptolna.  Ire)  dear.  78.0;  ft  Jolty 
Boy  (J  Whitaker,  GB)  dear.  77.48;  3.  Shur- 
tands  Rascal  (D  Charles.  GB)  dear.  7756: 
4.  Kilcoman  (E  Doyle,  be)  dew.  7740. 

Hockey 

WOMEN'S  IKTDtKATtOHAL  (Rome): 
Italy  0.  Welus  1. 


WORLD  CUP  MIXED  TEAM  UOHIF 
HOW  (Kuala  Lumpur);  TM  AueVten  3, 
BigHtodO  (Aoe  teat  RteteebtC  Walker 
6-9. 9-6. 9-1;  B Martta  U M Chsloner  9-4. 
9-2.  9-5;  M Mae  Mi  bt  S Homer  9-3,  9-4. 
B-9.  10-8).  Ptey-«ffea  3rd-41te  Egypt  ft 
South  Alrloa  1.  Stt>  We  Geneany  Z New 
Zealand  1.  Ttty-eite  Holland  ft  Canada  a 
*»-i  otte  Sweden  a,  wdae  1 iWlhtt 

D F orotund  lost  to  D Em  3-0.  4-ft  A 
thoraa  bt  M Benjamin  9-0.  9-0.  £Kt  B 
M K Hogan  9-1.  9-0.  9-0). 


Fixtures 


(7 JO  unless  stated) 

Rugby  League 

stones  sum  Luaua  iw  n». 
Warn  Dewsbury  v Huddersfield  (8.0). 
ACADKWY.  drat  OteWsn • Dewsbury  v 
Huddersfield;  Oldham  v Swlnton;  Roch- 
datev  VNdlM* 


Ice  Hockey 


WB4  Steatey  Ctop  sbqheffi  raotem 
Conference ftaalto Pittsburgh  |,F)orkta3 
(Florida  win  sarisa  4-3  and  advance  to 
Stanley  Cup  Unite  agatew  Colorado). 


Motor  Sport 


ACROPOUB  BALLY  (Athens):  he* 
i«wd  team  (Bditti  stage):  1.  C McRae 
(GB;  Subaru  impress  SDrftiit  Ifiestx  ft  7 
MakJnen  (Fin)  Mitsubtehi  Lancer  u 4isec: 
S.  p Uadi  (ti)  Subaru  nttproEa  59.  4,  K 
Eriiteson  (Swe)  Subaru  Imprezs  10ft  S,  C 
S*|n*  (Sp)  Fort j Escort  Coaworth  103;  ft  F 
Lou  (ball  Toyota  Geltea  ftll.  Atom  10,  S 
Finlay  (QB)  Ford  Escort  Coaworth  4 0ft 
LetoSoB  eltotJngto  1,  C McRae  IGB) 
Subaru  tee* aka  1 hr  earn  tea  Gsec  ft  t Ma- 
nner (Fte)  MlteiMsM  Lancer  el  Msec  ft 
C Sam*  (Sp)  Ford  Escart  CosworihftOO;  4, 
F Lou  (Bei)  Toyota  Cel  tea  13.4ft  5,  entry 
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Flight  grounded  at  Chantilly,  page  1 2 

Seles  shrugs  off  the  bad  vibes,  page  13 

Irish  hold  on  to  Euro  96  stars,  page  14 

Double  for  Captain  Invisible,  page  1 5 
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SportsGuardtan 


SPANISH  GRAND  PRIX 


Rainproof . . ■ Michael  Schumacher  surfs  towards  his  first  victory  since  Joining  Ferrari  and  the  team’s  first  since  Jean  Alesi  won  in  Canada  12  months  ago-.  Alesi  was  second  in  a Benetton  and  only  six  cars  finished  photograph:  ben  radford 

Schumacher  is  master  of  the  rain  in  Spain 


Alan  Henry  in  Barcelona 


MICHAEL  Schu- 
macher produced 
one  of  the  greatest 
wet-weather  drives 
In  history  to  secure  an 
overwhelming  victory  in 
the  Spanish  Grand  Prix 
yesterday  — his  first  win 
for  Ferrari. 

His  triumph  opened  up 
the  world  championship 
after  the  points  leader  Da- 


mon Hill  spun  off  the  near- 
flooded  Circuit  de  Cata- 
lunya and  crashed  his  Wil- 
li am  s-Renauit  into  the  pit 
wall.  “I  am  just  relieved  to 
be  in  one  piece,"  said  Hill. 
"I  am  pleased  to  be  out  of 
the  race.” 

Schumacher  won  by  more 
than  45  seconds  from  Jean 
Alesi's  Benetton  to  move 
into  Joint  second  in  the 
championship,  on  26  points 
with  Hill's  team-mate  Jac- 
ques Vilieneuve,  who  fin- 


ished a strong  third  in  only 
his  third  race  in  rain.  Only 
six  of  the  20  starters 
finished. 

At  the  finish  the  world 
champion  was  mobbed  by 
his  mechanics,  who  were 
celebrating  Ferrari's 
second  win  in  31  races  and 
their  first  since  Alesi  won 
in  Canada  12  months  ago. 

Heinz-Harald  Frentzen, 
who  escaped  unhurt  from  a 
crash  in  the  warm-up 
which  shattered  the  rear  of 


his  Sanber,  was  fourth  in 
the  spare  car.  McLaren 's 
Mika  Hakkinen  and  Li- 
gipr’s  Pedro  Diniz  finished 
fifth  and  sixth. 

Such  was  Schumacher's 
mastery  that  his  victory  be- 
came probable  once  he  had 
surfed  through  into  the 
lead  on  lap  12,  having  over- 
come a slight  problem  with 
bis  clutch  at  the  start 

However,  he  -also  had  to 
contend  with  a mechanical 
problem  from  half-distance 


when  his  VlO  engine  lapsed 
on  to  nine  cylinders  and 
ran  slightly  erratically 
through  to  the  end  of  the 
race.  The  handicap  might 
have  affected  the  outcome 
had  conditions  been  dry, 
but  in  such  heavy  rain  the 
world  champion's  skill  was 
the  deciding  factor. 

"At  half-distance,  around 
lap  33,  I just  had  about 
eight  or  nine  cylinders 
-working,  which  wasn't  too 
pleasant  because  I worried 


Gazza 

pleads 

innocent 


Martin  Thorpe  on 
the  trail  of  guilty 
England  players 

IN  WHAT  could  have  been  a 
scene  from  an  Agatha 
Christie  thriller,  the  sus- 
pects in  the  Great  Cathay  Pa- 
cific Mystery  found  them- 
selves gathered  at  a charming 
country  hotel  last  night  being 
grilled  in  a whodunnit. 

As  in  ail  detective  stories, 
the  early  evidence  had 
pointed  towards  an  obvious 
suspect,  in  this  case  Paul  Gas- 
coigne. Today  the  script  is 
likely  to  take  a twist  worthy 
of  Hercule  Poirot:  Gas- 
coigne’s accusers  may  have 
got  the  wrong  man. 

The  part  of  the  hard-bitten 
detective  was  being  played  by 
Terry  Venables,  the  England 
coach,  who  had  been  proceed- 
ing in  a westerly  direction  on 
the  flight  back  from  China 
when  £3,000  damage  was  per- 
petrated on  two  video  screens 
and  a table. 

Venables  had  been  oblivi- 
ous of  any  trouble,  but  the  fin- 
ger of  suspicion  was  immedi- 
ately pointed  at  Gascoigne, 
guilty  by  reputation.  Yester- 
day, however,  the  FA  spokes- 
man Steve  Double  revealed 
before  last  night's  interroga- 
tion: “People  have  jumped  to 
dangerous  conclusions  over 
exactly  who  was  to  blame,” 


Venables  said  that  although 
he  would  take  disciplinary 
action  if  any  were  needed, 
“from  what  I hear,  and  we 
have  been  as  thorough  as  we 
can.  my  information  is  that 
Paul  Gascoigne  has  been  very 
hard  done  by.  There  has  been 
no  evidence  to  incriminate 
Gascoigne". 

The  player  himself  had  told 
one  newspaper:  "You  should 
write  an  article  saying  I am 
innocent.  That  would  help  my 
case."  Venables  added  that 
Gascoigne  was  considering 
taking  legal  action  against  his 
accusers. 

It  is  now  understood  that 
two  other  England  players 
may  have  been  behind  the  in- 
flight damage.  Last  night  Ven- 
ables was  determined  to  un- 
mask the  culprits,  as  the 
England  squad  reported  to 
the  Berkshire  hotel  that  will 
be  their  base  for  Euro  96. 

“When  I do  find  out  how 
this  could  have  happened, 
who  did  it  and  why,  I will 
read  the  riot  act,"  he  said.  ‘T 
will  hold  an  inquiry.  Tf  there 
are  people  to  be  punished 
they  will  be  punished." 

The  names  of  the  guilty  par- 
ties are  expected  to  be  un- 
veiled today. 


Youth  gets  its  day 
to  cure  England 


MikeSelvey 


THE  selectors  have 
begun  the  process  of 
resuscitating  English 
Test  cricket  which, 
after  showing  reasonably 
rude  health  for  much  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  sum- 
mer. suffered  an  unforeseen 
and  severe  setback  during  a 
potty  hour  on  a sunny  Cape 
TOwn  afternoon. 

Major  surgery,  was  pre- 
scribed and  yesterday  five 
players  from  that  disastrous 
Final  Test  — Alec  Stewart, 
Robin  Smith,  Angus  Fraser 
and.  Devon  Malcolm  of  the 
senior  men,  in  addition  to 
Mike  Watkinson  — learned 
they  had  been  discarded 
when  Raymond  Illingworth 
announced  the  first  Test 
squad  of  this  summer. 

Youth,  exuberance,  agility 
and  temperament  were  key 
words  that  came  up  during  a 
brief  40-minute  meeting  in 
Manchester  on  Saturday 
evening. 

Back  into  the  batting  line- 
up come  Nick  Knight  and 
John  Crawley,  who  had  lost 
their  places  after  injury, 
together  with  Nasser  Hus- 
sain, the  last  of  whose  seven 
Tests  was  three  years  ago. 

The  seam  bowling  will  be 
lent  variety  by  the  left-arm' 
pace  of  Alan  Mullally  and  the 
return  of  Chris  Lewis,  and,  if 
a spinner  should  play  on 
Thursday,  it  would  mean  a 
first  cap  not  only  for  Kent’s 
left-armgr  Min  Patel  but  also 


for  the  Essex  all-rounder  Ron- 
nie Irani,  who  would  take  the 
place  of  a front-line  batsman 
in  the  interest  of  balance. 

The  Birmingham  pitch  is 
said  to  have  an  even  covering 
of  grass,  a good  deal  of  which 
will  probably  be  left  there, 
given  the  nature  of  India's 
attack  and  the  way  their  bats- 
men treat  opposing  spinners. 

"We  are  waiting  to  have  an- 
other look  at  the  pitch  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  be- 
fore making  a final  decision," 
said  Illingworth.  “If  we  de- 
cide to  play  Patel  as  our  spin- 
ner, then  Irani  will  also  come 
in  at  No.  6." 

Should  the  need  arise,  Pa- 
tel bora  in  Bombay,  would 
not  lack  for  temperament  He 
has  a languid,  rhythmical 
action  — a bit  ‘•army”  at 
times  but  he  is  working  on  it 
— knows  one  end  of  the  bat 
from  the  other  and  Is  a brave 
short-leg  fielder. 

The  selectors  had.  said  Il- 
lingworth, started  from 
scratch  and  decided  to  lean 
more  towards  youth;  Crawley 
and  Irani  are  24,  Patel  25  and 
MuDally  36.  Only  Hick,  just 
turned  30,  and  Russell,  32,  are 
older  than  the  captain  Mike 
Atherton,  who  is  28. 

The  main  debate  centred  on 
the  batting,  which  Illing- 
worth admitted  yet  again  had 
not  functioned  as  a unit  dur- 
ing our  winter.  Knight's 
return  was  widely  forecast 
and.  he  has  scored  heavily  for 
Warwickshire  this  season.  As 
a left-hander  he  will  provide  a 
counterpoint  to  Atherton. 


Stewart  might  have  been 
given  a final  opportunity  at 
three,  but  now  Hussain  will 
probably  get  the  job.  The  al- 
ternative would  be  Crawley, 
who  covets  the  position 
through  personal  self-belief, 
even  though  No.  3 has  long 
been  regarded  as  an  alba- 
tross. He  deserves  another 
chance  after  tearing  his  ham- 
string in  Durban. 

It  was  considered  that  Stew-' 
art’s  footwork  has  been 
fruity,  perhaps  a legacy  of 
The  Oval  pitch  where  pace 
and  bounce  are  so  true.  He  is 
on  standby,  however,  in  case 
Knight,  who  has  a cracked 
left  index  finger,  has  failed  to 
come  through  his  Sunday 
league  match  unscathed. 

Hussain's  credentials  have 
been  strengthened  by  a very 
good  England  A tour  to  India 
as  captain,  and  a markedly 
less  volatile  character  than  he 
showed  when  part  of  the  then 
bratpack  of  promising  young- 
sters. “He’s  settled  down.” 
said  Illingworth,  “and  he  des- 
perately wants  it." 

Mullally,  who  gets  his 
chance  ahead  of  Mark  Dott 
Simon  Brown  and  Mike 
Smith,  is  there  because  the 
selectors  believe  that  a left- 
arm  bowler  who  can  swing 
the  ball  in  to  right-handers  is 
a key  weapon  against  India. 

aidUNfi  SQUAD:  M A ABnrtoa  (Lan- 
cashire. capQ.  N V Knlgfat  (Warwickshire). 
J P Cmwtor  (Lancashire).  G P Thorps 
(Surrey).  O A Hfefc  (WorceelHrehlre).  N 
Hussain  (Essex).  B C Irani  (Essex),  R c 
Russol  (Gloucestershire,  wktkprl,  C C 
Lewis  (Surrey],  DO  Cork  (Derbyshire).  P 
J Martin  (Lancashire).  A D Htelalljr 
(Leicestershire).  M M Paste  iKani). 


that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
finish,  bat  the  car  stayed 
together,"  he  said. 

P»1  made  a poor  start 
from  pole  position,  suffered 
two  spins  and  was  running 
a lowly  eighth  when  his 
race  ended  on  the  11th  lap. 
“I  made  three  mistakes  and 
had  the  wrong  set-up  on  the 
car,”  he  admitted-  “It  was 
really  down  to  me  what 
happened  today.” 

He  said  of  the  rain-swept 
track:  “The  big  problem  Is 


visibility'.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  lap  I went  down  the 
straight  and  there  were 
cars  on  the  right  and  people 
working  on  one  on  the  left 
and  I didn't  see  them  until  I 
was  on  top  of  them.  You 
just  cannot  see  the  road 
ahead  at  alL" 

Vilieneuve  bad  got  away 
to  lead  into  the  first  corner 
from  Alesi’s  Benetton,  with 
Hill  disappearing  into  an 
opaque  wall  of  water  as  he 
dropped  to  third.  Further 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,669 

Set  by  Crispa 


Across 

1  Force  providing  many  a 
seaman  with  work  (8) 

S  Result  broadcast  in 
Northern  Ireland  (6) 

9 Turn  informer — and  to  turn 
informer  could  mean  prison 
(8) 

1 0 Tries  to  catch  crooks  (6) 

It  Selected — about  timel  — 
so  practised  (8) 

12  As  the  heartless  fool  said 
about  flowers  (6) 

14  Chain-store  designed 

specially  for  people  on  their 
own  (10) 

18  The  beauty  appears  to 
accept  wrinkles  (1 0) 

22  Publicity's  hold  over  one 


25  Suppress  the  Left  in 
exceptional  situation  (8) 

26  A plot  which  involves 
danger  (6) 

27  Proceeds  when  attention  is 
shown  (8) 

Down 

1 What  tradesmen  need  is 
practice!  (61 

2 Hold  out  for  a caretaker  (6) 

3 The  rogue  responsible  for 
Clara's  breakdown  (6) 

4 Reacfing  about  medical  rever- 
se and  being  censorious  (10) 

6 Giving  pounds  and  pounds 
or  a large  figure  for  a letter 
(8) 

7 Allow  the  French  following 
to  dress  down  (81 


good- looker  (6) 

23  Finding  school  filling  in  time, 
blow  up  (8) 

24  Plan  a camping  holiday?  (6) 


8  Uneasy,  having  no  support 
(8) 

1 3 He  wrote  the  novel  "The 
Comets"  110] 


back,  the  inevitable  chaos 
saw  David  Coolthard's 
McLaren  collide  with 
Ricardo  Rosset’s  Footwork, 
prompting  Pedro  Lamy  in 
the  Minardi  to  brake  hard 
only  to  be  collected  by 
his  team-mate  Gian  carlo 
Fisichella. 

Other  casualties  were  Ed- 
die Irvine’s  Ferrari  and 
Johnny  Herbert's  Sauber. 
both  of  which  spun  off,  and 
Martin  Brundle’s  Jordan 
had  gearbox  problems. 


This  week's  winners  of  a Collins 
EngBsh  Dictionary  are  Dr.  C.  R. 
Fletcher  of  Aberystwyth.  Wales,  P. 
Thomas  of  Ventnor,  Isle-of-Wight, 
Hampshire,  Mr.  I.  Frabrizl  of  London 
N21.  Mr.  C.  Thorpe  of  West  Kirby, 
Lancashire,  and  J.  Buy  of  Plympto n, 
Devon. 


15  Saving  a nttle  in  middle-age 
(8) 

16  Sense  hesitation  in  a foreign 
dealer  (8) 

1 7 A combination  that  makes  a 
nice  change  after  aU  (8) 

19  Top -up  time  for  the  first 
course  (G) 

20  Debate  about  price-fixing 
(6) 

21  Note  and  coin  newly  issued 
(6) 


Solution  tomorrow 


Stijok7  Then  call  our  sol  in  Ions  Ins 
on  0091  338  238.  CaSs  cost  39p  par 
mn.  cheap  rate.  A9p  per  mm  at  all 
oilier  tunes.  Service  supplied  by  ATS 


C E 1 2 3 


IF  ANYONE  TELLS  YOU 


The  new  okifaoe  4io:  precision  600  dpi  print  quality, 
4 pages  per  minute,  completely  Windows  compatible, 
low  running  costs,  5 year  warranty  on  its  LED  print 
head  and  1 year  on-site  warranty.  And  it  takes  up 
less  space  than  a sheet  oF  A4  paper.  With  its  except- 
ionally attractive  price,  (around  £259  inc  VAT),  no 
wonder  it's  already  being  called  "The  compact  genius" 

OKI 

People  to  People  Technology 

FOR  NEARE5T  STOCKIST  CALL 

0345  414  400 

MCNDAf  - FRIDA?  9 30  - S.39.  ANSWERING  SERVICE  OUISIDE  OFFICE  HOURS 

*150  AVAIL  ABLE  FROM-  ACTION  CATALOGUE.  BriS  COMPUTER  SUPERSTORES, 
CC.V.E7  HARPOON  SILICA  DEBENHAMS  RADIO  RENTALS.  OFFICE  1 SUPERSTORES. 


